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Thiu the tempestuous torrent of his grief 

Is clnthed in sweetert sounda and varjing words 

Of poesy. Unlike all human vorks, 

It never slackens, and through every change 

Wisdom and beau^ and the power divine 

Of mightj poesy together dwell, 

Mingling in sn'eet accord. 
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PREFACE. 



BY THE EDITOR. 



Tjie main object of this edition of the Poetical Works of 

Shelley is to put within the reach of students and tlie 

public generally as near an approximation as may be to the 

text that the poet intended to issue. This is a more than 

ordinarily difficult task, — and not from any lack of materials, 

for there is a mass of material extant, astonishing when we 

consider the vicissitudes to which Shelley's works were 

subjected while he was alive and for some time after his 

death. Tlie difficulty is in deciding what shall be the 

authority for the text in each particular poem. In respect 

of books seen through the press by himself, there ought to 

be no difficulty whatever, except as regards isolated words 

and stops ; but unfortunately he did not revise while at 

press one half of the entire bulk of his poetry, several of 

the volumes having been printed in England while he waa 

abroad, and read through the press by friends. As regards 

the proportion of his mature works, from Alastor onwards, 

which had tlie advantage of his personal revision when in 

type, we shoidd, I think, be making a liberal allowance if we 

assumed that he saw proofs of one third ; and the largest of 

1)2 
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the volumea seen through the press by himself is infamously 
printed. Generally speaking, however, where there is no 
manuscript extant, the text as printed in Shelley's life-time 
must be accepted as the nearest obtainable approach to 
an authority ; and even when there is a manuscript extant, 
it is by no means a final authority as a matter of course. 
The relative value of a poem as printed in Slielley's life- 
time and as written out by him must depend not only 
upon tlie revision of the press by tlie author or his substitute, 
but upon the technical quality of the printer's work, and 
the amount of care bestowed upon the manuscript. If the 
printed version is obviously a careless piece of typography, 
it loses much of its authority even if seen through the 
press by Shelley himself This is preeminently the case 
with Laon and Cythm ; and the extant manuscript fragments 
tend to shew that the printer liad not one of Shelley's best 
manuscripts to work from. Alastor, on the contrary, seems 
to me a very creditable piece of printer's work, on the 
whole ; and, if a manuscript of that volume were discovered, 
I should not expect it to autliorize us in more than two 
important verbal alterations. Tlie Hosaliiid and Hden 
volume, again, of wliicli proof slieets were certainly not 
seen by Slielley, is inferior to the Ahistor volume as an 
autliority; but probably the manuscript of the eclogue 
itself woidd be foimd very liasty and inconsistent in the 
matters of detail in which alone the printed text is suspi- 
cious to any gi-eat extent. 
Tliese three instances are merely typical of the kind of 
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consideration applicable to every one of Shelley's volumes ; 
and to reprint tlie series of volumes published by and for 
him just as they stand, without correcting palpable errors, 
would thus be an inadequate attempt to approach the 
genuine text. I have therefore not scrupled to remove many 
small blemishes of three classes, (1) those for which I think 
the printer responsible, (2) tliose for which I think it likely 
Shelley is responsible, but would have removed if he had 
observed them, and (3) those for which I think Shelley's 
substitute for the time being responsible. Every altera- 
tion has been made simply because I have thought the 
original was not what Shelley meant it to be, or would 
have wished it to be ; and every alteration is specified, 
as far as I am aware, and unless there be accidental errors 
of the press in getting this edition into type. 

In one small matter, that of Latin, Greek, and Italian 
quotations, I have not sought to bring any scholastic in- 
terference to bear on what I have thought was deliberately 
written by Shelley : what have seemed to be printers' 
errors in these quotations, I have specified and removed ; 
but in other cases I have not thought it worth while to 
supply or correct accents and so on ; because, under my 
own regulation, I could not do so without a note, and 
notes woidd be perhaps still more of an affliction there 
than elsewliere. Besides, those who know more of the 
grammar of foreign tongues than Shelley did will not be 
misled, — those who know less will not be annoyed. 

It is easy enough to go on the assimiption that every- 
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thing in a text is right, and reprint it in fac-simile; and 
it is not much less easy to go on the opposite assump- 
tion that everything a little out of one's ordinary experience 
is wrong, and alter it forthwith. But the diflSculty, in such 
texts as Shelley's, is to discriminate between unintentional 
inaccuracies in printing or writing and intentional eccen- 
tricities of style, metre, punctuation, and orthography. In 
my opinion the least correct of all the volumes published 
by Shelley during his life-time is very far pleasanter to 
read, and very much nearer the fact of his intention, than 
any of the posthumous texts that have been published 
up to the present time. The chief reason of this I take 
to be a want of veneration on the part of his editors, — a 
failure to perceive that one man is not as good as another, 
and that Shelley's eccentricities, even his errors if errors there 
be, must be far more interesting to intelligent humanity at 
large than the punctilious correctness of intelligent medio- 
crity. Even if the aggregate genius of the present generation 
were brought to bear upon the task of systematizing 
Shelley's style and grammar and so on, we might perhaps 
not obtain anything comparable to the real Shelley ; and I 
can conceive no better service to do to his memory than the 
very humble one of attempting to restore in every instance 
what he wrote or meant to write. I have therefore adopted 
as a principle, that it is better to leave unchanged any 
doubtful passage, about which there may be several opinions, 
and which is not, as a matter of certainty, corrupt. There 
is a wide distinction between recording a suggestion in a 
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note and making an alteration in the text, and I would 
ask readers of this edition to consider as criticism merely, 
and not as emendations, all suggestions of possible change 
that they find in the foot-notes. Their being in the notes 
and not in the text is intended, and will doubtless be 
understood, as an indication that they are offered for con- 
sideration, and not laid down as safe emendations. 

There can be no reasonable doubt that, from one cause 
and another, the current texts of Shelley are very corrupt ; 
but the course of my studies has led me to think that the 
original editions are not nearly so corrupt as they are 
generally said to be, or as might be expected, and also 
that much has been called corrupt which is really nothing 
but elliptical, or unusual in point of granmiar, of construc- 
tion, of orthography, or of punctuation. Hitherto, ii^ my 
opinion, Shelley's editors have not made sufficient allowance 
for unusual features of his work which were deliberate, or 
which he would have seen no reason, as far as we can 
judge, for altering. To take as an example a single curious 
instance of seeming inconsistency, I would draw attention 
to liis use of the interjection or Oh. Throughout his 
works and Oh are used interchangeably without any 
apparent rule ; and, more than this, they are sometimes 
followed by a comma, sometimes by no stop at all, some- 
times by a note of exclamation. To me it appears most 
objectionable to interfere with tliis irregidarity. Wliatever 
Shelley's view on this small but important word may have 
been, I do not presume to think he imerringly carried out 
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that view in writing; but is so constantly used within 
a line or two of Oh, that I cannot think he would have 
left so many of these divergences of practice had they 
been wholly unintentional Of the half-dozen different 
ways of using the two forms of interjection, no two, if 
minutely considered, are of precisely the same metric value ; 
and it is hardly fantastic to suppose that a slightly dif- 
ferent intonation or stress is indicated by these slightly 
different interjections, though Shelley may have been 
wholly unconscious of any intention in the matter, and 
have simply written in each case what seemed to convey 
tlie weight of thought and word his mind was uttering. 

The bearing on metric effect of what at first sight may 
appear to be mere slovenlinesses of grammar, orthography, 
and punctuation, is not easy to estimate in the case of so 
subtle a master of music as Shelley: I suspect his pimc- 
tuation often depended more on euphony than on grammar ; 
and it must always be intrinsically safer to leave the text 
as it is in these minute particulars than to tamper with it^ 
unless there be a strong presumption that it has become 
corrupt since it left his hands. At all events, not only 

has tliis seemed to me safer and more in accordance with 
editorial obligations ; but I have even thought it weU worth 
while to preserve in the text, and not merely in the notes, 
so much of the minute history of Shelley's mind as is 
unfolded to us in the peculiarities and inconsistencies of 
his orthography &c., — at least when it has seemed likely 
that the orthography &c. were his, and deliberately adopted. 
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But here again tliere are difficulties; for occasionally we 
come upon divergences of practice for which there is double 
and conflicting authority. In such cases, if I find good 
reason for belief in a certain rule as recognized by Shelley, 
I do not hesitate to apply his rule in correction of the 
text even where there is manuscript authority against the 
change, — because very often the manuscript giving such 
autliority is either hasty or seemingly immature, and the 
change such as he might reasonably be expected to make 
on proof-sheets, or whenever he discovered the departure 
from his own rule. The greatest difficulties of this kind 
are in the minute details of Laon and Cythna^ of which 
difficulties examples will be found discussed in the notes 
in this edition. 

Indeed, to carry out this view of the service required 
towards the text of Shelley, it has been necessary to insert 
a great number of notes on variations of detail, trivial in 
themselves, but often involving questions of principle not 
readily apparent without making the notes longer than 
they are. It should therefore be premised that those to 
whom details are an affliction must not expect to find one 
note in a dozen interesting, — ^the bulk of the notes being 
merely in furtherance of the twofold view that the absolute 
text of the original editions ought to be accessible to every 
one, and yet that the text of a library edition sliould not 
include obvious errors of the press, or inadvertences, 
whatever it may be necessary to record in foot-notes. 
On similar grounds it has seemed desirable to afford all 
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possible bibliographical information, so that students may 
be in the best attainable position to study the original 
editions, and supplement, confirm, or controvert my conclu- 
sions on textual questions. And if the result has been the 
production of an edition of Shelley with much dry detail 
in the notes, that result is owing to my conviction that 
more service was to be done to the cause in this way than 
in any other, such as an unscrupulous remodelling of the 
text and a free addition of expository or explanatory notea 
In order to avoid many of these very uninteresting 
details, I have often left the pimctuation or orthography 
of the text as I found it, even in cases where I have not 
been convinced of its being precisely as Shelley left it, 
but where the matter was of very little importance, and 
could not possibly he decided^ so that, had I attempted any 
change, I must have burdened the page with a note, with 
no corresponding advantage. So many of the changes in 
pimctuation made, but not specified, by Mr. W. M. 
Eossetti, and discussed in the notes to the present edition, 
alter the sense of the passages without letting the 
reader know what has been done, that I could see no 
way of guaranteeing " no important change " but that 
of specifying every change however minute. I therefore 
adopted that rule ; and the only exception to it is the 
practice in regard to past tenses and participles in ed. In 
this case it is sufficient to say here, once for all, that the 
accents have been supplied wherever there was no doubt 
that the final syllable was meant to be separately sounded. 
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This is almost always decided beyond a doubt by the 
scansion ; but there are some few cases in which a line will 
scan equally well with the final ed mute or sounded. As 
far as I am aware Shelley never supplied the accents, so 
that whenever one occurs it is to be reckoned as a minute 
deviation from the original text. 

The reproduction of the title-pages, tables of contents, 
&c., of the original editions will, I feel sure, be accept- 
able ; and, in reprinting Shelley's various volumes in 
chronological order, and with the contents arranged as 
issued in his life-time, there seems to me to be a marked 
artistic advantage. It is true that, in adhering to this 
principle I am debarred from inserting where it might 
best be inserted the newly discovered sonnet from the 
Italian, mentioned in note 1 at page 57 of this volume ; 
but on the other hand there is a decided interest in 
knowing what SheUey thought appropriate as minor poems 
to append to his larger ones. This knowledge might of course 
be afforded even in a rearranged edition ; but the effect must 
be lost ; and in such an instance as that of the poems issued 
with FrometJteus UTthoundy the effect is simply wonderful. 
Never since the age dominated by the genius of -^chylus 
was anything of like lyric exaltation produced in dramatic 
literature ; and never, perhaps, since, in our poet's own words, 
" God first dawned on Chaos," had there been any human 
soul that " panted forth a flood of rapture so divine " as that 
incomparable group of lyrics which follow the incompar- 
able fourth act of PrametJiem, — still sounding in diverse 
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echoing keys and under infinite variations of melody the 
same intense intellectual passion, the same most holy love 
of humanity, the same godlike perception of ideal beauty. 
A "flood of rapture" still more divine remained to crowTi 
the work of the master in Fpipsychidion, and a stiU more 
giant grasp on the combined resources of the lyric and 
dramatic crafts was stiU to be shewn in Hellas, — the one 
put forth by itself, the other with a single Ijiic of as- 
tonishing fitness; but the fact remains that the selection 
and arrangement of lyrics to accompany Prometheus was 
a thing unequalled in perceptiveness ; and in that case, 
at all events, the highest importance is to be attached to 
the preservation of Shelley's order among these lesser 
poems, — ^lesser only than greater things of his own, and 
greater than anything lyric to be found elsewhere in 
modem literature. 

In regard to the posthumous poems generally the case 
is different; and it is at the option of every editor to 
arrange these to the best of his judgment, according to 
the knowledge accessible to him, and the special require- 
ments of his edition. Of at least one point, however, I 
have no doubt, — ^namely that everything distinctly imma- 
ture should form a separate clironology; and it is for that 
reason that the immature Queen Mob, instead of preceding 
the mature Alastor, in which Shelley's real career begins, 
is treated as the climax of the juvenile period, and re- 
served for an appendix. Shelley lived to protest against 
its being published at all; but it has now become an 
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inalienable part of the world's possessions; and all we can 
do out of respect to his memory is to assign to it the 
position which he assigned, — that of a juvenile work. 

As regards both the juvenile works and all the other 
volimies published or printed wliile Shelley was alive, 
there were two courses open to me beside the one I have 
chosen ; and both of them woidd have been very much easier : 
the one, to reprint with mechanical exactness and without 
remark the original editions, still remains to be done if it 
be thought worth wliile ; but I do not imagine it wiU be 
thought worth while, as an exact reprint of the originals is 
embodied in the present text and notes : the other, to rewrite 
Shelley's works according to the editor's view of how he 
ought to have written tliem, has been sufficiently pursued 
elsewhere. 

Wliy there should be any need to do more than simply 
rejirint those poems which were printed in the first in- 
stance under Shelley's own supervision, is a curious ques- 
tion, and one which needs to be considered carefully and 
fully. We have heard enough and too much about Shelley's 
I)eing "a careless writer," — enough because such truth as 
there is in this current assertion has been long ago laid to 
heart by those who are discerning in such matters, and too 
much because very few are discerning, and the text that 
cost the greatest lyric poet of England infinite pains to 
elaborate has been held fair ground whereon every clumsy 
and thoughtless emendator (or rather innovator) might do 
just what suited liis fancy. 
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If, therefore, we admit at all that Shelley was a careless 
writer, we must guard such admission round about with 
saving clauses, and clearly understand in what sense the 
intrinsically damaging word careless is used. That he 
would have done himself no credit before a Chinese board 
of examiners in pen-craft and orthography and the punctilio 
of smart composition, may be safely admitted; and those 
who would fain fit his compositions for presentation before 
such a board are not qualified by natural proclivity for 
the labour of editing the works of a great poet. But that he 
was careless as an artist in any sense in which it behoved 
such an one to be careful, is amply refuted by the fact 
for which Mr. Gamett vouches in the following striking 
paragraph from the Belies of Shelley, pages XI and XII : 

"They [the pieces in the Belies] appear to have been 
hitherto overlooked, for the reason that must also serve as 
an excuse for the imperfect manner in which they are 
even now presented to the public — ^the extremely confused 
state of these books [Shelley's manuscript note-books], and 
the equal difiiculty of deciphering and connecting their 
contents. Being written in great haste, and frequently with 
pencil, the hand-writing is often indistinct of itself; and 
rendered far more so by erasures and interlineations ad 
infinitum. Shelley appears to have composed with his pen 
in his hand, and to have corrected as fast as he wrote; 
hence a page full of writing frequently yields only two or 
three available lines, which must be painfully disentangled 
from a chaos of obliterations. Much that at first sight 
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wears the appearance of novelty, proves on inspection to 
be merely a variation of something already published; and 
sometimes the case is reversed, as in the Prologue to ffellas, 
so buried in the MS. of that drama (which has in itself 
on the average ten lines effaced for one retained), as to be 
only discoverable or separable upon very close scrutiny." 
Mr. Gamett adds a note to the effect that, when Shelley 
wrote for the printer, his handwriting was " singularly neat 
and beautiful;" and it seems to me that the proportion of 
lines rejected and lines retained in his rough drafts, taken 
in connection with the quality of his "printer's copy," 
is the best possible proof of due care. As regards the 
statement that his drafts for the printer were beautifully 
written, I can confirm that from the evidence of the copy 
of Julian and Maddalo which he sent from Italy to Hunt, 
to have published: not only is the writing most careful 
and beautiful; but the punctuation is at once eminently 
characteristic and peculiar, and generally adequate and 
accurate from the poet's own point of view. This is still 
more noteworthy, inasmuch as Shelley wrote the poem out 
with his own hand twice at least, in ink One copy is in 
a book among those in Sir Percy Shelley's possession; the 
other, on what seem to be the gilt-edged leaves of a 
pocket-book, is that already referred to, and of which a 
specimen will be given in fac-simile in the volume con- 
taining the poem. I may say in the mean time that this 
manuscript supplies the missing line in one instance of 
rhymelessness which . has been hitherto among the items of 
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the count against Shelley for small sins of omission and 
commission. 

That the confused note-books described by Mr. Gamett 
imply care, not the reverse, must be e\adent to any one 
who thinks for a moment : these were Shelley's means of 
putting his thoughts on record at once as they came 
burning upon him ; and they were never meant for any 
one's guidance but his own. It was a need inherent in 
the fiery exaltation of his lyric mood that the result 
should be set down at once ; and, for mere temporary 
viemoraTida, it mattered not how intricately one poem 
might be blended with another. He knew how to dis- 
entangle and WTite them fairiy, or dictate them to Mrs. 
Shelley; and, had he lived to have the slightest suspicion 
how we should venerate every scrap of paper bearing 
the impress of his hand and pen, he would have taken 
ample care to place these note-books beyond our reach. 

The subject of Shelley's method of composition, a right 
understanding of wliich is the first requisite for any one 
aspiring to edit his works, would be a very fruitful theme 
for prolonged discussion. In one of the keenest and at 
the same time most enthusiastic of recent contributions to 
Shelley literature tliis theme is very happily touched upon. 
I refer to an article in TJie Ediiiburgh Review for April 
1871, written d propos of Mr. Eossetti's edition of Shelley ; 
an article which I am authorized to connect with the 
name of Professor Tliomas S. Baynes of St Andrew's 
University, and wliich I cannot do better than quote. 
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"It is," says Professor Baynes, "a curious psychological 
problem how it is that amongst modern poets Shelley 
should be distinguished by his comparative neglect of 
minute verbal accuracy; how it comes to pass that the 
text even of poems which he himself carefully revised 
should be so extremely imperfect." Negligence, care, im- 
perfection ! This is a strange association of words ; but 
in that association Professor Ba3;:nes seems to me to go 
right home to the facts of the case. The problem, he 
says, is, how it happens that in the poems which Shelley 
himself revised ''there are grammatical laxities and me- 
trical oversights, which are not only stumbling-blocks to 
readers of ordinary cultivation, but the despair of acute 
and accomplished verbal critics. 

" This uncritical negligence, the want of minute accuracy 
in the details of his verse, seems to us intimately con- 
nected with the whole character of Shelley's mind, and 
especially with the lyrical sweep and intensity of his 
poetical genius. He had an intellect of the rarest delicacy 
and analytical strength, that intuitively perceived the most 
remote analogies, and discriminated with spontaneous pre- 
cision the finest shades of sensibility, the subtilest dif- 
ferences of perception and emotion. He possessed a swift 
soaring and prolific imagination that clothed every thought 
and feeling with imagery in the moment of its birth, and 
instinctively read the spiritual meanings of material sym- 
bols. His fineness of sense was so exquisite that eye and 
ear and touch became, as it were, organs and inlets not 
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merely of sensitive apprebeiision, but of intellectaal beaut; 
and ideal truth. Every neire is his s%ht bat vigoroiu 
frame seemed to vibrate in unison with the deeper life of 
nature in the world around him, and, like the wandering 
harp, he was swept to music by every breath of material 
beauty, every gust of poetic emotion. Above .all, he had 
a strength of intellectual passion and a depth of ideal 
sympathy that in moments of excitement fused all the 
powers of his mind into a continuous stream of crefUave 
enei^, and gave the stamp of Bomething like inspiration 
to all the h^her productions of his muse, BUs very 
method of composition reflects these characteristics of his 
mind. He seems to have been urged by a sort of irresis- 
tible impulse to write, and displayed a vehement and 
passionate absorption in the work that recalls the old 
traditions of poetical &enzy and divine possession. His 
conceptions crowded so thickly upon him, were embodied 
in such exquisite verbal forms, and so enriched by illostis- 
tions flashed from remote and multiplied centres of associa- 
tion, that while the fever lasted his whole nature was 
carried impetuously forward on a fidl tide of mingled 
music and imagery. From this exuberance of poetical 
power some of his critics have reproached him with 
accumulating image upon image without pausing to select^ 
discriminate, or contrast them. And it is no doubt bue 
that there are passages in wliicb metaphors and similies 
are heaped on each other in almost dazzling profusion. 
But even in his most opulent and ornate descriptions 
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there is hardly a trace of conscioiis labour or deliberate 
efiTort. In his higher work the brilliant diction and splen- 
did imagery glow with kindled emotion, and are wrought 
into the very substance of the poem by the sustained 
vehemence and rapture of his impassioned verse. Many of 
his most exquisite pieces were in this way produced almost 
at a sitting — at a single heat, as it were — and some of his 
longest poems, such as The Revolt of Idam and The Cenci, 
were completed in a few months. Once engrossed with a 
great poetical conception, all his powers were kindled to a 
pitch of the highest intensity, and amidst the crowding 
reaKties of imagmation the whole world of sense grew pale 
and dim, and everything around became for the time un- 
substantial as a dream. 

" This power of complete and passionate absorption in an 
ideal world of his own had marked Shelley from his 
earliest years. The stories told of his boyhood and youth 
strikingly illustrate this feature of his character. . . Shelley 
himself, however, gives the most vivid picture of this 
abstracted mood in the description of the poet by one of 
the spirits in Prometheus : — 

He will watch from dawn to gloom 
The lake-reflected sun illume 
The yellow bees in the ivy-bloom, 
Nor heed nor see, what things they be ; 
But from these create he can 
Forms more real than living man, 
Nurslings of immortality ! 

Shelley's * nurslings of immortality' were produced in such 

c 2 
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seasons of rapt and exulting vision, and they bear in every 
part authentic and indelible marks of their origin. The 
verbal obscurities and metrical defects that have given his 
critics so much trouble are amongst these marks. The 
thoughts and feelings and images that crowded upon him 
he was in the habit of committing to paper with the 
utmost rapidity, and so that the expression was clear and 
rhythmical enough to be for the moment a kind of 
musical transcript of what was passing in his own mind, 
he was satisfied. He could not pause to elaborate the 
niceties of diction while new and stimulating thoughts, 
fresh and more brilliant images, were eveiy moment pres- 
sing for utterance. K any difl&culty as to word or phrase 
arose, instead of staying to remove it, he left a blank and 
passed on to embody the fresh visions of ethereal beauty 
that filled the inward eye before they again faded into the 
obscurity out of which they had so swiftly arisen. Or he 
would sometimes give within brackets tentative or alter- 
native expressions, to be afterwards examined and decided 
on more at leisure. When he returned to revise and 
complete the imfinished or fragmentary piece, his mind 
evidently kindled afresh into something like its first ardour, 
and the work was matured imder conditions of poetical 
excitement similar to those that accompanied its birtL 
And once fairly finished he busied himself to get the new 
creation of his brain printed as soon as possible. His 
eagerness to publish and the reason he gives for it are 
highly interesting and characteristic. ' If you ask me/ he 
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says, writing to his friend Trelawney, ' why I publish what 
' few or none will care to read, it is that the spirits I have 
'raised haunt me until they are sent to the devil of a 
' printer. . / The real reason was, of course, that his mind 
being full of new conceptions he wanted to be free for 
fresh creative efforts. In this way, having once published 
a poem, he considered himself to have done with it, and 
rarely attempted afterwards anything in the shape of 
critical revision, Nor in the first printing did he make 
any important alterations or correct the press with any 
great care." 

In regard to the penultimate sentence, it is right to 
remark that The Sevolt of Islam, at all events, Shelley 
was anxious to revise for a second edition, and in fact 
enquired with some insistence of Mr. OlUer whether an 
opportimity was likely to occur. " I have many correc- 
tions," he says (Shelley Memorials, p. 153), "to make in 
it, and one part will be wholly remodelled." And again 
(p. 159), "I could materially improve that poem on re- 
vision." I have been unable to ascertain that he ever 
carried out this project, and hardly suspect that he did ; 
but the proposal must be taken for what it is worth in 
contemplating Shelley's mental attitude towards those 
works that he had seen safely launched in type. 

In the expression, " Nor in the first printing did he make 
any important alterations or correct the press with any 
great care," Professor Baynes does not of course imply any 
want of due earnestness; but here again I must partially 
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dissent. The unique proof-leaf inserted in Shelley's own 
copy of Lcum and Cythna (see pages 95 to 97 of this 
volume and also Appendix II.) seems to me to indicate 
modifications important enough; and I think there is at all 
events a strong probability that great fastidiousness, involv- 
ing in the event pretty considerable revisions of the proof 
sheets are at the root of the marvellously corrupt state of 
the original edition of Laxm and Cythna. I have, how- 
ever, dwelt at some length on this subject in the appendix 
to the present volume, and need only add here that the 
Alastor volume bears no evidence of careless revision, and 
that The Cenci and Adonais, printed in Italy imder Shelley's 
own supervision expressely in order to avoid error, though 
characteristically inconsistent in minute details, shew re- 
markably few actual errors left imdetected by Shelley. 
What he may have done in the way of modification on 
the proof-sheets, there are no data on which to form a 
hypothesis. With this note of partial dissent, I return to 
Professor Baynes's remarks ; and they certainly qualify to 
some extent the expression from which I have dissented: 
"Not that Shelley was careless as to expression, or at all 
wanting in critical power. On the contrary, he had the 
finest instinct for language, which he had early cultivated 
so as to acquire a wonderful mastery over the more vivid, 
ideal, and expressive elements of poetical diction. But for 
this, indeed, with his rapid habit of composition, eagerness 
to print, and neglect of all after revision, the verbal dif- 
ficulties of his poems would be far more serious than they 
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are. Again, his prose writings show that he possessed a 
critical faculty of the rarest delicacy and penetration, a 
power of philosophical analysis of the keenest edge and 
finest temper. But the persistent exercise of this faculty 
upon his own poetry would have required an amount of 
deliberation and delay, a coolness of temperament, a power 
of standing aloof from his own work and regarding it in 
a purely objective point of view wholly foreign to Shelley's 
nature. In seasons of inspiration he concentrated his whole 
soul on the work in hand, wrought strenuously to invest 
his poetical conceptions with 'the light of language,' and 
present them to the world in the most perfect form, and 
having done so he deliberately left them to their fate. To 
have occupied himself afterwards in touching and retouch- 
ing the finished work would have been in his view a 
waste of time. Such careful and minute critical revision 
could in any case only be undertaken in intervals of 
leisure as a reaction and relief from creative effort But 
Shelley was always producing ; the completion of one 
poetical work being almost invariably followed by the 
commencement of another." 

Still, we know that, before his poems went to the press 
he did not regard it as a waste of time to touch and 
retouch them; and I must confess I do not think he 
would ever have regarded as a waste of time the removal 
of anything that he recognized as a blemisL The fact is, 
however, that our current notions on the subject of artistic 
blemishes are crude, narrow, and conventional; and I do 
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not believe Shelley would have admitted as blemishes one 
fiftieth of the small inconsistencies of detail which his 
editors have been at so much pains to remove. It is per- 
fectly true that, as Professor Baynes says, the longer poems 
rarely display "perfect evenness of verbal and metrical 
finish," — Shelley's ideal of perfection being in fact something 
much higher than that, — ^so much so that we might as soon 
expect perfect evenness of utterance from his own inspirers 
the West Wind and the Skylark as from Shelley, whose 
highest technical feat was the production of works of art 
perfectly artless in aspect, and having the air rather of 
growth than of elaboration, " His finest passages," continues 
Professor Baynes, "have a witchery of aerial music, an 
exquisiteness of ideal beauty, and a white intensity of 
spiritual passion. . . But the very qualities of mind and 
heart out of which these perfections spring carry with them 
the conditions of relative imperfection in the minor details 
of his work The lyrical depth and impetuosity of feeling 
which carries Shelley on, and gives such freedom and grace 
to the poetical movement of liis kindled thought, is un- 
favourable to perfect smoothness and accuracy in the 
mechanical details of his verse. He was often, in fact, too 
completely absorbed in the glorious substance of his poetry 
to give any minute attention to subordinate points of form. 
Thus, although from native fineness of ear his lines are 
never unrhythmical, the rhyme is often defective, and 
sometimes the metre as welL And wliile his thought, even 
in its most subtle refinements, is always lucid, the expres- 
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sion, from haste or extreme condensation, is sometimes far 
fix)m being clear." I have freely quoted these remarks 
because they are admirable in themselves and appropriate 
to the subject in hand, and also because I think they 
enforce by implication the principles of editing which I 
have desired to foUow. The lesson that we have to learn 
is that it was inherent in the very nature of Shelley's 
mind that certain unevennesses, inconsistencies, and diver- 
gences of practice should find place in his work, and that, 
instead of suspecting corruption where these occur, we 
should feel satisfied of incorruption, and do aU in our 
power to preserve the fruit of his spirit intact,— not try 
to make it like the fruit of some other and lesser spirit. 

In regard to Mrs. Shelley's editions of her immortal 
husband's works, there is nothing to be said derogatory to 
the admiration and gratitude which we all owe her. It is 
not surprising that, in the proximity of so radiant a source 
of light, she should have seen no need for studying minutely 
the details of a series of texts, faulty from several causes, 
and irregular to some extent owing to changes of method on 
the part of the author. In her lifetime the period had not 
arrived for the study of characteristic irregularities and 
changes in minute matters connected with Shelley's works ; 
and she had quite enough to do in searching out new poems 
and passages of poems from among the mass of confused and 
undigested manuscripts which he left. On the text itself she 
probably worked pretty hard: but the measure of original 
genius with which she was herself endowed, though marking 
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her oQt for independent admiration, was rather a disqualifi- 
cation than otherwise for the editing of texta Still, she must, 
through her intimate acquaintance with the mind and heart 
of Shelley, have been enabled to preserve and supply much 
of the spirit of his works that no one else could have seized 
in a situation similar to that in which she worked ; and it is 
also fair to assume that some of the more important variations 
between the original and posthmnous editions of his poems 
rest on something more tiian the intuition of his widow, — 
that she had, in some instances, manuscript authority for 
modifying passages in his poetry. That she also modified 
■without such authority, there is no reasonable doubt; so 
that a re-editor has, necessarily, to use his own judgment, 
and whatever means are at his command, to discriminate 
between the authoritative and unauthoritative variations of 
Mrs. Shelley's editions from the originals. Having come to 
the definite conclusion that the changes in orthography and 
punctuation shewn by the posthumous editions are as a rule 
unauthoritative, I have not generally deemed it necessary to 
discuss or even note them ; but I have carefully collated 
every p^ of the originals with the two collected editions of 
1839, and sometimes with later editions, and have not failed 
to note all variations of importance to the sense, — of course 
adopting them when they seem to be decided improvements, 
and seemingly authoritative. I have also noted in many 
instances variations which seem to me destructive or subver- 
sive of the sense, and which I do not think can possibly have 
any authority ; and this has been done because, in an edition 
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like the present, which aims at putting together all possible 
material for study of the text, it is important to have the 
evidence on both sides as to the value of Mrs. Shelley's text 
merely as a text, and independently of extrinsic considerations. 
The extrinsic considerations are in this case so very important 
that Mrs. Shelley's editions will never be superseded, how- 
ever fully they may be supplemented by editions brought 
out under different auspices, and which must in the nature 
of things be heavily indebted to hers. One thing we must 
bear clearly in mind, beside the fact that Mrs. Shelley's 
edition is the only authority for much of the text of the 
posthumous works, — ^namely that it is impossible to say 
how much of revision may have been floating in her mind 
from old experience of her husband's personal utterances, — 
what he may have noted in copies of his poems belonging 
to her, or vWhat he may have said to her about general or 
special imperfections to be amended. And this considera- 
tion should make us careful in rejecting important changes 
made in her editions. I will not say that the two editions 
of 1839 must hold quite the same position in SheUey litera- 
ture as Homing and Condell's folio of 1623 holds and will 
ever hold in Shakespeare literature, because, for the bulk 
of Shelley's works, the earlier editions are certainly more 
authoritative than the later; but I do say that there is an 
analogy between the editions of 1839 and the folio of 
1623, — ^which analogy will remain as long as the study of 
English literature lasts. 
That Mrs. Shelley did not think in 1839 that she could 
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ever thenceforth add " a word or line " to the poetical works 
of her husband reflects nothing but honour upon the loving 
indostty bestowed by her upon a mass of materials of great 
intricacy ; and that, as late as 1862, Mr. Gamett should have 
discovered additions sufficient to form, with related documents, 
a volume of the highest interest, indicates a great advance 
in the price at which Shelley ia held by a later generation 
of students. That much material was still forthcoming 
when Mr. Eossetti gave us the result of his labours in 
1870 was fortimate for all concerned, — equally so that 
Miss Blind in the same year, through the further research 
and courtesy of Mr. Gamett, was enabled to supply omis- 
sions, make authoritative emendations, and controvert 
erroneous changes, as she did in The Westminster Beviev} 
for July, 1870 ; and that, in 1876, another editor should 
be enabled to add, in Mrs. Shelley's literal phrase, "a word 
or line " in more than one instance where one was sorely 
wanted, and from sources that were certainly open to her, 
is less easy to explain than the discovery of some few 
complete small poems that may well have escaped her 
notice, though they would certainly have been available 
for her use had they happened to lie at the surface. 

The constant references to the edition of Mr. Bossetti, 
which I have been obliged te make in the foot-notes, arise 
mainly from the different opinions which he and I entertain 
of the duties of an editor; and while regretting the 
controversial character of so many of these notes, I conceive 
that the great services of Mr. Bossetti in elucidating vaiiona 
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matters connected with Shelley's life and works render it 
superfluous to apologize for the amount of space bestowed 
here on the discussion of his views of the text. It was not 
to be expected that any two editors should be wholly in 
agreement on a subject of this kind; but the attempt to 
undo what has been done by an able predecessor must 
always be an ungrateful undertaking. Mr. Kossetti's posi- 
tion as a critic, however, and the amount of work he has 
done in connection with Shelley, make it peculiarly neces- 
sary that another editor should not flinch from trying to 
undo whatever he thinks ought to be xmdone, however 
distasteful the task, and however laborious. The references 
are, of course, to the two-volume edition, published by 
Messrs. Moxon in 1870. It did not seem incumbent on me 
to search through the unannotated (and xmdated) " popular " 
edition with the view of ascertaining whether the Editor 
has varied the text materially from that of the two-volume 
(annotated) edition ; but in regard to that, I have carefully 
weighed every change made or proposed, and which is 
considered by Mr. Eossetti to be important enough for a 
nota I have also done the same in regard to many of 
his unspecified changes; but it did not seem necessary to 
collate the original editions line by line with his as I have 
done with Mrs. Shelley's. 

To make the present edition easy of reference, the 
lines have been numbered in the margin, throughout, 
wherever the poems were not already, in Shelley's editions, 
divided into numbered stanzas; but no new numeration of 
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stanzas has been introduced. Such helps as the insertion 
in the head-lines of " Canto I " &c,, " Act I, Scene I " &xx, 
are invariably given whether Shelley's editions give them 
or not; and I have sought to make the wording of the 
head-lines as useful as possibla 

To Sir Percy Shelley I am largely indebted for enabling 
me to make this edition of his illustrious father's works 
complete by the reproduction of the various pieces of recent 
issue, whereof the copyright still remains in the hands 
of the poet's family. Among these are the whole of the 
Sdics of Shelley ; and, in r^ard to that highly important 
volume, I have to include in my acknowledgment Mr. 
Bichard Gamett, who entirely concurs in my making un- 
restrained use of his labours in that volume. But I am 
also very greatly indebted to Mr. Gamett not only for help 
in revision of proof-sheets, but for ireely imparting his 
valuable knowledge ' on numerous points connected with 
Shelley's works, and for rendering me more assistance 
than I can well detail, in various difScult matters. 

My grateful acknowledgments are due to Mr. S. R 
Townshend Mayer for unreservedly placing at my disposal 
the Shelley manuscripts formerly in the possession of Leigh 
Hunt, and which have yielded, beside the long-lost poem 
of Mrs. Shelley on her husband's death, some small inedited 
poems by Shelley, several fragments, including the greater 
part of the lost review of Peacock's Bhododapkne, and 
several important manuscripts of works already published, 
Nothing coold exceed the &ank conrtesy with which Mr. 
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Mayer has met me in this matter, or the energy and 
acuteness with which he has searched through masses of 
documents of a confused and intricate character, to re- 
cover all that was recoverable; and all Shelley students 
will be indebted to him for what he has brought to light. 

For unremitting and most valuable assistance in reading 
the proof-sheets, my warmest thanks are due to my friend 
Mr. John H. Ingram, the Editor of Poe's Works, and to 
my brother, Alfred Forman; and I have also to name in 
the same connexion my friend Mr. Alexr. H. Japp, whose 
well known labours under the pseudonym of " H. A. Page " 
have led him in such paths as to make his help peculiarly 
valuable. 

I have to thank Mr. Frederick Locker for permitting me 
to inspect or transcribe, as the case might be, his books 
and documents in this connexion; and, for the loan of 
books, greatly facilitating my labours, I am much beholden 
to the kindness of Mr. George Bell, and of Mr. John E. 
P. Kirby, an enthusiastic and indefatigable collector of 
books in modem literature, who has given me much bib- 
liographical information. 

Concerning the illustrations there is not much to be 
said. The portrait by Miss Curran is inserted in deference 
to the wishes of Sir Percy Shelley, who, on the high 
authority of his mother, maintains that it is the best 
portrait extant. As regards the etching of Shelley's house 
at Marlow, I feel sure it will be a welcome gift to the 
poet's many lovers: the artist. Dr. Arthur Evershed, made 
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an excursion to Marlow with the express view of etching 
this plate for the present yolume, containing the main 
produce of Shelley's stay there; and while on the spot, 
Dr. Evershed copied for me the inscription placed upon 
the house by direction of Sir William Eobert Clayton, Bart. 
It is as follows : 

THIS TABLET WAS PLACED A.D. 1867 

AT THE INSTANCE OF 

SIR WILLIAM ROBERT CLAYTON BART. 

TO PERPETUATE THE RECORD THAT 

PEECY BYSSHE SHELLEY 

LIVED AND WORKED IN THIS HOUSE 
AND WAS HERE VISITED BY 

LOED BYEON 

he 18 gone where all thinos wise ain) fair 
descend. oh dream not that the amorous deep 
will tet restore him to the tital air, 
death feeds on his mute voice, and laughs at our despair. 

Adonais. 

It should be noted that the reference to Byron is neces- 
sarily apocryphal, inasmuch as his Lordship had finally 
left England before Shelley took the house at Marlow, — a 
misapprehension which doubtless, to be promptly corrected, 
only needs to be pointed out. 

H. BUXTON FORMAN. 



88, Marlborough Hill, St John's Wood, 
14 August, 1876. 
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[In * Mtor from Hra. Shelley to Hre. Leigh Hunt, dalad the 27th ol Norem- 
ber, 1S23, and printed in Hr. Ounett's Sdiet c^ SHtSey, occurs the following 
poesage : — "When he [Leigh Hunt] does send a packet over (let it be directed 
to his brother), will he bIbo lis so good u to land me a copy of niy ' Chiace,' 
beginning after the line ' Entrenched Bad lines, or blotted with ibi might.' 
Perhape, dear MaHaime, you would hare the kindneu to copj them for me, 
and send them aoon." Hr. Gkmett explains in a foot-note tbat the refsnmce 
ia to "a poem by Mrs. Shelley," Whether any copy was made and sent, I 
know not ; but the original manuiKript baa remained among the Shelley papen 
of Leigh Hunt till nov ; and by the kindnesa of Mr. 3. K Townahend Mayer, 
who has placed theee invaluable papen at my diapoaal, I am enabled to gire 
to the world this moat intereatiiig and remarkable compodtion. The manu- 
script conusts of nx foolacap leaves, very clearly written : it had evidently been 
submitted to Ijeigb Hunt for revision, or suggeetion ; and it bears several 
markings by him, and words in his handwriting, which have lome claim to be 
considered part and parcel of the text, inasmuch as Mn. Shelley has evidently 
been over the manujKiipt after him, — one word of his beiug atnick out and 
another auhatituted in her writing. — H. B. F.] 
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My Choice ! — My Choice, alas ! was had and gone 

With the red gleam of last autumnal sun ;i 

Lost in that deep wherein he bathed his head, 

My choice, my life, my hope together fled: — 

A wanderer here, no more I seek a home, s 

The sky a vault, and Italy a tomb. 

Yet as some days a pilgrim I remain. 

Linked to my orphan child* by love's strong chain ; 

And since I have a faith that I must earn. 

By suffering and by patience, a return lo 

Of that companionship and love, which first 

Upon my young life's cloud like sunlight burst. 

And now has left me, dark, as when its beams. 

Quenched in the might of dreadful ocean streams. 

Leave that one cloud, a gloomy speck on high, 15 

Beside one star in the else darkened sky; — 

Since I must live, how would I pass the day, 

^ Shelley was drowned, it will be from the letter already quoted, she 

remembered, on the 8th of July, 1822. seems to have left this poem. 

In the autumn of 1828, Mrs. Shelley * Percy Florence, now Sir Percy 

arrived in London from Italy, where, Florence Shelley. 

b2 
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How meet with fewest tears the morning's ray. 

How sleep with calmest dreams, how find delights, 

As fire-fiies* gleam through interlunar nights 7' » 

First let me call on thee !' Lost as thou art. 
Thy name aye fills my sense, thy love my heart. 
Oh, gentle Spirit ! thou hast often sung. 
How fallen on evil days thy heart was wrung ; 
Now fierce remorse and unreplying death » 

Waken a chord within my heart, whose breath. 
Thrilling and keen, in accents audible 
A tale of unrequited love doth tell. 
It was not anger, — while thy earthly dress 
Encompassed still thy soul's rare loveliness, » 

All anger was atoned by many a kind 
Caress or tear, that spoke the softened mind. — 
It speaks of cold neglect, averted eyes. 
That blindly crushed thy soul's fond sacrifice : — 
My heart was all thine own, — but yet a shell » 

Closed in it's core, wliich seemed impenetrable. 
Till sharp-toothed' misery tore the husk in twain, 
Which gaping lies, nor may unite again,* 
Forgive me ■ let thy love descend in dew 
Of soft repentance and regret most true ; — «• 

' No bypbeii in the H3. next, and hsTS therefore prioted ta( 

' There u no note of interrogation "itli » capital 
in the HS. ; but the aenie obviouBlj * I onnot n^ard thii passage u in- 

needs one. dicating aoTthing more than a natiinl 

• There was originally a comma at feeling of remorae in the noble heart 

Act. The note of exclaination wai an of a woman who has suddenly leat an 

afterthought. I preaome it was meant idolized husband, and taneiea all kindi 

to aeparate this aeiitenca from the of defieieneiee in her oonduct to him. 
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In a strange guise thou dost descend, or how 

Could love soothe fell remorse, — as it does now ? — ^ 

By this remorse and love, — and by the years 

Through which we shared our common hopes and fears. 

By all our best companionship, I dare a 

Call on thy sacred name without a fear; — 

And thus I pray to thee, my fiiend, my Heart ! 

That in thy new abode, thoult bear a part* 

In soothing thy poor Mary's lonely pain. 

As link by link she weaves her heavy chain ! — so 

And thou, strange star ! ascendant at my birth, 

"Wliich rained, they said, kind influence on the earth. 

So from great parents sprung, I dared to boast 

Fortune my friend, till set, thy beams were lost ! 

And thou. Inscrutable, by whose decree m 

Has burst this hideous storm of misery ! 

Here let me cling, here to these solitudes, 

These myrtle-shaded* streams and chesnut woods ; 

Tear me not hence — ^here let me live and die. 

In my adopted land — my country — Italy. eo 

A happy Mother first I saw tliis sun. 
Beneath this sky my race of joy was run. 
First my sweet girl, whose face resembled his, 
Slept on bleak Lido, near Venetian seas.* 



' Here also I have had to supply The alteration is in Mrs. Shelley's 

the note of interrogation. writing. 

•This passage originally stood • No hyphen in the MS. 

thus, * Clara Shelley, who died in 1818. 

Ifinthynewabodethoabeantapsrt, In the ShdUy MemoridU we read: 

In au^t maj lighten thy poor Mary's pain. « While they were at Estc, their little 
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Yet still my eldest-bom, my loveliest, dearest, 

Clung to my side, most joyful then when nearest. 

An English home had given this angel birth. 

Near those royal^ towers, where the grass-clad* earth 

Is shadowed o'er by England's loftiest trees : — 

Then our companion o'er the swift-passed* seas, 

He dwelt beside the Alps, or gently slept, 

Eocked by the waves, o'er which our vessel swept. 

Beside his father, nurst upon my breast. 

While Leman's waters shook with fierce unrest. • 

His fairest limbs had bathed in Serchio's stream; 

His eyes had watched Italian lightnings gleam ; 

His childish voice had, with its loudest call, 

The echoes waked of Este's castle waU ; 

Had paced Pompeii's Eoman Market-place;* 

Had gazed with infant wonder on the grace 

Of stone-wrought* deities, and pictured saints. 

In Home's high palaces : — ^there were no taints 

Of ruin on his cheek — all shadowless 

Grim death approached — the boy met his caress. 

And while his glowing limbs with life's warinth shone, » 

Around those limbs his icy arms were thrown. 
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daughter, Clara, showed signs of suf • 
fering from the heat of the climate. 
Her indisposition being increased to 
an alarming extent by teething, the 
parents hastened to Venice for the 
best advice, but discovered at Fusina 
that, in their agitation, they had for- 
gotten the passport. The soldiers 
on duty attempted to prevent their 
crossing the lagune ; but Shelley, with 



his usual vehemence, augmented by 
the ui^ent nature of the case, broke 
through, and they reached Venice. 
Unhappily, it was too late ; the litUe 
sufferer died just as they arrived.'* — 
ShdUy AtemoriaU, p. 95. 

^ Originally ancient, but altered by 
Hunt to dd, and finally by Mrs. Shel- 
ley to royaL 

' No hyphen in the MS. 
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His spoils were strewed beneath the soil^ of Eome, 

Whose flowers now star the dark earth near his tomb: 

It's airs and plants received the mortal part, 

His spirit beats within his mother's heart. 90 

Infant immortal! chosen for the sky! 

No grief upon thy brow's yoimg purity 

Entrenched sad lines, or blotted with its might 

The sunshine of thy smile's celestial light ; — 

The image shattered, the bright spirit fled, 95 

Tliou shin'st the evening star among the dead.* 

And thou, his playmate, whose deep lucid eyes. 
Were a reflection of these bluest skies ; 
Child of our hearts, divided in ill hour. 
We could not watch the bud's expanding flower, 100 

Now thou art gone, one guileless victim more, 
To the black death that rules tliis sunny shore.^ 

Companion of my griefs ! thy sinking frame 
Had often drooped, and then erect again 
With shews of health had mocked forebodings dark ; — los 
Watching the changes of that quivering spark, 
I feared and hoped, and dared to trust at length. 



* This and the following line are 
printed as they originally stood in the 
MS. The words aoilf earth, and land 
are written in and cancelled in such a 
way as to leave a doubt which were 
finally adopted : land is in line 87, in 
Hunt's writing. 

' William Shelley died at Rome in 
1819, while Shelley was engaged in 
composing The Ccnci, — a tragic inter- 



ruption of his tragedy, which, as Lady 
Shelley bajb {Memorials, p. 11 5), "drove 
the broken-hearted parents to the 
neighbourhood of Leghorn, where 
they took a small house (Villa Valso- 
vano), about half way between the 
city and Monte Nero." 

' This refers to All^gra, or Alba, as 
she is sometimes called the daughter of 
Miss Claire Clairmont and Byron. 
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Thy very weakness was my tower of strength. 

Methought thou wert a spirit from the sky, 

Which struggled with it's chains, but could not die, uo 

And that destruction had no power to win 

From out those limbs the soul that burnt within. — 

Tell me, ye ancient walls, and weed-grown^ towers. 

Ye Soman airs and brightly painted flowers. 

Does not his spirit visit that recess ii* 

Which built of love enshrines his earthly dress ? 

— ^No more! no more! — ^what though that form be fled. 

My trembling hand shall never write thee — dead 

Thou liv'st in Nature, Love, my Memory, \ 

With deathless faith for aye adoring thee, > no 

The wife of Time no more, I wed Eternity. / 

*Tis thus the Past — on which my spirit leans. 
Makes dearest to my soul Italian scenes. 
In Tuscan fields the winds in odours steeped 
From flowers and cypresses, when skies have wept, i» 
Shall, like the notes of music once most dear. 
Which brings the unstrung voice upon my ear 
Of one beloved, to memory display 
Past scenes, past hopes, past joys, in long array. 
Pugnano's trees, beneath whose shade he stood, iw 

The pools reflecting Pisa's old pine wood. 
The fire-flies' 2 beams, the aziola's cry 
All breathe his spirit which can never die. 
Such memories have linked these hills and caves, 

' No hyphen in the MS. ' FireJlUt in the MS. 
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These woodland paths, and streams, and knelling waves is5 

Fast to each sad pulsation of my breast, 

And made their melancholy arms the haven of my rest. 

Here will I live, within a little dell. 
Which but a month ago^ I saw full well: — 
A dream then pictured forth the solitude 
Deep in the shelter of a lovely wood ; 
A voice then whispered a strange prophecy. 
My dearest, widowed friend,^ that thou and I 
Should there together pass the weary day, 
As we before have done in Spezia's bay, 
As through long hours we watched the sails that neared 
O'er the far sea, their* vessel ne'er appeared; 
One pang of agony, one dying gleam 
Of hope led us along, beside the ocean stream. 
But keen-ieyed fear, the while all hope departs, 
Stabbed with a million stings our heart of hearts. 
The sad revolving year has not allayed 
The poison of those bleeding wounds, or made 
The anguish less of that corroding thought 
"VMiich has with grief each single moment fraught. 
Edward,* thy voice was hushed^ — ^thy noble heart 
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^ This would seem to indicate that 
the poem was compoBed within two 
or three weeks of Shelley's death, — in 
which case, iod revolving year, in line 
1 52, must be taken merely as referring 
to the lapse of time, not the lapse of 
a year. 

•Mrs. Williams,— the "Jane" of 
Shelley's exquisite song, "The keen 
stars were twinkling." 



' 7%(U originally, but altered to 
their in Mrs. Shelley's writing. 

* Williams, who was drowned with 
Shelley. 

" Leigh Hunt suggests as an emen- 
dation, thou too/ thou too! . . , for thy 
voice teat hushed; but, as the pen has 
not been drawn through either of the 
readings, I leave Mrs. Shelley's in the 
text 
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With aspiration heaves no more — a part 
Of ^ heaven-resnmM past thou art become, 
Thy spirit waits with his in our far home.* 



^ The word the is inserted after Of 
in Hunt's writing : it does not seem 
to me an improvement. 

' I cannot find a more appropriate 
place than the present in which to 
give the little poem by Mrs. Shelley, 
originally published in The Keeptake 
for 1831, and entitled — 

A DIRGE. 

Br THE AUTHOR OF "FraKKEHSTEIN.'* 

This mom, thy gallant bark, love, 

Sail'd on the sonny aea ; 
*TiB noon, and tempeeta dark, lore, 
Have wreck'd it on the lee. 

Ah, woe ! ah, woe ! ah, woe ! 
By spirits of the deep 
He's cradled on the billow. 
To his unwaking sleep I 

Thou liest upon the shore, lore, 
Beside the swelling surge ; 



But sea-nymphs ever more, lore, 
ShaU sadly chant thy dirge. 

O come ! O come 1 O oom« 
Te spirits c/t the deep ! 
While near his sea-weed pillow. 
My lonely watch I keep. 

From fiur across the sea, lore, 

I hear a wild lament^ 
By Echo's voioe, for tiiee, loTe, 
From ocean's carems sent : — 
Olistl Olistl Olistl 
The spirits of the deep- 
Loud sounds their wail of sorrow. 
While I for ever weep I 

In her first collected edition of Shel- 
ley's Poetical Works (1839), Mrs. 
Shelley headed the Notes to the 
Poems of 1822 with a revised version 
of this Dirge ; varying suf&cieutly from 
the original to make it quite worth 
while to rescue the earlier version. 



ALASTOE, OR THE SPIEIT OF SOLITUDi; 

&c. 



[The litUe Toluxne containing AUutor and other poems, whereof the original 
title-page la reproduced opposite, seems to have become scarce as early as 1824, 
for Mrs. Shelley says, in her ^^refsce to the Potthumoua Poems of that year, 
** I have added a reprint of * Alastor, or the Spirit of Solitude ' : — the difficulty 
with which a copy can be obtained is the cause of its republication.** This 
volume has no table of contents, but consists of title, 4 pages of preface, a 
fly- title with quotation from St. Augustine, and 101 pages of text, including 
the respective fly-titles to the Poems and TheJ)(ginon of the World. The poems 
printed with Alastor are (1) the Stanzas addressed to Coleridge, headed 
AAKPTEI AlOISn nOTMON AHOTMON, (2) Stanzas, April, 1814, (3) Muia- 
bility, (4) the Stansas on the verse of Ecclesiastes, " There is no work, nor 
device,*' Ac, (5) A Summer- Evening Church-yard, (6) Sonnet To Wordsworth, 
(7) Sonnet, Feelings of a Republican on the Fall of Bonaparte, (8) Superstition 
(an excerpt from Queen Mah\ (9) Sonnet from the Italian of Dante, (10) Sonnet, 
Translated from the Qreek of Moschus, (11) The Daemon of the World, I am 
not aware of any extant manuscript of AUutor. — H. B. F.] 
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PREFACE 



[dt shellet.] 



The poem entitled 'Alastor,' may be considered as 
allegorical of one of the most interesting situations of the 
human mind. It represents a youth of uncorrupted feelings 
and adventurous genius led forth by an imagination inflamed 
and purified through familiarity with all that is excellent 
and majestic, to the contemplation of the universe. He 
drinks deep of the fountains of knowledge, and is still 
insatiate. The magnificence and beauty of the external 
worid sinks profoundly into the frame of his conceptions, 
and affords to their modifications a variety not to be ex- 
hausted. So long as it is possible for his desires to point 
towards objects thus infinite and unmeasured, he is joyous, 
and tranquil, and self-possessed. But the period arrives 
when these objects cease to suffice. His mind is at length 
suddenly awakened and thirsts for intercourse with an in- 
telligence similar to itself. He images to himself the 
Being whom he loves. Conversant with speculations of 
the sublimest and most perfect natures, the vision in which 
he embodies his own imaginations unites all of wonderful, 
or wise, or beautiful, which the poet, the philosopher, or 
the lover could depicture. The intellectual faculties, the 
imagination, the functions of sense, have *^9ir respective 
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requisitions on the sympathy of corresponding powers in 
other human beings. The Poet is represented as uniting 
these requisitions, and attaching them to a single image. 
He seeks in vain for a prototjrpe of his conception. 
Blasted by his disappointment, he descends to an untimely 
grave. 

The picture is not barren of instruction to actual men. 
The Poet's self-centred seclusion was avenged by the furies 
of an irresistible passion pursuing him to speedy ruin. 
But that Power which strikes the luminaries of the world 
with sudden darkness and extinction, by awakening them 
to too exquisite a perception of its influences, dooms to a 
slow and poisonous decay those meaner spirits that dare 
to abjure its dominion. Their destiny is more abject and 
inglorious as their delinquency is more contemptible and 
pernicious. They who, deluded by no generous error, in- 
stigated by no sacred thirst of doubtful knowledge, duped 
by no illustrious superstition, loving nothing on this earth, 
and cherishing no hopes beyond, yet keep aloof from sym- 
pathies with their kind, rejoicing neither in human joy 
nor mourning with human grief; these, and such as they, 
have their apportioned curse. They languish, because none 
feel with them their common nature. They are morally 
dead. They are neither friends, nor lovers, nor fathers, nor 
citizens of the world, nor benefactors of their country. 
Among those who attempt to exist without human sym- 
pathy, the pure and tender-hearted perish through the 
intensity and passion of their search after its communities, 
when the vacancy of their spirit suddenly makes itself 
felt. All else, selfish, blind, and torpid, are those unfore- 
seeing midtitudes who constitute, together with their own. 
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the lasting misery and loneliness of the world.^ Those who 
love not their fellow-beings, live unfruitful lives, and 
prepare for their old age a miseral)le grave. 

* The good die first, 
And those whose hearts are dry as summer dust, 
Bum to the socket ! * * 

The Fragment, entitled 'The D.emox of the World,' is 
a detached part of a poem^ which the author does not 
intend for publication. The metre in which it is composed 
is that of Samson Agonistes and the Italian pastoral drama, 
and may be considered as the natural measure into which 
poetical conceptions, expressed in harmonious language, 
necessarily falL 



Ihecmber 14, 1815. 



^ In Shelley's edition there is a full 
stop at worlflf — possibly a printer's 
error, as the next sentence, though 
capable of standing alone, seems to 
me rather an extension of the last 
than a separate proposition. 



• Wordsworth's Excurnon, Book T. 
I have left the extract as misquoted 
by Shelley ; but tho9€ should be they ; 
and Wordsworth has no conmia at 
du9t. 

' A portion of Quren Mah, rewritten. 
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ALASTOR; 



on, 



THE SPIRIT OF SOLITUDR 



Kondum amabam, et amare amabam, qooorebam quid amarem, amans amare.^ 

— Confe99, SL AuQutt. 



^ In Shelley's edition we read mart instead of atnart. 



ALASTOR;' 



OR, 



THE SPIRIT OF SOLITUDE. 



Earth, ocean, air, belovid brotherhood! 
If our great Mother has* imbued my soul . 
With aught of natural piety to feel 
Your love, and recompense the boon with mine ; 
If dewy mom, and odorous noon, and even. 
With sunset and its gorgeous ministers, 
And solenm midnight's tingling silentness ; 
If autumn's hollow sighs in the sere wood. 
And winter robing with pure snow and crowns 
Of starry ice the gray grass and bare boughs ; 
If spring's voluptuous pantings when she breathes 
Her first sweet kisses, have been dear to me; 
If no bright bird, insect, or gentle beast 
I consciously have injured, but still loved 
And cherished these my kindred; then forgive 
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' There has been much unneceeaary 
discuwion as to the meaning of thia 
title. Mr. Peacock (in Froiet'i Maga- 
zine for January, 1860) saya that he 
propoeed the title ; and he explains 
the meaning thus : ** The Greek word 
ixdermp is an evil genius, koko^oIiimv ; 
though the sense of the two words 
is somewhat different— as in ^wiU 



hxiffrtip fi Ktuchi ZolfiMP woB4p of 
iEschylus. The poem treated the 
' Spirit of Solitude * as a spirit of eviL 
I mention the true meaning of the 
word, because many have supposed 
' Alastor * to be the name of the hero 
of the poenL** 

* Mrs. Shelley 8 editions read have 
for has. 
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This boast, beloved brethren, and withdraw 
No portion of your wonted favour now ! 

Mother of this unfathomable world ! 
Favour my solemn song, for I have loved 
Thee ever, and thee only; I have watched so 

Thy shadow, and the darkness of thy steps, 
And my heart ever gazes on the depth 
Of thy deep mysteries. I have made my bed 
In chamels and on coffins, where black death 
Keeps record of the trophies won from thee, » 

Hoping to still these obstinate questionings 
Of thee and thine, by forcing some lone ghost 
Thy messenger, to render up the tale 
Of what we are. In lone and silent hours. 
When night makes a weird sound of its own stillness, so 
Like an inspired and desperate alchjonist 
Staking his very life on some dark hope. 
Have I mixed awful talk and asking looks 
With my most innocent love, until strange tears 
Uniting with those breathless kisses, made ss 

Such magic as compels the charmM night 
' To render up thy charge : . . . and, though ne'er yet 
Thou hast unveiled^ thy inmost sanctuary. 
Enough from incommunicable dream. 
And twilight phantasms, and deep noonday thought, 40 
Has shone within me, that serenely now 
And moveless, as a long-forgotten lyre 
Suspended in the solitary dome 
Of some mysterious and deserted fane, 
I wait thy breath, Great Parent, that my strain 45 

May modulate with murmurs of the air. 



' VnveiCd in Shelley*8 edition ; but throughout the Volume it waa pro* 
atf he does not ujde the contraction )>ably uninteutiomil here. 
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And motions of the forests and the sea, 
And voice of living beings, and woven hymns 
Of night and day, and the deep heart of man. 

There was a Poet whose untimely tomb w 

No human hands with pious reverence reared, 
But the charmed eddies of autumnal winds 
Built o'er his moxddering bones a pyramid 
Of mouldering leaves in the waste wilderness : — 
A lovely youth, — ^no mourning maiden decked m 

. With weeping flowers, or votive cypress wreath. 
The lone couch of his everlasting sleep : — 
Gentle, and brave, and generous, — ^no lorn bard 
Breathed o'er his dark fate one melodious sigh : 
He lived, he died, he simg, ^ in solitude. oj 

Strangers have wept to hear his passionate notes. 
And virgins, as unknown he past, have pined* 
And wasted for fond love of Ms wild eyes. 
The fire of those soft orbs has ceased to bum. 
And Silence,^ too enamoured of that voice, os 

Locks its mute music in her rugged ceU. 

By solemn vision, and bright silver dream, 
His infancy was nurtured. Every sight 
And sound from the vast earth and ambient air, 
Sent to his heart its choicest impulses. 70 

The fountains of divine philosophy 
Fled not his thirsting lips, and all of great. 
Or good, or lovely, which the sacred past 
In truth or fable consecrates, he felt 



^ So in Shelley's edition and in the would have been unlikely to make a 

Po$ikum€ut Poenu ; but »ang in the change involving a repetition : line 59 

editions of 1839. ends with tigh, 

'In the Poithum/ni$ Poenu Mrs. ' Mrs. Shelley changed the sense by 

Shelley substituted sigked for pined ; putting the comma after too in her 

but she restored /nnoi in 1839. IShelley second edition of 1839. 
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And knew. Wlien early youth had past, lie left 75 

His cold fireside and alienated home 

To seek strange truths in undiscovered lands. 

Many a wide waste and tangled wilderness 

Has lured his fearless steps ; and he has ^ bought 

With his sweet voice and eyes, from savage men, so 

His rest and food. Nature's most secret steps 

He like her shadow has pursued, where'er 

The red volcano overcanopies 

Its fields of snow and pinnacles of ice 

With burning smoke, or where bitumen lakes w 

On black bare pointed islets ever beat 

With sluggish surge, or where the secret caves 

Hugged and dark, winding among the springs 

Of fire and poison, inaccessible 

To avarice or pride, their starry domes »o 

Of diamond and of gold expand above 

Numberless and immeasurable halls. 

Frequent with crystal column, and clear shrines 

Of pearl, and thrones radiant with chrysolite. 

Nor had that scene of ampler majesty os 

Than gems or gold, the varying roof of heaven 

And the green earth lost in his heart its claims 

To love and wonder; he would linger long 

In lonesome vales, making the wild his home. 

Until the doves and squirrels would partake 100 

From his innocuous hand his bloodless food. 

Lured by the gentle meaning of his looks. 

And the wild antelope, that starts whene'er 

The dry leaf rustles in the brake, suspend 

Her timid steps to gaze upon a form i(>5 

More graceful than her own. 



^ In the Po»thumouH PfjcHiSy the words Mrs, Shelley restored the right tcau\- 
'/x fte MO subHtituttsl f<^»r he hfnn; but iiig iii 1839. 
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His wandering step 
Obedient to high thoughts, has visited 
The awful ruins of the days of old : 
Athens, and Tyre, and Balbec, and the waste 
Where stood Jerusalem, the fallen towers no 

Of Babylon, the eternal pyramids, 
Memphis and Tliebes, and whatsoe'er of strange 
Sculptured on alabaster obelisk, 
Or jasper tomb, or mutilated sphynx, 
Dark ^Ethiopia in lier desert hills iis 

Conceals. Among the ruined temples there. 
Stupendous columns, and wild images 
Of more than man, where marble daemons watch 
The Zodiac's brazen mystery, and dead men 
Hang their mute thoughts on the mute walls around, lao 
He lingered, poring on memorials 
Of the world's youth, through the long burning day 
Gazed on those speechless shapes, nor, when the moon 
Filled the mysterious halls with floating shades 
Suspended he that task, but ever gazed 125 

And gazed, till meaning on his vacant mind 
Flashed like strong inspiration, and he saw 
The thrilling secrets of the birth of time. 

Meanwhile an Arab maiden brought his food, 
Her daily portion, from her father's tent, iso 

And spread her matting for his couch, and stole 
From duties and repose to tend his steps : — 
Enamoured, yet not daring for deep awe 
To speak her love : — and watched his nightly sleep, 
Sleepless herself, to gaze upon his lips iss 

Parted in slumber, whence the regular breath 
Of innocent dreams arose : then, when red mom 
Made paler the pale moon, to her cold home 
Wildered, and wan, and panting, j^he retiuned. 
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The Poet wandering on, through Arable 
And Persia, and the wild Carmanian waste, 
And o'er the aerial mountains which pour down 
Indus and Oxus from their icy caves, 
In joy and exultation held his way; 
Till in the vale of Caslunire, far within 
Its loneliest dell, where odorous plants entwine 
Beneath the hollow rocks a natural bower. 
Beside a sparkling rivulet he stretched 
His languid limbs. A vision on his sleep 
There came, a dream of hopes that never yet 
Had flushed his cheek. He dreamed a veilfed maid 
Sate near him, talking in low solemn tones. 
Her voice was like tlie voice of his own soul 
Heard in the calm of thought ; its music long, 
Like woven sounds of streams and breezes, held 
His inmost sense suspended in its web 
Of many-coloured woof and sliifting hues. 
Knowledge and truth and virtue were her theme. 
And lofty hopes of divine liberty. 
Thoughts the most dear to liim, and poesy, 
HerselP a poet. Soon the solemn mood 
Of her pure mind kindled tlirough all her frame 
A permeating fire : vrHd numbers then 
She raised, with voice stifled in tremulous sobs 
Subdued by its own pathos : her fair hands 
Were bare alone, sweeping from some strange harp 
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' So in Shelley *8 edition, hut him- 
$df in Mrs. Shelley's second edition of 
1839 and later collections. Mr. Ros- 
setti prints h{m$dff and says it is 
" not quite clear " that hertdf "is a 
misprint, "* though he strongly inclines 
to suppose it is. I feel convinced 
that the misprint is in Mrs. Shelley's 
later editions : it would be altogether 
unlike Shelley' to remind us at this 
stage that his hero was a poet ; but 
the idea involved in his telling us that 



the veiled maid was a poet is both 
beautiful and characteristic. Shelley's 
ideal of female perfection, — the ideal 
of the poet-hero of Ala^or, — should 
naturally be, inter aliaf a poet; and she 
whose speech of knowledge and truth 
and virtue, and lofty hopes of divine 
liberty, kindled through all her frame 
a permeating fire, until she raited 
wild numberiy fulfilled the precise con- 
ditions of the poetic state. 
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Strange sjrmphony, and in their branching veins 

The eloquent blood told an ineffable tale. 

The beating of her heart was heard to fill 

The pauses of her music, and her breath 170 

Tumultuously accorded with those fits 

Of intermitted song. Sudden she rose^ 

As if her heart impatiently endured 

Its bursting burthen: at the sound he turned. 

And saw by the warm light of their own life 175 

Her glowing limbs beneath the sinuous veil 

Of woven wind, her outspread arms now bare, 

Her dark locks floating in the breath of night. 

Her beamy bending eyes, her parted lips 

Outstretched, and pale, and quivering eagerly. 180 

His strong heart sunk^ and sickened with excess 

Of love. He reared his shuddering limbs and quelled 

His gasping breath, and spread his arms to meet 

Her panting bosom : . . . she drew back a while. 

Then, yielding to the irresistible joy, i«5 

With frantic gesture and short breathless cry 

Folded his frame in her dissolving arms. 

Now blackness veiled his dizzy eyes, and night 

Involved and swallowed up the vision; sleep. 

Like a dark flood suspended in its course, 100 

Kolled back its impulse on his vacant brain. 

Housed by the shock he started from his trance — 
The cold white light of morning, the blue moon 
Low in the west, the clear and garish hills. 
The distinct valley and the vacant woods, 19& 

Spread round liim where he stood. Wliither have fled 
Tlie hues of heaven that canopied his bower 
Of yesternight ? The sounds that soothed his sleep, 

' So in Shelloy's edition and in the Shellcy*8 first edition of 1839 and 
Postkumoui PotiHS, but tank in Mra. onwards. 
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The mystery and the majesty of Earth, 

Tlie joy, the exultation ? His wan eyes 

Gaze on the empty scene as vacantly 

As ocean's moon looks on the moon in heaven. 

Tlie spirit of sweet human love has sent 

A vision to the sleep of him who spurned 

Her choicest gifts. He eagerly pursues 

Beyond the realms of dream that fleeting shade; 

He overleaps the boimds.^ Alas ! alas ! 

Were limbs, and breath, and being intertwined 

Thus treacherously ? Lost, lost, for ever lost. 

In the wide patliless desert of dim sleep, 

Tliat beautiful shape ! Does the dark gate of death 

Conduct to thy mysterious paradise, 

Sleep ? Does the bright arch of rainbow clouds. 

And pendent mountains seen in the calm lake, 

Lead only to a black and watery depth, 215 

Wliile death's blue vault, with loatliliest vapours hung, 

Wliere every shade wliich the foul grave exhales 

Hides its dead eye from the detested day. 

Conduct,^ Sleep, to thy delightful realms ? 

This doubt with sudden tide flowed on his heart,' 

Tlie insatiate hope which it awakened, stung 

His brain even like despair. 
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Wliile day-light held 
The sky, the Poet kept mute conference 
With liis still soul. At night the passion came, 



* Bound, in the Posthumous Poems. 

* Mr. Rossetti substitutes conducts, 
saying there is " an obvious violation 
of grammar"; but it is possible Shel- 
ley meant us to understand the rather 
ouiri construction, " Does the bright 
arch lead &c., while does death's blue 
vault conduct &c," tchile being used 
conjunctively, as in lino 280 of The 
Dannon of the WoHd (see p. 70)^ 



"Which human hearts must feel, 
while human tongues tremble to 
speak :" there the ellipsis, a seoond 
Khichy is obvious ; and if the case be 
Dot similar here, it is impossible to 
say whether he meant vauUs conduct 
or vault conducts, or whether a whole 
line has dropped out. 

' The sense requires a colon instead 
of a comma at hcxrt. 
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Like the fierce fiend of a distempered dream, 225 

And shook liim from his rest, and led him forth 

Into the darkness. — As an eagle grasped 

In folds of the green serpent, feels her breast 

Bum with the poison, and precipitates 

Through night and day, tempest, and calm, and cloud, 

Frantic with dizzying anguish, her blind flight 231 

O'er the wide aery wildemess : thus driven 

By the bright shadow of that lovely dream, 

Beneath the cold glare of the desolate night. 

Through tangled swamps and deep precipitous dells, 23.-» 

Startling with careless step the moon-light snake. 

He fled. Bed morning dawned upon his flight. 

Shedding the mockery of its vital hues 

Upon his cheek of death. He wandered on 

Till vast Aomos seen from Petra's steep uo 

Hung o'er the low horizon like a cloud; 

Through Balk, and where the desolated tombs 

Of Parthian kings scatter to every wind 

Their wasting dust, wildly he wandered on. 

Day after day, a weary waste of hours, 24.-* 

Bearing within his life the brooding care 

That ever fed on its decaying flame. 

And now his limbs were lean; his scattered hair 

Sered by the autumn of strange suffering 

Sung dirges in the wind; Ids listless hand 250 

Hung like dead bone within its withered skin; 

life, and the lustre that consumed it, shone 

As in a furnace burning secretly 

From his dark eyes alone. The cottagers, 

Who ministered with human charity 255 

His human wants, beheld with wondering awe 

Their fleeting visitant. The mountaineer. 

Encountering on some dizzy precipice 

That spectral form, deemed that the Spirit of wind 
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Witli liglitning eyes, and eager breath, and feet 

Disturbing not the drifted snow, had paused 

In its career: the infant would conceal 

His troubled visage in his mother's robe 

In terror at the glare of those wUd eyes, 

To yemember their strange light in many a dream 

Of after-times; but youthful maidens, taught 

By nature, would interpret half the woe 

That wasted him, would call him with false names 

Brother, and friend, would press his pallid hand 

At parting, and watch, dim through tears, the path . fro 

Of his departure from their father's door. 



At length upon the lone Chorasmian shore 
He paused, a wide and melancholy waste 
Of putrid marshes. A strong impulse urged 
His steps to the sea-shore.^ A swan was there, 
Beside a sluggish stream among the reeds. 
It rose as he approached, and with strong wings 
Scaling the upward sky, bent its bright course 
High over the immeasurable main. 
His eyes pursued its flight. — ^"Thou hast a home. 
Beautiful bird ; thou voyagest to thine home. 
Where thy sweet mate will twine her downy neck 
With thine, and welcome thy return with eyes 
Bright in the lustre of their own fond joy. 
And what am I that I should linger here. 
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' Mrs. Shelley's first reading of this 
passage (Potthumous Poems) shoiiv's 
considerable care and ingenuity : 

At length upon the lone Chorasmian shore 
He pauBed, a wide and melancholy waste 
Of putrid manheB — a strong impulse luged 
His steps to the sea shore. 



It evidently struck her that, as 
the poet was already on the lone 
Chorasmian shore, the last line and a 
half were explanatory of his being 



there. But it can hardly be doubted 
on full consideration that Shelley 
meant the passage as he printed it, — as 
given in the text^ — intending to indi- 
cate that the poet paused od the 
verge of the marshes, and that, when 
there, a strong unpulBe ui^ged him to 
pierce through the marshy land to 
the absolute maigin of the sea. Mrs. 
Shelley tacitly recanted her first 
ingenious reading, by restoring^ in 
1889, the true text. 
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With voice far sweeter than thy dying notes, 

Spirit more vast than thine, frame more attuned 

To beauty, wasting these surpassing powers 

In the deaf air, to the blind earth, and heaven 

That echoes not my thoughts V A gloomy smile sjw 

Of desperate hope wrinkled his quivering lips. 

For sleep, he knew, kept most relentlessly 

Its precious charge, and silent death exposed. 

Faithless perhaps as sleep, a shadowy lure, sm 

With doubtful smile mocking its own strange charms. 

Startled by his own thoughts he looked around. 
There was no fair fiend near him, not a sight 
Or soimd of awe but in his own deep mind. 
A little shallop floating near the shore 
Caught the impatient wandering of his gaze. soo 

It had been long abandoned, for its sides 
Gaped wide with many a rift, and its frail joints 
Swayed with the undidations of the tide. 
A restless impulse urged him to embark 
And meet lone Death on the drear ocean's waste ; sos 
For well he knew that mighty Shadow loves 
The slimy caverns of the populous deep. 

The day was fair and sunny, sea and sky 
Drank its inspiring radiance, and the wind 
Swept strongly from the shore, blackening the waves. 
Following his eager soul, the wanderer :ni 

Leaped in the boat, he spread his cloak aloft 
On the bare mast, and took his lonely seat. 
And felt the boat speed o'er the tranquil sea 
like a torn cloud before the hurricane. sw 

As one that in a silver vision floats 
Obedient to the sweep of odorous winds 
Upon resplendent clouds, so rapidly 
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Along the dark and ruffled waters fled 

The straining boat. — A whirlwind swept it on, s2o 

With fierce gusts and precipitating force, 

Through the white ridges of the chafM sea. 

The waves arose. Higher and higher still 

Their fierce necks writhed beneath the tempest's scourge 

Like serpents struggling in a vulture's grasp. S2s 

Cahn and rejoicing in the fearful war 

Of wave ruining^ on wave, and blast on blast 

Descending, and black flood on whiripool driven 

With dark obliterating course, he sate: 

As if their genii were the ministers sso 

Appointed to conduct him to the light 

Of those beloved eyes, the Poet sate 

Holding the steady helm. Evening came on, 

The beams of sunset hung their rainbow hues 

High 'mid the shifting domes of sheeted spray 335 

That canopied his path o'er the waste deep ; 

Twilight, ascending slowly from the east. 

Entwined^ in duskier \^Teaths her braided locks 

O'er the fair front and radiant eyes of day; 

Night followed, clad with stars. On every side sw 

More horribly the multitudinous streams 

Of ocean's mountainous waste to mutual war 

Rushed in dark tumult thundering, as to mock 

The calm and spangled sky. The little boat 

Still fled before the storm ; still fled, like foam ws 

Down the steep cataract of a wintry river; 

Now pausing on the edge of the riven wave ; 

Now leaving far behind the bursting mass 

That fell, convulsing ocean.^ Safely fled — 



^ Ruining is the word in Shelley's ' This punctuation strikes me aa» 

edition, and in Mrs. Shelley's of 1824; being Shelley's deliberate choice, 

but in her other editions it is altered though incorrect : probably no other 

to running. stop would yield him a long enoug^i 

' EntvMd in Shelley's edition ; but pause before 8afdy. Mr. RooMtii 

see note at p. 22. alters it. 
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As if that frail and wasted human form, s.^ 

Had been an elemental god. 

At midnight 
The moon arose: and lo! the etherial^ cliffs 
Of Caucasus, whose icy summits shone 
Among the stars like sunlight, and around 
Wliose cavemed* base the whirlpools and the waves 856 
Bursting and eddying irresistibly 
Rage and resound for ever. — ^Who shall save ? — 
The boat fled on, — ^the boiling torrent drove, — 
The crags closed round with black and jaggfed arms. 
The shattered mountain overhung the sea, soo 

And faster still, beyond all human speed. 
Suspended on the sweep of the smooth wave. 
The little boat was driven. A cavern there 
Yawned, and amid its slant and winding depths 
Ingulphed the rushing sea. The boat fled on m* 

With unrelaxing speed. — ^* Vision and Love!' 
The Poet cried aloud, *I have beheld 
The path of thy departure. Sleep and death 
Shan not divide us long 1 ' 

The boat pursued 
The windings of the cavern. Day-light shone 370 

At length upon that gloomy river's flow ; 
Now, where the fiercest war among the waves 
Is calm, on the unfathomable stream 
The boat moved slowly. Where the mountain, riven, 
Exposed those black depths to the azure sky, 375 

Ere yet the flood's enormous volume fell 
Even to the base of Caucasus, with sound 
lliat shook the everlasting rocks, the mass 
Filled with one whirlpool all that ample chasm ; 

'80 fpelt in Shelley's edition of ' In Shelley's edition, carem'd, 

"\ niTarifibly. 

P 
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Stair above stair the eddying wat£rs roae, sat 

Circling immeasurably fast, and laved 

With alternating dash the knarl^d^ roots 

Of mighty trees, that stretched their giant arms 

In darkness over it. I' the midst was left, 

Iteflecting, yet distorting every cloud, su 

A pool of treacherous and tremendous calm. 

Seized by the sway of the ascending stream, 

With dizzy swift>ness, roond, and round, and round, 

UiAge after ridge the straining boat arose. 

Till on the verge of the extremest curve, m* 

Where, through an opening of the rocky bank. 

The waters overflow, and a smooth spot 

Of glassy quiet mid those battling tides 

Is left, the boat paused shuddering. — Shall it sink 

Down the abyss ? Shall the reverting stress ns 

Of that resistless gulph embosom it t 

Now shall it fall ? — A wandering stream of wind. 

Breathed from the west, has caught the expanded sail. 

And, lo ! with gentle motion, between banks 

Of mossy elope, and on a placid stream, ' mo 

Beneath a woven grove it sails, and, hark! 

The ghastly torrent mingles its far roar. 

With the breeze murmuring in the musical woods. 

Where the embowering trees recede, and leave 

A little space of green expanse, the cove ws 

la closed by meeting banks, whose yellow flowers 

For ever gaze on their own drooping eyes. 

Reflected in the crystal calm. The wave 

Of the boat's motion marred their pensive task. 

Which nought but vagrant bird, or wanton wind, m 

Or falling spear-grass, or their own decay 

' I Baepect this obsolete spelling vai mvaot to be jpTonoimred ; but na 
WM adopted (idri««dly, and that the * Appendii, " On Cerbuu Wotda." 
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Had e'er disturbed before. The Poet longed 

To deck with their bright hues his withered hair, 

But on his heart its solitude returned, 

And he forbore. Not the strong impidse hid 415 

In those flushed cheeks, bent eyes, and shadowy frame 

Had yet performed its ministry : it hung 

Upon his life, as lightning in a cloud 

Gleams, hovering ere it vanish, ere the floods 

Of night close over it. 

The noonday sun 420 

Now shone upon the forest, one vast mass 
Of mingling shade, whose brown magnificence 
A narrow vale embosoms. There, huge caves. 
Scooped in the dark base of their^ aery rocks 
Mocking its moans, respond and roar for ever. 426 

The meeting boughs and implicated leaves 
Wove twilight o'er the Poet's path, as led 
By love, or dream, or god, or mightier Death, 
He sought in Nature's dearest haimt, some bank. 
Her cradle, and his sepulchre. More dark 430 

And dark the shades accumulate. The oak. 
Expanding its immense and knotty* arms. 
Embraces the light beech. The pyramids 
Of the tall cedar overarching, frame 
Most solemn domes within, and far below, 435 

Like clouds suspended in an emerald sky. 
The ash and the acacia floating hang 
Tremulous and pale. Like restless serpents, clothed 
In rainbow and in fire, the parasites, 
Starred with ten thousand blossoms, flow around 440 



' Mrs. Shelley substituted those for ' Immeasurable is substituted for 

tkeir in 1824, and has been followed immense and knotty in the Posthumous 

in aU editions of any authority. I Poefns ; but Mrs. Shelley restored the 

cannot see sufficient advantage in right reading in 1839. 
disturbing Shelley's text. 

d2 
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The gray tnmks, and, as gamesome infants' eyes, 

With gentle meanings, and most innocent wiles. 

Fold their beams round the hearts of those that love, 

These twine their tendrils with the wedded boughs 

Uniting their close union ; the woven leaves 44s 

Make net-work of the dark blue light of day, 

And the night's noontide clearness, mutable 

As shapes in the weird clouds. Soft mossy lawns 

Beneath these canopies extend their swells. 

Fragrant with perfumed herbs, and eyed with blooms 450 

Minute yet beautifuL One darkest glen 

Sends from its woods of musk-rose, twined with jasmine, 

A soul-dissolving odour, to invite 

To some more lovely mystery. Through the dell. 

Silence and Twilight here, twin-sisters, keep 466 

Their noonday watch, and sail among the shades. 

Like vaporous shapes half seen ; beyond, a well. 

Dark, gleaming, and of most translucent wave. 

Images all the woven boughs above. 

And each depending leaf, and every speck 4« 

Of azure sky, darting between their chasms ; 

Nor aught else in the liquid mirror laves 

Its portraiture, but some inconstant star 

Between one^ foliaged lattice twinkling fair. 

Or, painted bird, sleeping beneath the moon, 4«s 

Or gorgeous insect floating motionless. 

Unconscious of the day, ere yet his wings 

Have spread their glories to the gaze of noon. 

Hither the Poet came. His eyes beheld 
Their own wan light through the reflected lines 4:0 

Of his thin hair, distinct in the dark depth 
Of that stiU fountain ; as the human heart, 

^ It ifl worth considering whether <mt is not a misprint for the. 
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Gazing in dreams over the gloomy grave, 

Sees its own treacherous likeness there. He heard 

The motion of the leaves, the grass that sprung 

Startled and glanced and trembled even to feel 

An imaccustomed presence, and the sound 

Of the sweet brook that fix)m the secret springs 

Of that dark fountain rose. A Spirit seemed 

To stand beside him — clothed in no bright robes 

Of shadowy silver or enshrining light, 

Borrowed from aught the visible world affords 

Of grace, or majesty, or mystery ; — 

But, undulating woods, and silent well. 

And leaping^ rivulet, and evening gloom 

Now deepening the dark shades, for speech assuming,* 

Held commune with him, as if he and it 

Were all that was, — only . . . when his regard 

"Was raised by intense pensiveness, . . . two eyes. 

Two starry eyes, hung in the gloom of thought, 

And seemed with their serene and azure smiles 

To beckon him. 
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Obedient to the light 
That slione witliin his soul, he went, pursuing 
The windings of the dell. — ^Tlie rivulet 
Wanton and wild, through many a green ravine 



405 



^ Mr. Rossetti follows Mrs. Shelley's 
later editions (from 1839 onwards) in 
printing rippling rivulet for leaping 
rivulet. Wliy a critic should elect to 
credit Shelley with that piece of verbal 
mosaic, it is not easy to guess ; but 
the ineans by which Mrs. Shelley 
arrived at the corruption are not far 
to seek. In the Potthumous Poems, 
the printer put reaping for leaping ; 
and it is to be assumed that Mrs. 
Shelley, using that text for the pre- 
paration of the 1839 edition, saw 
there was a blunder, and attempted 
to set it right conjecturally, instead of 



referring to the text of her husband. 
Some of the readings restored in this 
poem would seem to indicate, however, 
that she was not without the original 
edition to refer to at need. 

' There is no comma at assuming 
in Shelley's and Mrs. Shelley's editions ; 
but the sense, involved at the best, is 
inscrutable without the comma, which 
probably dropped out by accident. 
I take the passage to mean that the 
Spirit, assuming for speech the undula- 
ting woods, silent well, leaping rivulet, 
and evening gloom deepening the dark 
shades, conmiuncd with the Poet. 
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Beneath the forest flowed. Sometimes it fell 

Among the moss with hollow harmony 

Dark and profound. Now on the polished stones 

It danced; like childhood laughing as it went: 

Then, through the plain in tranquil Wanderings crept, 000 

Eeflecting every herb and drooping bud 

That overhung its quietness. — ^'O stream! 

Whose source is inaccessibly profound. 

Whither do thy mysterious waters tend ? 

Thou imagest my life. Thy darksome stillness, sos 

Thy dazzling waves, thy loud and hollow gidphs. 

Thy searchless fountain, and invisible course 

Have each their type in me : and the wide sky. 

And measureless ocean may declare as soon 

Wliat oozy cavern or what wandering doud 510 

Contains thy waters, as the universe 

Tell where these living thoughts reside, when stretched 

Upon tliy flowers my bloodless limbs shall waste 

r the passing windT 

Beside the grassy shore 
Of the small stream he went ; he did impress m6 

On the green moss his tremulous step, that caught 
Strong shuddering from his burning limbs. As one 
Eoused by some joyous madness from the couch 
Of fever, he did move ; yet, not like him. 
Forgetful of the grave, where, when the flame no 

Of his frail exidtation shall Ije spent, 
He must descend. With rapid steps he went 
Beneath the shade of trees, beside the flow 
Of the wild babbling rivulet ; and now 
Tlie forest's solemn canopies were changed su 

For the" uniform and lightsome evening sky. 
Gray rocks did peep from the spare moss, and stemmed 
The struggling l)rook : tall si>ires of windlestrae 
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Threw their thin shadows down the rugged slope, 

And nought but knarlid^ roots of ancient pines sso 

Branchless and blasted, clenched with grasping roots 

The unwilling soil A gradual change was here, 

Yet ghastly. For, as fast years flow away, 

The smooth brow gathers, and the hair grows thin- 

And white, and where irradiate dewy eyes 

Had shone, gleam stony orbs : — so from his steps 

Bright flowers departed, and the beautiful shade 

Of the green groves, with all their odorous winds 

And musical motions. Calm, he stiU pursued 

The stream, that with a larger volume now 

Boiled through the labyrinthine dell; and there 

Fretted a path through its descending curves 

With its wintry speed. On every side now rose 

Rocks, which, in unimaginable forms. 

Lifted their black and barren pinnacles 

In the light of evening, and its precipice* 
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^ Spelt with a 1; in Shelley's edi- 
tion : see note at p. 34. 

' This much-discussed passage has 
not yet been interpreted in a manner 
approaching satisfactoriness. Before 
Mr. Roesetti's edition came out, he 
proposed a reading which was disputed 
by Mr. Swinburne, and condemned 
on sufficient grounds, but x>ersisted 
in by the emendator. By a strange 
fatahty that seems to have pursued 
the works of Shelley up to the imme- 
diate past^ this passage is mis-quoted 
in Mr. Swinburne's beautiful and in- 
valuable essay, as are other passages : 
I extract as follows : — 

" The passage cited from ' Alastor ' 

is, I believe, corrupt, but I cannot 

accept the critic's proposed change of 

punctuation. Here are the words 

disputed : — 

' On every aide now loea 
Rocks which in unimaginable forme 
Lifted their black and bairen pinnacles 
In the light of eyening, and its predpioe 
Obscoring the ravine dtwcloeed above 
' Mid toppling stones, Uack golik, and jawn- 
ing streams,* Ac 



Mr. Hossetti in evident desperation 

would rearrange the last line thus : — 

' And — its predpioe 
Obscuring — ^the ravine disclosed above,* Ac 

*i,e.* (he adds), ' the rocks, obscuring 
the precipice (the precipitous descent) 
of the ravine, diisclosed said ravine 
overhead.* 

" This [I still quote Mr. Swinburne] 
I must say is intolerable and impos- 
sible. If the words could be wrenched 
and racked into such a meaning, we 
should have here from one of the 
mightiest masters of language the 
most monstrous example on record of 
verbal deformity, of distorted and 
convulsed inversion or perversion of 
words. I suspect the word * its ' to 
be wrong, and either a blind slip of 
the pen or a printer's error. If it is 
not, and we are to assume that there 
is any break in the sentence, the 
parenthesis must surely extend thus 
far — * its precipice obscuring the ravine' 
— i.e., the rocks opened or ' disclosed ' 
where the precipice above the ravine 
obscured it. But I take ' disclosed ' 
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Obscuring the ravine, disclosed above. 

Mid toppling stones, black gulphs and yawning caves. 

Whose windings gave ten thousand various tongues 

To the loud stream. Lo! where the pass expands 

Its stony jaws, the abrupt mountain breaks. 

And seems, with its accumulated crags, 

To overhang the world : for wide expand 

Beneath the wan stars and descending moon 

Islanded seas, blue mountains, mighty streams. 

Dim tracts^ and vast, robed in the lustrous gloom 
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to be the participle; 'its precipice 
darkened the ravine (which was) dis- 
closed above.* Then the sentence is 
left hanging loose and ragged, short 
by a line at least, and never wound up 
to any end at all." — Estays and Studies, 
1875, pp. 196 and 197. 

The passage is given in the text 
precisely as it stands in Shelley's edi- 
tion: whence Mr. Swinburne obtained 
the yawning ttreamSf and the punc- 
tuation of the lines, I cannot conjec- 
ture ; but students have to thank 
him not only for defending the text 
against a ruinous new corruption, but 
also, probably, for finding the key to 
the lost right reading, in fixing the 
corruption of the received text on the 
word itSy and insisting that disclosed is 
a participle here. I have not ventured 
to alter the text, because the reading 
I believe to be the true one might be 
deemed hazardous : it is this : — 

On every side now roae 
Rocks, which, in onimaginable forms, 
Lilted their bhu^ and barren pinnacles 
In the light of evening, amidst prtcipices 
Obscuring the ravine, disclosed above, 
Mid toppling stones, &c 

This reading leaves the sense clear 
and complete, namely that, as the 
poet traversed the widening valley or 
ravine, on every side rose rocks of 
unimaginable form, in the midst of 
precipices ; that these rocks obscured 
the outline of the ravine, which, how- 
ever, was disclosed above, — and that 
th^e rocks rose in the midst, not only 
of precipices, but also of 

toppling stones, black gulphs, and yawn- 
ing caves, 



Whose windings gave ten thonind vuioos 

tongues 
To the loud stream. 

The change proposed would have the 
advantage of clearing Shelley from 
the responsibility of omitting to revise 
his poem properly, — for the accepted 
corrupt reading might easily have 
occurred (according to my experience) 
by a printer's blunder in interpreting 
a fined correction of previous blunders, 
— and it would also save us from the 
necessity of fadng the possibility of 
the poet*s having implied, as he would 
if Mr. Hossetti were correct, so great an 
improbability as the transportation of 
the echoing caves up to the top of the 
ravine. Miss Blind's proposal ( West- 
minster Review^ July, 1870), to read 
inclosed for disclosed, does not help us 
in the least to remove the obscurity 
or complete the sense. 

^ Mr. Rossetti (following Mrs. 
Shelley) prints tracks for tracts. He 
mentions, in a note, Mr. Gamett's 
statement {Relies of SkeUey, p. 96), 
that the word should be tracts, and 
says he thinks Mr. Gamett is pro- 
bably right, but as tracks would not 
be meaningless, he has not " felt safe 
in adopting Mr. Gamett's reading.*' 
Had he consulted Shelley's own text, 
he would have found that this was not 
Mr. Gametts reading, but Shelley's. 
Unless there is a clear proof of Mis. 
Shelley's authority for the chaDge 
(and no one imagines that she haid 
any), surely the preference should be 
given to Shelley's own publiabed text. 
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Of leaden-coloured even, and fiery hiUs 

Mingling their flames with twilight, on the verge 

Of the remote horizon. The near scene. 

In naked and severe simplicity, 56o 

Made contrast with the universe. A pine, 

Eock-rooted, stretched athwart the vacancy 

Its swinging boughs, to each inconstant blast 

Yielding one only response, at each pause 

In most familiar cadence, with the howl m^ 

The thimder and the hiss of homeless streams 

Mingling its solemn song, whilst the broad river. 

Foaming and hurrying o'er its rugged path, 

Fell into that immeasurable void 

Scattering its waters to the passing winds. 570 

Yet the gray precipice and solemn pine 
And torrent, were not all; — one silent nook 
Was there. Even on the edge of that vast mountain, 
Upheld by knotty roots and fallen rocks. 
It overlooked in its serenity 675 

The dark earth, and the bending vault of stars. 
It was a tranquil spot, that seemed to smile 
Even in the lap of horror. Ivy clasped 
The fissured stones with its entwining arms. 
And did embower with leaves for ever green, sso 

And berries dark, the smooth and even space 
Of its inviolated floor, and here 
The children of the autumnal whirlwind bore. 
In wanton sport, those bright leaves, whose decay, 
Red, yellow, or etherially pale, r>»s 

Eivals^ the pride of summer. 'Tis the haunt 
Of every gentle wind, whose breath can teach 
The wilds to love tranquillity. One step, 

^ Mn. SheUey's editions pve rival for rivaU. 
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One human step alone, has ever broken 

The stillness of its solitude : — one voice 590 

Alone inspired its echoes;— even that voice 

Which hither came, floating among the winds. 

And led the loveliest among human forms 

To make their wild haunts the depository 

Of all the grace and beauty that endued &«» 

Its motions, render up its majesty. 

Scatter its music on the unfeeling storm, 

And to the damp leaves and blue cavern mould, 

Nurses of rainbow flowers and branching moss, 

Commit the colours of that varying cheek, eoo 

That snowy breast, those dark and drooping eyes. 

• 

The dim and horned moon hung low, and poured 
A sea of lustre on the horizon's verge 
That overflowed its mountains. Yellow mist 
Filled the imboimded atmosphere, and drank eo6 

Wan moonlight even to fulness: not a star 
Shone, not a sound was heard; the very winds. 
Danger's grim playmates, on that precipice 
Slept, clasped in his embrace. — 0, storm of death! 
Whose sightless speed divides this sullen night: eio 

And thou, colossal Skeleton, that, stiU 
Guiding its irresistible career 
In thy devastating omnipotence. 
Art king of this frail world, from the red field 
Of slaughter, from the reeking hospital, cw 

The patriot's sacred couch, the snowy bed 
Of innocence, the scaffold and the throne, 
A mighty voice invokes thee. Euin calls 
His brother DeatL A rare and regal prey 
He hath prepared, prowling around the world; ao 

Glutted with which thou mayst repose, and men 
Go to their graves like flowers or creeping worms. 
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Nor ever more offer at thy dark shrine 
The unheeded tribute of a broken heart. 

When on the threshold of the green recess 025 

The wanderer's footsteps fell, he knew that death 
Was on him. Yet a little, ere it fled, 
Did he resign his high and holy soul 
To images of the majestic past. 

That paused within his passive being now, eso 

Like winds that bear sweet music, when they breathe 
Through some dim latticed chamber. He did place 
His pale lean hand upon the rugged trunk 
Of the old pine. Upon an ivied stone 
fiecUned his languid head, his Umbs did rest, ess 

DifTused and motionless, on the smooth brink 
Of that obscurest chasm ; — aiid thus he lay, 
Surrendering to their final impulses 
The hovering powers of life. Hope and despair. 
The torturers, slept; no mortal pain or fear ew 

Marred his repose, the influxes of sense, 
And his own being unalloyed by pain. 
Yet feebler and more feeble, calmly fed 
The stream of thought, till he lay breathing there 
At peace, and faintly smiling: — his last sight 646 

Was the great moon, which o'er the western line 
Of the wide world her mighty liom suspended. 
With whose dun beams inwoven darkness seemed 
To mingle. Now upon the jaggM hills 
It rests, and still as the divided frame 660 

Of the vast meteor sunk, the Poet's blood, 
That ever beat in mystic sympathy 
With nature's ebb and flow, grew feebler still: 
And when two lessening points of light alone 
Gleamed through the darkness, the alternate gasp ess 
Of his faint respiration scarce did stir 
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The stagnate night : — till the minutest ray 

Was quenched, the pulse yet lingered in his heart. 

It paused — it fluttered. But when heaven remained 

Utterly black, the murky shades involved 

An image, silent, cold, and motionless, 

As their own voiceless earth and vacant air. 

Even as a vapour fed with golden beams 

That ministered on sunlight, ere the west 

Eclipses it, was now that wondrous^ frame — 

No sense, no motion, no divinity — 

A fragile lute, on whose harmonious strings 

The breath of heaven did wander — a bright stream 

Once fed with many-voiced waves — a dream 

Of youth, which night and tune have quenched for ever, ero 

Still, dark, and diy, and unremembered now.* 
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0, for Medea's wondrous alchemy. 
Which wheresoever it fell made the earth gleam 
With bright flowers, and the wintry boughs exliale 
From vernal blooms fresh fragrance ! 0, that Grod, 
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^ Wonderous in Shelley's edition. 

• Mr. RoBsetti re-punctuates the 
last three and a half lines of this 
passage thus : — 

a bright stream 
Onoe fed with many-voioM waves (a dream 
Of youth which night and time have 

quenched for ever), 
Still, dark, and dry, and unremembered 
now. 

He says we "ought not, without 
strong grounds, to attribute to Shelley 
BO incongruous and unmeaning an 
expression as a youthful dream now 
dry " ; and he adds — " The punctua- 
tion which I have adopted welds the 
two images into one ; viz. : a stream 
which used to be bright, and is now 
dark — flo^wing, and is now dry — sono- 
rous, and is now still ; it has boon 
a dreamy reminiscence of youth, but 
now, thi-ough the influence of night 
(or oblivion) and time, is unremem- 



bered." I have left Shelley's punctua- 
tion undisturbed, first because I do 
not think he would ever have altered 
it, even if his meaning were what Mr. 
Rossetti supposes, and secondly be- 
cause the poet's oi^n punctuation 
seems to me best fitted to express 
what I conceive to be his meaning, 
viz., a fragile lute, now still — a bright 
stream, now dry — a dream of youth, 
now dark. Thus the three adjectives, 
stiUf dark^ and dry would refer to the 
three symbols applied to the wondrous 
frame, while the unremembered^ I 
should take as referring to the won- 
drous frame inde[>endently of the 
symbols. The fact that the whole 
construction is quite illogical and 
inexact goes for nothing : we all 
know that Shelley was not puncti- 
liouBly exact in matters of grammatical 
construction. 
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Profuse of poisons, would concede the chalice 

Wliich but one living man^ has drained, who now, 

Vessel of deathless wrath, a slave that feels 

No proud exemption in the blighting curse 

He bears, over the world wanders for ever. 

Lone as incarnate death ! 0, that the dream 

Of dark magician in his visioned cave, 

Baking the cinders of a crucible 

For life and power, even when his feeble hand 

Shakes in its last decay, were the true law 

Of this so lovely world ! But thou art fled 

Like some frail exhalation; which the dawn 

Bobes in its golden beams, — ah! thou hast fled! 

The brave, the gentle, and the beautiful, 

The child of grace and genius. Heartless things 

Are done and said i' the world, and many worms 

And beasts and men live on, and mighty Earth 

From sea and moimtain, city and mldemess. 

In vesper low or joyous orison. 

Lifts still its solemn voice: — ^but thou art fled — 

Thou canst no longer know or love the shapes 

Of this phantasmal scene, who have to thee 

Been purest ministers, who are, alas ! 

Now thou art not. Upon those pallid lips 

So sweet even in their silence, on those eyes 

That image sleep in death, upon that form 

Yet safe fix)m the worm's outrage, let no tear 

Be shed — ^not even in thought. Nor,* when those hues 
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^ This alluaion to the WaQdering 
Jew, AhasueniB, should be noted 
among the evidences of Shelley's 
tenacitj of imagination. When he 
was about fifteen years old, he and 
Medwin wrote a poem on the subject 
of Ahasuerus (of which most of 
SheUey's portion remains to be dis- 
oorered); in Queen Mab, the Jew 
figures again ; and even in Shelley's 



latest work published during his 
lifetime, Hdlat, we find the chi^acter 
re-introduced. 

' Note, among the reasons for not 
interfering with Shelley's grammar, 
the licence of the double negative, in 
which he follows Shakespeare and 
other writers who preceded him, and 
which, I presume, no one dare deny 
him. 
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Are gMut;, aiid those divinest lineameuts, 
Worn by the eenseleas wind, shall live alone 
In the frail pauses of this simple strain. 
Let not high verse, mourning the memory 
Of that which ia no more, or painting's woe 
Or sculpture, speak in feeble imagery 
Their own cold powers. Art and eloquence, 
And all the shews o' the world are frail and vain 
To weep a loss that turns their lights^ to shade. 
It ia a woe too 'deep for tears,' when all 
Is reft at once, when some surpassing Spirit, 
Whose light adorned the world around it, leaves 
Those who remain behind, not sobs* or groans. 
The passionate tumult of a clinging hope ; 
But pale despair and cold tranquillity. 
Nature's vast frame, the web of human things. 
Birth and the grave, that are not as they were.. 



■ Light for tvfItU in Mrs. Shellej's nor groan* for uX nA* m 
editions. 

* Mn. Shelley lubstitutea n 
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AAKPTEI AlOISn nOTMON AHOTMON. 



[To Coleridge.] 

O ! THERE are spirits of tlie air, 

And genii of the evening breeze, 
And gentle ghosts, with eyes as fair 

As star-beams among twilight trees : — 
Such lovely ministers to meet 
Oft hast thou turned from men thy lonely feet. 

With mountain winds, and babbling springs. 
And moonlight^ seas, that are the voice 

Of these inexplicable things 
Thou didst hold commune, and rejoice 

When they did answer thee; but they 

Cast, like a worthless boon, thy love away. 

And thou hast sought in starry eyes 
Beams that were never meant for thine,* 

Another's wealth : — tame sacrifice 

To a fond faith ! still dost thou pine ? 

Still dost thou hope that greeting hands. 

Voice, looks, or lips, may answer thy demands? 

* MawUam §ea$ in the collected edition : it maj fairly be presumed to 
ediiione. have dropped out by accident. 

* There ia no oommahere in Shelley's 

E 
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All 1 wherefore didst thou build thine hope 

On the false earth's inconstancy? 
Did thine own mind aflford no scope 
Of love, or moving thoughts to thee ? 
That natural scenes or human smiles 
Gould steal the power to wind thee in their vilest 

Yes, all the faithless smiles are fled 

Whose falsehood left thee broken-hearted ; 

Tlie glory of the moon ia dead ; 

Night's ghosts and dreams have now departed ; 

Thine own soul still is true to thee. 

But changed to a foul fiend tliroi^h misery. 

This fiend, whose ghastly presence ever 

Beside thee like tliy shadow hangs. 
Dream not to chase ; — the mad endeavour 

Would scourge thee to severer paugs. 
Be as thou art. Tliy settled fate. 
Dark as it is, aU cliange would aggravate. 



STANZAS.— April, 1814 

Away ! the moor is dark beneath the moon, 

Eapid clouds Iiave drank^ the last pale beam of even : 

Away ! the gathering winds will call the darkness soon, 
And profoundest midnight shroud the serene lights of heaven. 



' Of couree the note of interroga- ecceotnc, it ma; be lilted tlut it 

tioD should, in fltnctiUHa, come ail^r ends the queation where it does legiti' 

vOa. I have left it at thee, u in matel; end,— the two laat lin« of tbt 

Shelley's edition, because I hare no atajua being in reality an ■narrfinn 
doubt he preferred a method of punc ' Jinni ia Un. Shellej'a «ditioBa. 

tuation in support of which, though 
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Pause not ! The time is past ! Every voice cries, Away ! 

Tempt not with one last tear^ thy friend's ungentle mood : 
Thy lover's eye, so glazed and cold, dares not entreat thy stay: 

Duty and dereliction guide thee back to solitude. 

Away, away ! to thy sad and silent home ; 

Pour bitter tears on its desolated hearth ; 
Watch the dim shades as like ghosts they go and come, 

And complicate strange webs of melancholy mirth. 

The leaves of wasted autumn woods shall float around thine 
head: 
The blooms of dewy spring shall gleam beneath thy feet : 
But thy soul or this world must fade in the frost that binds 
the dead, 
Ere midnight's frown and morning's smile, ere thou and 
peace may meet. 

The cloud shadows of midnight possess then- own repose. 
For the weary winds are silent, or the moon is in the deep: 

Some respite to its turbulence unresting ocean knows ; 
Whatever moves, or toils, or grieves, hath its appointed sleep. 

Thou in the grave shalt rest — yet tiU the phantoms flee 
Wliich that house and heath and garden made dear to 
thee erewhile, 
Thy remembrance, and repentance, and deep musings are 
not free 
From the music of two voices and the light of one sweet 
smile. 

^ Mrs. Shelley puts glance for tear ; and Mr. Roesetti follows her. 
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MUTABILITY. 

We are as clouds that veil the midnight moon ; 

How restlessly they speed, and gleam, and quiver, 
Streaking the darkness radiantly! — ^yet soon 

Night closes round, and they are lost for ever: 

Or like forgotten lyres, whose dissonant strings 
Give various response to each varying blast, 

To whose frail frame no second motion brings 
One mood or modulation like the last. 

We rest. — ^A dream has power to poison sleep; 

We rise. — One wandering thought pollutes the day; 
We feel, conceive or reason, laugh or weep; 

Embrace fond woe, or cast our cares away: 

It is the same ! — For, be it joy or sorrow. 
The path of its departure still is free : 

Man's yesterday may ne'er be like his morrow ; 
Nought may endure but Mutability. 



There is no work, nor devicb, nor knowledos, nob wisdom, in the 

GRAVE, WHITHEB THOU QOEST. 



The pale, the cold, and the moony smile 
Which the meteor beam of a starless night 

Sheds on a lonely and sea-girt isle, 
Ere the dawning of mom's imdoubted light. 

Is the flame of life so fickle and wan 

That flits round our steps till their strength Is gone. 
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man ! hold thee on in courage of soul 
Through the stormy shades of thy worldly way, 

And the billows of cloud that around thee roll 
Shall sleep in the light of a wondrous day, 

Where hell, and heaven shall leave thee free 

To the universe of destiny. 

This world is the nurse of all we know, 
This world is the mother of all we feel, 

And the coming of death is a fearful blow 
To a brain unencompassed with nerves of steel; 

When all that we know, or feel, or see, 

Shall pass like an unreal mystery. 

The secret things of the grave are there. 
Where all but this frame must surely be. 

Though the fine-wrought eye and the wondrous ear 
No longer will live to hear or to see 

All that is great and all that is strange 

In the boundless realm of unending change. 

Who telleth a tale of imspeaking death ? 

Who lifteth the veil of what is to come ? 
Wlio painteth the shadows tliat are beneath 

The wide-winding caves of the peopled tomb ? 
Or uniteth the hopes of what shall be 
With the feara and the love for that which we see ? 
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SUMMEE-EVENING CHUKCH-YAED, 

Lechlade, Gloucestershire. 

The wind has swept from the wide atmosphere 

Each vapour that obscured the siuiset's ray; 

And pallid evening twines its beaming hair 

In duskier braids around the languid eyes of day : 

Silence and twilight, imbeloved of men, 

Creep hand in hand, from yon obscurest glen. 



Tliey breathe their spells towards the departing day, 
Encompassing the earth, air, stars, and sea; 
Light, soimd, and motion own the potent sway, 
Eesponding to the charm with its own mystery. 
The winds are still, or the dry church-tower grass 
Knows not their gentle motions as they pass. 

Thou too, aerial Pile! whose pinnacles 
Point from one shrine like pyramids of fire, 
Obeyest in silence their sweet solemn spells. 
Clothing in hues of heaven thy dim and distant spire, 
Around whose lessening and invisible height 
Gather among the stars the clouds of night. 

The dead are sleeping in their sepulclires: 
And, mouldering as they sleep, a tlu'illing sound 
Half sense, half thought, among the darkness stirs. 
Breathed from their wormy beds all living things around. 
And mingling with tlie still night and mute sky 
Its awful hush is felt inaudiblv. 
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Thus solemnized and softened, death is mild 

And terrorless as this serenest night: 

Here could I hope, like some enquiring child 

Sporting on graves, that death did hide from human sight 

Sweet secrets, or beside its breathless sleep 

That loveliest dreams perpetual watch did keep. 



TO 

WORDSWOETH. ^ 

Poet of Nature, thou hast wept to know 
That tilings depart which never may return : 
Childhood and youth, friendship and love's first glow, 
Have fled like sweet dreams, leaving thee to mourn. 
These common woes I feel. One loss is mine 
Which thou too feel'st, yet I alone deplore. 
Thou wert as a lone star, whose liglit did shine 
On some frail bark in winter's midnight roar: 
Tliou heist like to a rock-built refuge stood 
Above the blind and battling multitude : 
In honoured poverty thy voice did weave 
Songs consecrate to truth and liberty, — 
Deserting these, thou leavest me to grieve, 
Thus having been, that thou shouldst cease to be. 



' It 18 probable that students have 
often compared this lament over 
Wordsworth's defection from the re- 
publican cause with Kobert Brown* 
ing's admirable dramatic treatment of 
that defection in The Lost Leader ; 
and much controversy has from time 
to time had place as to whether that 
fine poem really did refer U) Words* 
worth. Browning's name must ever 



stand in honourable connexion with 
that of Shelley (mentioned, indeed, 
in The Loet Leader)', and, even if 
this sonnet be not among the origines 
of Browning's lyric, it is fitting to note 
here the recent publication, in Words- 
worth's prose works ( voL I, p. xxxvii), of 
a letter from the living poet avowing 
that his composition was based (only 
bawd) on the character of Wordsworth. 
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Feelings of a Eepubucas 
ON THE FALL OF BONAPARTE. 

I HATED tliee, fallen tyrant I I did groan 

To think that a most unambitious slave. 

Like thou, sbouldst' dance and revel on the grave 

Of Libeity. Thou mightst have built thy throne 

Where it had stood even now : tliou didst prefer 

A frail and bloody pomp which time has swept 

In fragments towards oblivion. Massacre, 

For this I prayed, would on thy sleep have crept, 

Treason and Slaveiy, Bapine, Fear, and Lost, 

And stifled thee, their minister. I know 

Too late, since thou and France are in the dust. 

That virtue owns a more eternal foe 

Than force or fraud : old Custom, legal Crime, 

And bloody Faith the foulest birth of time. 

SUPERSTITION.* 
Thod taintost all thou lookest upon ! The stars. 
Which on thy cradle beamed so brightly sweet, 
Were gods to the distempered playfulness 
Of thy untutored Infancy ; the trees. 
The grass, the clouds, tlie mouutains, and the sea. 
All living things that walk, swim, creep, or fly. 
Were gods: the sun hud homage, and the moon 
Her worshipper. Then thou becamest, a boy, 
More daring in thy frenzies : every shape. 
Monstrous or vast, or beautifully wild. 



> t leave the heretics] gT«iiim>r he stated in hk prebce to AlatUr ftc, 

andisturbed. Mr. Rnsnetti subatjtuteg not intended for publication. Tbt 

lilt Hue thoiM for lUt thou thovUUt, last two lines atand jnetiiad of the 

* These linea ore from the uith single line in Queen Mai, 

Mction of Qvttn 3fab, privately printed con-erging, U»n didm t»d, and alkrl H 
by Sheliejr in the year 1SI3, and, as God I 
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Which, from sensation's relics, fancy culls; 

The spirits of the air, the shuddering ghost, 

The genii of the elements, the powers 

That give a shape to nature's varied works, 

Had life and place in the corrupt belief . 

Of thy blind heart : yet still thy youthful hands 

Were pure of human blood. Then manhood gave 

Its strength and ardour to thy frenzied brain; 

Thine eager gaze scanned the stupendous scene, 

Whose wonders mocked the knowledge of thy pride : 

Their everlasting and imchanging laws 

Heproached thine ignorance. Awhile thou stoodest 

Baffled and gloomy; then thou didst simi up 

The elements of all that thou didst know ; 

The changing seasons, winter's leafless reign. 

The budding of the heaven-breathing trees. 

The eternal orbs that beautify the night, 

The sim-rise, and the setting of the moon. 

Earthquakes and wars, and poisons and disease. 

And all their causes, to an abstract point 

Converging thou didst give it name, and form, 

InteUigence, and unity, and power. 

SONNET. 

FROM THE ITALIAN OF DANTE. 
Pante Aligkieri to Gnido CavaJLcanti} 

GuiDO, I would that Lappo, thou, and I, 

Led by some strong enchantment, might ascend 

A magic ship, whose charmed sails sliould fly 

With winds at will where'er our thoughts might wend, 

And* that no change, nor any evil chance 

^ Among the MSS. of Leigh Hunt, « "lo vegno il giorno a te infinite volte." 

teveral times referred to in this edi- It will be found in a later volume. 

tioD, is a translation by Shelley of ' Min. Shelley's editions i-ead to for 

Ouido Cavaicanti's Sonnet to Dante, and. 
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Should mar our joyous voyage ; but it might be, 
Tliat even satiety should still enliance 
Between our hearts their strict community : 
And that the bounteous wizard then would place 
Vanna and Bice and my' gentle love, 
Companions of our wandering, and would grace 
With passionate talk wherever we might rove 
Our time, and each were as content and free 
As I believe tliat thou and I should be. 



TEANSLATED FROM THE GREEK OF MOSCHUS. 

Tof oAa Tov ykaiiKiir jrw tm/mi arpf/ia flaAAp, ji.tA. 

When winds that move not its calm surface sweep 
Tlie azure sea, I love tlie land uo more ; 
The smiles of the serene and tranquil deep 
Tempt my unquiet mind, — But when the roar 
Of ocean's gray abyss i-esounds, and foam 
Gathers upon the sea, and vast waves burst, 
I turn from the drear aspect to the home 
Of earth and its deep woods, where interspersed, 
Wlien winds blow loiid, pines make sweet melody. 
Whose house is some lone hark, whose toil the sea. 
Whose prey tlie wandering iish, an evil lot 
Has chosen. — B»it I my luugidd limbs will fling 
Beneath the plane, where the brook's niunnuring 
Moves the calm spirit, but disturbs it not 



' Shelley can hardly have foreotten Vanna and Blue and SU gfintlE Iotb 

that Bioe vaa the beloved of Dante, es a tranalation of the linea 

Bod I Buapect the wurd my um mle- E Hmuia Vuim, e Mcuma Biu pot. 

Jiriut for thg. The tranalation would Cou quaUa lu U noniw d«U« UmU, 

atill be incorrect ; but the poet might meaning liter^lj " and Lady Vaima, 

ensily have got cunfiued about the lew <uiil then Lwly Bice, with her on num- 

Ini|iort«nt kdiee of 1A|>o and Oiiido. ber thirty " (of DHnte'x 1i«t iif the 

I cannot bring luywlf Im think Shelley "i"ty faiiwt ladim of KIonilKC ; tee 

could have writttin Viiti -Vwom). 



THE DJEMON OF THE WORLD. 



A FRAGMENT. 



Neo tantum prodere vati, 
Quantum scire lioet. Venit etas omnia in unam 
Congeriem, miserumque premunt tot ssccula pectus. 

Lttcan Phart. L. v. 1. 176. 



THE D^MON OF THE WORLD. 



A FRAGMENT. ^ 



How wonderful is Death, 

Death and his brother Sleep! 
One pale as yonder wan and homed moon. 

With lips of lurid blue. 
The other glowitig like the vital mom, * 

When throned on ocean's wave 

It breathes over the world: 
Yet both so passing strange and wonderful ! 

Hath then the iron-sceptred Skeleton, 

Whose reign is in the tainted sepulchres, lo 

To the hell dogs that couch beneath his throne 

Cast that fair prey ? Must that divinest form. 

Which love and admiration cannot view 

Without a beating heart, whose azure veins 

Steal like dark streams along a field of snow, is 

Whose outline is as fair as marble clothed 

In light of some sublimest mind, decay ? 

Nor putrefaction's breath 
Leave aught of this pure spectacle 



* A revised fragment of Quern Mob, will be found in its place among the 
which Poem Shelley*! edition youthful poema. 
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But loath 9omeiiess and ruin ? — » 

Spare aught but a dark theme. 
On wliicli the lightest heart might moralize ? 
Or is it hut tliat downy-wingfed slumbers 
Have charmed their nurse coy Silence near her lids 

To watch their own repose ? a 

Will they, when morning's heam 

Flows through those wells of light. 
Seek far from noise and day some western cave. 
Where woods and streams with soft and pausing windn 

A -lulling Murmur weave ? — » 

lanthe doth not sleep 

The dreamless sleep of death : 
Nor in her moonlight cliamher silently 
Doth Henry hear her regular pulses throh. 

Or mark her delicate cheek » 

With interchange of hues mock the broad moon, 

Outwatching weary night. 

Without assured reward. 

Her dewy eyes are closed ; 
On their translucent lids, whose texture fine « 

Scarce hides the dark blue orbs that hum helow 

With unapparcnt fire, 

The baby Sleep is pillowed ; 

Her golden tresses shade 

Tlie IxJsom's stainless pride, « 

Twining like tendrils of the parasite 

Around a marble column. 

Hark ! whence that rushing sound ? 
'Tis like a wondrous strain that sweeps 
Around a lonely ruin h 

When west winds sigh and evening waves respond 
In whispers from the shore : 
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Tis wilder than the unmeasured notes 

Which from the unseen lyres of dells and groves 

The genii of the breezes sweep. ^ 

Floating on waves of music and of light 
The chariot of the Daemon of the Worid 

Descends in silent power: 
Its shape reposed within : slight as some cloud 
That catches but the palest tinge of day en 

When evening yields to night, 
Bright as that fibrous woof when stars indue 

Its transitory robe. 
Four shapeless shadows bright and beautiful 
Draw that strange car of glory, reins of light es 

Check their unearthly speed; they stop and fold 

Their wings of braided air : 
Tlie Daemon leaning from the etherial car 

Gazed on the slimibering maid. 
Human eye hath ne'er beheld 70 

A shape so wild, so bright, so beautiful, 
As that which o'er the maiden's charmM sleep 

Waving a stany wand. 

Hung like a mist of light 
Such sounds as breathed around like odorous winds 75 

Of wakening spring arose. 
Filling the chamber and the moonlight sky. 

Maiden, the world's supremest spirit 

Beneath the shadow of her wings 
Folds all thy memory doth inlierit so 

From ruin of divinest things, 
Feelings that lure thee to betray. 
And light of thoughts that pass away. 

For thou hast earned a mighty boon. 

The truths which wisest poets see 85 
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Dimly, thy mind may make its own, 
Kewarding its own majesty. 

Entranced in some diviner mood 
Of self-oblivious solitude. 

Custom, and Faith, and Power thou spumest ; oo 

From hate and awe thy heart is free; 
Ardent and pure as day thou bumest, 
For dark and cold mortality 
A living light, to cheer it long, 
The watch-fires of the world among. w 

Therefore from nature's inner shrine, 

Where gods and fiends in worship bend, 
Majestic spirit, be it thine 

The flame to seize, the veil to rend. 

Where the vast snake Eternity loo 

In charmed sleep doth ever lie. 

All that inspires thy voice of love, 

Or speaks in thy unclosing eyes. 
Or through thy frame doth bum or move. 

Or think or feel, awake, arise! m 

Spirit, leave for mine and me 
Earth's unsubstantial mimicry !^ 

It ceased, and from the mute and moveless frame 

A radiant spirit arose. 
All beautiful in naked purity. no 

Eobed in its human hues it did ascend. 
Disparting as it went the silver clouds 
It moved towards the car, and took its seat 

Beside the Daemon shape. 

^ Mimickry in Shelley's edition. 
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Obedient to the sweep of aery song, 115 

The mighty ministers 
Unfurled their prismy wings. 

The magic car moved on ; 
The night was fair, innumerable stars 

Studded heaven's dark blue vault; 120 

The eastern wave grew pale 

With the first smile of mom. 

The magic car moved on. 

From the swift sweep of wings 
The atmosphere in flaming sparkles flew ; 12s 

And where the burning wheels 
Eddied above the mountain's loftiest peak 

Was traced a line of lightning. 
Now far above a rock the utmost verge 

Of the wide earth it flew, 130 

The rival of the Andes, whose dark brow 

Frowned o'er the. silver sea. 

Far, far below the chariot's stormy path, 

Cabn as a slumbering babe. 

Tremendous ocean lay. lac 

Its broad and silent mirror gave to view 

The pale and waning stars. 

The chariot's fiery track, 

And the grey light of mom 

Tinging those fleecy clouds i40 ♦ 

That cradled in their folds the infant dawn. 

The chariot seemed to fly 
Through the abyss of an immense concave, 
Badiant with million constellations, tinged 

With shades of infinite colour, 145 

And semicircled with a belt 

Flasliing incessant meteors. 

F 
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As they approached their goal. 
The wingM shadows seemed to gather speed. 
The sea no longer was distiiigaiflhed ; earth 
Appeared a vast and shadowy sphere, suspended 

In the hlack concave of heaven 

With the sun's doodlesa orh. 

Whose rays of rapid light 
Farted around the chariot's swifter course. 
And fell like ocean's feathery spray 

Dashed from the boiling suige 

Before a vessel's prow. 

The mi^c car moved on. 

Earth's distant orb appeared 
The smallest light that twinkles in the heavens, 

Whilst round the chariot's way 
Innumerable systems widely rolled. 

And countless spheres diffused 
An ever varying glory. 
It was a sight of wonder! Some were homed. 
And, like the moon's argentine crescent hnng 
In the dark dome of heaven, some did shed 
A clear mild beam like Hesperus, while the aea 
Yet glows with fading sun-light ; others dashed 
Athwart the night with trains of bickering fire, 
like spherM worlds to death and ruin driven ; 
Some shone like stars, and as the chariot passed 

Bedimmed all other light. 

Spirit of Nature ! here 
In this interminable wilderness 
Of worlds, at whose involved immensity 

Even soaring fancy stagers, 

Here is thy fitting temple. 

Tet not the lightest leaf 
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That quivers to the passing breeze 

Is less instinct with thee, — 

Yet not the meanest worm, 
That lurks in graves and fattens on the dead 

Less shares thy eternal breath* i85 

Spirit of Nature ! thou 
Imperishable as this glorious scene, 

Here is thy fitting temple. 

If solitude hath ever led thy steps 

To the shore of the immeasurable sea, loo 

And thou hast lingered there 

Until the sun's broad orb 
Seemed resting on the fiery line of ocean, 
Thou must have marked the braided webs of gold 

That without motion hang ifts 

Over the sinking sphere : 
Thou must have marked the billowy moimtain clouds, 
Edged with intolerable radiancy. 

Towering like rocks of jet 

Above the biumng deep: 200 

And yet there is a moment 

When the sim's highest point 
Peers like a star o'er ocean's western edge. 
When those far clouds of feathery purple gleam 
like fairy lands girt by some heavenly sea: 205 

Then has thy rapt imagination soared 
Where in the midst of all existing things 
The temple of the mightiest Daemon stands. 

Tet not the golden islands 
That gleam amid yon flood of purple light, 210 

Nor the feathery curtains 

That canopy the sun's resplendent couch, 

Nor the burnished ocean waves 

f2 
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Fa^'ing that gorgeous dome, 

So fair, so wonderful s sight 
As the eternal temple could afford. 
The elements of all that human thought 
Can frame of lovely or sublime, did join 
To rear the fabric of the fane, nor aught 
Of earth may image forth its majesty. 
Yet likest evening's vault that faery hall. 
As heaven low resting on the wave it spread 

Its floors of flashing light. 

Its vast and azure dome ; 
And on the verge of that obsctu-e abyss 
Where crystal battlements o'erhang the gidph 
Of the dark world, ten thousand spheres diffuse 
Their lustre through its adamantine gates. 

The magic car no longer moved ; 

The Dicmon and the Spirit 

Entered the eternal gates, 

Tliose clouds of aeiy gold 

Tliat slept in glittering billows 

Beneatli the azure canopy. 
With the etherial footsteps trembled not ; 

While slight and odorous mists 
Floated to strains of thrilling melody 
Through the vast columns and the pearly shrines. 

The Daemon and tlie Spirit 
Approached tlie overhanging battlement, 
Kelow lay stretched the boundless universe ! 

There, far as the remotest line 
Tliat limits swift imagination's flight. 
Unending orbs mingled in mazy motion. 

Immutably fulfilling 

Eternal Nature's law. 
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Above, below, around, 
The circKng systems fonned 
A wilderness of harmony. 

Each with ondeviating aim 250 

In eloquent silence through the depths of space 
Pursued its wondrous way. — 

Awhile the Spirit paused in ecstasy. 

Yet soon she saw, as the vast spheres swept by, 

Strange things within their belted orbs appear. 255 

Like animated frenzies, dimly moved 

Shadows, and skeletons, and fiendly shapes, 

Thronging round human graves, and o'er the dead 

Sculpturing records for each memory 

In verse, such as malignant gods pronounce, seo 

Blasting the hopes of men, when heaven and hell 

Confounded burst in ruin o'er the world: 

And they did build vast trophies, instruments 

Of murder, himian bones, barbaric gold, 

Skins torn from living men, and towers of skulls 206 

With sightless holes gazing on blinder heaven. 

Mitres, and crowns, and brazen chariots stained 

With blood, and scrolls of mystic wickedness. 

The sanguine codes of venerable crime. 

Tlie likeness of a throned king came by, 270 

"VVTien these had past, bearing upon his brow 

A threefold crown; his countenance was calm. 

His eye severe and cold; but his right hand 

Was charged with bloody coin, and he did gnaw 

By fits, with secret smiles, a himian heart 275 

Concealed beneath his robe; and motley shapes, 

A multitudinous throng, around him knelt. 

With bosoms bare, and bowed heads, and false looks 

Of true submission, as the sphere rolled by, 

Brooking no eye to witness their foul shame, sso 
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Which human hearts must feel, while human tongues 
Tremble to speak, they did rage horribly. 
Breathing in self contempt tierce blasphemies 
Against the Daemon of the World, and high 
Hurling their arm^d hands where the pure Spirit, 
Serene and inaccessibly secure, 
Stood on an isolated pinnacle. 
The flood of ages combating below 
The depth of the unbounded universe 

Above, and all around 
Necessity's unchanging harmony. 



sw 



THE END 



[of ALattor and other PotiM.'] 



The imprint of the AUutor volume is aa follows \-^ 



" Printad by 8. Hunilton, Weybridge, Suirej. 



MONT BLANC.' 



[The next book put forth by Shelley after Akuior and oi^tr Poem* was the 
little volume contaming, among other things, the following poem, and whereof 
the title runs thua : " History of a Six Weeks* Tour through a Part of FVanoe, 
Switzerland, Gkrmany, and Holland : with Letters descriptiTe of a Sail Round 
the Lake o| Geneva, and of the Glaciers of Chamouni London, Published by 
T. Hookham, Jun. Old Bond Street ; and C. and J. Oilier, Welbeck S^^et 
1817.** The History and two of the letters are by Mrs. Shelley, — the rest of the 
letters, two in number, by Shelley to Peacock. This poem, as well as the AUutar, 
was included in the volume of Potthumout Poemt (1824). In Shelley's preface 
to the Six Wttki Tour, it is stated that Mont Blanc " was composed under the 
immediate impression of the deep and powerful feelings excited by the objects 
which it attempts to describe ; and as an undisciplined overflowing <^ Uie soul, 
rests its claim to approbation on an attempt to imitate the untameable wildnera 
and inaccessible solemnity from which those feelings sprang.** Mrs. SheUey 
says the poem was inspired by the view, as Shelley " lingered on the Bridge of 
Arve on his way through the Vale of Chamouni." — H. B. F.J 
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LINES WRITTEN IN THE VALE OF CHAMOUNL 

I. 

The everlasting universe of things 

Flows through the mind, and rolls its rapid waves. 

Now dark — ^now glittering — ^now reflecting gloom — 

Now lending splendour, where fix)m secret springs 

The source of human thought its tribute brings 5 

Of waters, — ^with a sound but half its own, 

Such as a feeble brook will oft assume 

In the wild woods, among the mountains lone. 

Where waterfalls around it leap for ever. 

Where woods and winds contend, and a vast river 10 

Over its rocks ceaselessly bursts and raves. 

II. 

Tlius thou, Ravine of Arve — dark, deep Ravine — 

Thou many-coloured, many-voicfed vale. 

Over whose pines, and cragg, and caverns sail 

Fast cloud shadows^ and sunbeams : awful scene, 15 

Where Power in likeness of the Arve comes down 

From the ice gulphs that gird his secret throne. 

Bursting through these dark mountains like the flame 

Of lightning thro' the tempest; — thou dost lie, 

' In the Patthumous Poem$ (1824) ftc. I take it Shelley meant doud- 

Mrs. Shelley added a comma at doud, ihadowt, but omitted the hyphen, 88 he 

thus changing the sense : in 1839 she often does in such cases, e. ^. in the 

added an «, thus, Fast chudt, ihadowt, next line but one, ice gulph*. 
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Thy' giaot brood of pines around thee clinging. 

Children of elder time, in whose devotion 

The chainlesa winds stiU come and ever came 

To drink their odours, and their mighty swinging 

To hear — an old and solemn hannony ; 

Thine earthly rainbows stretched across the sweep 

Of the ethereal waterfall, whose veil 

Bobes some unsculptured image ; the strange sleep 

Which when the voices of the desart fail 

Wraps all in its own deep eternity ; — 

Thy caverns echoing to the Arve'a commotion, 

A loud, lone sound no other sound can tame ; 

Thou art pervaded with that ceaseless motion. 

Thou art the path of that unresting sound — 

Dizzy Eavine ! and when I gaze on thee 

I seem as in a trance sublime and strange 

To muse on my own separate phantasy. 

My own, my human mind, which passively 

Now renders and receives fast influencinga, 

Holding an unremitting interchange 

With the clear universe of things around ; 

One legion of wild thoughts, whose wandering winga 

Now float above thy darkness, and now rest 

Where that or thou art no nubidden guest. 

In the stiU cave of the witch Poesy, 

Seeking among the shadows that pass by 

Ghosts of all things that are, some shade of thee. 

Some phantom, some faint image; till the breast 

From which they fled recalls them, thou art there ! 

III. 
Some say that gleams of a remoter world 
Visit the soul in sleep, — that death is slumber, 

' rtc in Hid. Shellef's editions of 1S39. 
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And that its shapes the busy thoughts outnumber 

Of those who wake and live. — I look on high ; 

Has some unknown omnipotence unfurled 

The veil of life and death ? or dd I lie 

In dream, and does the mightier world of sleep 65 

Spread^ far around and inaccessibly 

Its circles ? For the very spirit fails, 

Driven like a homeless cloud fix)m steep to steep 

That vanishes among the viewless gales ! 

Far, far above, piercing the infinite sky, oo 

Mont Blanc appears, — stiU, snowy, and serene — 

Its subject mountains their unearthly forms 

Pile around^ it, ice and rock; broad vales between 

Of frozen floods, unfathomable deeps. 

Blue as the overhanging heaven, that spread 66 

And wind among the accumulated steeps; 

A desart peopled by the storms alone. 

Save when the eagle brings some hunter's bone. 

And the wolf tracks* her there — ^how hideously 

Its shapes are heaped around ! rude, bare, and high, 70 

Ghastly, and scarred, and riven. — Is this the scene 

Where the old Earthquake-daemon taught her young 

Buiii ? Were these their toys ? or did a sea 

Of fire, envelope once this silent snow ? 

None can reply — all seems eternal now. 76 

The wilderness has a mysterious tongue 

Which teaches awful doubt, or faith so mild. 

So solemn, so serene, that man may be 

But for such faith* with nature reconciled; 

Thou hast a voice, great Mountain, to repeal sc 



' Speed in Mrs. SheUey's ediiionfl of Oamett tells me that in an extant MS.,. 

1889. a draft mainly in pencil, this passage 

' So in Shelley's and all authoritative stands and ike wolj vxUchet her, 

editions ; but I suspect a printer's « In the draft mentioned as having 

error for rowid, been inspected by Mr. Oamett this- 

' Tracts in Shelley's edition. Mr. passiige utands In »uch afaiih. 
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Large codes of fraud and woe ; not understood 
By all, but which the wise, and great, and good 
Interpret, or make felt, or deeply feeL 

IV. 

The fields, the lakes, the forests, and the streams. 

Ocean, and aU the Uving things that dwell ^ 

Within the daedal earth; lightning, and rain. 

Earthquake, and fiery flood, and hurricane. 

The torpor of the year when feeble dreams 

Visit the hidden buds, or dreamless sleep 

Holds every future leaf and flower; — ^the boimd » 

With which from that detested trance they leap ; 

The works and ways of man, their death and birth. 

And that of him and all that his may be ; 

All things that move and breathe with toil and sound 

Are bom and die; revolve, subside and swelL »& 

Power dwells apart in its tranquillity 

Eemote, serene, and inaccessible: 

And this, the naked countenance of earth. 

On which I gaze, even these primaeval mountains 

Teach the adverting mind. The glaciers creep loo 

Like snakes that watch their prey, from their far foimtains, 

Slow^ rolling on; there, many a precipice. 

Frost and the Sun in scorn of mortal power 

Have piled : dome, pyramid, and pinnacle, 

A city of death, distinct with many a tower io6 

And wall impregnable of beaming ice. 

Yet not a city, but a flood of ruin 

Is there, that from the boundaries of the sky * 

EoUs its perpetual stream ; vast pines are strewing 

^ Mrs. Shelley improves the grammar of the siiet for boundarte* cf the thf, 

at the expense of the rhythm, by sub- and secures a bad rhyme between ice 

stituting dovdy for dow, in her edi- and »kie$j but, as it seems to me, with« 

tions of 1839. out advantage. 

' Mr. Rossetti substitutes boundary 
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Its destined path, or in the mangled soil no 

Branchless and shattered stand ; the rocks, drawn down 

From yon remotest waste, have overthrown 

The limits of the dead and living world, 

Never to be reclaimed. The dwelling-place 

Of insects, beasts, and birds, becomes its spoil; 115 

Their food and their retreat for ever gone. 

So much of life and joy is lost. The race 

Of man, flies far in dread ; his work and dwelling 

Vanish, like smoke before the tempest's stream. 

And their place is not known. Below, vast caves 120 

Shine in the rushing torrent's^ restless gleam. 

Which from those secret chasms in tumult welling 

Meet in the vale, and one majestic Eiver, 

The breath and blood of distant lands, for ever 

Rolls its loud waters to the ocean waves, 125 

Breathes its swift vapours to the circling air. 

v. 

Mont Blanc yet gleams on high : — ^the power is there. 

The still and solemn power of many sights. 

And many sounds, and much of life and death. 

In the calm darkness of the moonless nights, iso 

In the lone glare of day, the snows descend 

Upon that Mountain; none beholds them there. 

Nor when the flakes bum in the sinking sun, 

Or the star-beams dart through them : — Winds contend 

Silently there, and heap the snow with breath im 

Bapid and strong, but silently ! Its home 

The voiceless lightning in these solitudes 

Keeps innocently, and like vapour broods 

Over the snow. The secret strength of tilings 

' Mr. Roflsetti substitutes torrent^. ther Sbellej would ever have made 
Of course the grammar of this reading such a change, 
is right ; but it is questionable whe- 
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Which governs thought, and to the infinite dome i40 

Of heaven is as a law, inhabits thee ! 

And what were thou, and earth, and stars, and sea, 

If to the human mind's imaginings 

Silence and solitude were vacancy? 



June 23, 1816. 



CANCELLED PASSAGE OF MONT BLANC. 

There is a voice, not understood by all, 
Sent from these desert-caves. It is the roar 
Of the rent ice-cliff which the sunbeams call. 
Plunging into the vale — ^it is the blast 
Descending on the pines — ^the torrents pour. . . . 

(Garnett's Jtdict of ShdUy, p. 75.) 



Mont Blane being the concluding piece in the Six WtM Toicr, the 
imprint of the volume comes here : it is as follows : — 



" R^ynell, Printer, 45, Brotd-street, 
Oolden-tqnare. " 
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OB, 



THE REVOLUTION OF THE GOLDEN CITY. 



(Usually known as The Revolt of Idam). 



[Loon and Cythna, written in the sammer of 1817, was printed in the latter 
part of that year, the title-page being dated 1818. It is an octavo Tolume, 
oonsisting of title-page, preface pp. 111. to XXII., fly-title to the Dedication, 
with quotation from Chapman's Bifron*» Ckmtpiracy (Act III.), dedication pp. 
XXIV. to XXXIL, fly-title Laon and Cytkna with quotation from Pindar, and 
270 pages of text. The BevoU of Idawi, being made up from the same sheets 
with a fresh title-page and 26 cancel-leaves, the same particulars apply, except 
that the preface, having the final paragraph cancelled, ends on page TCXl. 
Some few copies of The BevoU bear the date 1817, instead of 1818 : probably 
a realistic compositor set up the new title-page, and his realism was only 
discovered after the printing was begun. The same sheets were used again in 
1829 with a third title-page as follows : ** The Revolt op Islam ; a Poem dt 
Twelve Cantos. By Percy Bysshe Shelley. London : Printed for John 
Brooks, 421 Oxford Street, 1829." In the meantime some part of the 
stock of cancel-leaves had, I presume, been lost ; for copies of the 1829 issue 
gf The RetdU of Idam not unfrequently occur with Laon and Cytkna text 
There is^a list of errata usually found in all the four varieties of the book, 
but sometimes missing. For further biblic^raphical pcuticidars, and for an 
account of the copy worked upon by Shelley, now in my possession, and from 
which the poem is here edited, iee Appendix. I am not aware of any complete 
extant MS. of Laon and Cythna ; but Sir Percy Shelley has the preface and 
dedication, written fair for the press in Shelley's handwriting ; Leigh Hunt 
published a fac-simile of four lines in his Lord Byron and Bome of hie Contem- 
porariee ; Mr. W. M. Roasetti owns a larger fragment (24 lines) formerly in 
the possession of Hunt, and of which a fac-simile was given in some copies of 
Mr. Ro88etti*8 two-volume edition of Shelley's Poetry ; and there is a still 
larger fragment (52 lines) among the Leigh Hunt MBS. placed at my disposal 
by Mr. Townshend Mayer. The principal variations shewn in these MSS. will 
be found in my foot-notes. — H.B.F.] 
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PREFACE. 

[bT 8HELLET.] 

The Poem which I now present to the world, is an 
attempt from which I scarcely dare to expect success, and 
in which a writer of established fame might fail without 
disgrace. It is an experiment on the temper of the public 
mind, as to how far a thirst for a happier condition of 
moral and political society survives, among the enlightened 
and refined, the tempests which have shaken the age in 
wliich we live. I have sought to enlist the harmony of 
metrical language, the etherial combinations of the fancy, 
the rapid and subtle transitions of human passion, all 
those elements which essentially compose a Poem, in the 
cause of a liberal and comprehensive morality, and in the 
view of kindling within the bosoms ot my readers, a virtuous 
enthusiasm for those doctrines of liberty and justice, that 
faith and hope in something good, which neither violence, 
nor misrepresentation, nor prejudice, can ever totally extin- 
guish among mankind. 

For this purpose I have chosen a story of human 
passion in its most universal character, diversified with 
moving and romantic adventures, and appealing, in contempt 
of all artificial opinions or institutions, to the common sym- 
pathies of every himian breast. I have made no attempt 
to recommend the motives which I would substitute for 
those at present governing mankind by methodical and 
systematic argument. I would only awaken the feelings, 
HO that the reader should see the beauty of true viitue, and 
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be incited to those enquiries which have led to my moral 
and political creed, and that of some of the sublimest intel- 
lects in the world. The Poem therefore, (with the exception 
of the first Canto, wliich is purely introductory), is narra- 
tive, not didactic. It is a succession of pictures illustrating 
the growth and progress of individual mind aspiring after 
excellence, and devoted to the love of mankind ; its influence 
in refining and making pure the most daring and un- 
common impulses of the imagination, the understanding, 
and the senses ; its impatience at " all the oppressions 
which are done under the sun ;" its tendency to awaken 
public hope and to enlighten and improve mankind; the 
rapid effects of the application of that tendency ; the awak- 
ening of an immense nation from their slavery and degra- 
dation to a true sense of moral dignity and freedom ; the 
bloodless dethronement of tiieir oppressors, and the unveilng 
of the religious frauds by which they had been deluded 
into submission; the tranquillity of successful patriotism, 
and the universal toleration and benevolence of true philan- 
thropy ; the treachery and barbarity of hired soldiers ; vice 
not the object of punishment and hatred, but kindness and 
pity ; the faithlessness of tyrants ; the confederacy of the 
Kulers of the World, and the restoration of the expelled 
Dynasty by foreign arms ; the massacre and extermination 
of the Patriots, and the victory of established power; the 
consequences of legitimate despotism, civil war, famine, 
pLigue, superstition, and an utter extinction of the domes- 
tic affections ; the judicial murder of the advocates of 
Liberty ; the temporary triumph of oppression, that secure 
earnest of its final and inevitable fall ; the transient nature 
of ignorance and error, and the eternity of genius and 
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virtue. Such is the series of delineations of which the 
Poem consists. And if the lofty passions with which it has 
been my scope to distinguish this story, shall not excite 
in the reader a generous impulse, an ardent thirst for excel- 
lence, an interest profoimd and strong, such as belongs 
to no meaner desires — let not the failure be imputed to a 
natural unfitness for human sympathy in these sublime and 
animating themes. It is the business of the Poet to com- 
municate to others the pleasure and the enthusiasm arising 
out of those images and feelings, in the vivid presence of 
which within his own mind, consists at once his inspira- 
tion and his reward. 

The panic which, like an epidemic, transport, seized upon 
all classes of men during the excesses consequent upon the 
French Revolution, is gradually giving place to sanity. It 
has ceased to be believed, that whole generations of man- 
kind ought to consign themselves to a hopeless inheritance 
of ignorance and misery, because a nation of men who had 
been dupes and slaves for centuries, were incapable of con- 
ducting themselves with the wisdom and tranquillity of 
ireemen so soon as some of their fetters were partially 
loosened. That their conduct could not have been marked 
by any other characters than ferocity and thoughtlessness, 
is the historical fact from which liberty derives all its 
recommendations, and falsehood ^ the worst features of its 
deformity. There is a reflux in the tide of human things 
which bears the shipwrecked hopes of men into a secure 
haven, after the storms are past. Metliinks, those who now 
live have sun'ived an age of despair. 

^ lu Shelley*!} edition, faUJiood. 
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The French Eevolution may be considered as one of 
those manifestations of a general state of feeling among 
civilized mankind, produced by a defect of correspondence 
between the knowledge existing in society and the improve- 
ment, or gradual abolition of political institutions. The 
year 1788 may be assumed as the epoch of one of the 
most important crises produced by this feeling. The sym- 
pathies connected with that event extended to every bosonL 
The most generous and amiable natures were those which 
participated the most extensively in these sympathies. 
But such a degree of unmingled good was expected, as it 
was impossible to realize. - If the Eevolution had been in 
every respect prosperous, then misrule and superstition 
would lose half their claims to our abhorrence, as fetters 
which the captive can unlock with the slightest motion 
of his fingers, and which do not eat with poisonous rust 
into the souL The revulsion occasioned by the atrocities 
of the demagogues and the re-establishment of successive 
tyrannies in France was terrible, and felt in the remotest 
comer of the ci\dlized world. Could they listen to the 
plea of reason who had groaned under the calamities of a 
social state, according to the provisions of which, one man 
riots in luxury whilst another famishes for want of bread ? 
Can he who the day before was a trampled slave, suddenly 
become liberal-minded, forbearing, and independent ? This 
is the consequence of the habits of a state of society to be 
produced by resolute perseverance and indefatigable hope, 
and long-suffering and long believing courage, and the 
systematic efforts of generations of men of intellect and 
virtue. Such is the lesson which experience teaches now. 
But on the first revei*scs of liope in the progi'css of French 
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liberty, the sanguine eagerness for good overleapt the solu- 
tion of these questions, and for a time extinguished itself 
in the unexpectedness of their result. Thus many of the 
most ardent and tender-hearted of the worshippers of public 
good, have been morally ruined by what a partial glimpse 
of the events they deplored, appeared to shew as the 
melancholy desolation of all their cherished hopes. Hence 
gloom and misanthropy have become the characteristics of the 
age in which we live, the solace of a disappointment that 
unconsciously finds relief only in the wilful exaggeration of 
its own despair. This influence has tainted the literature of 
the age w4th the hopelessness of the minds from which it 
flows. Metaphysics^, and enquiries into moral and political 
science, have become little else than vain attempts to revive 
exploded superstitions, or sophisms like those* of Mr. Malthus, 
calculated to lull the oppressors of mankind into a security of 
everlasting triumph. Our works of fiction and poetry have 
been overshadowed by the same infectious gloom. But 
mankind appear to me to be emerging from their trance. 
I am aware, methinks, of a slow, gradual, silent change. 
In that belief I have composed the following Poem. 

I do not presume to enter into competition with our 
greatest contemporary Poets. Yet I am unwiUing to tread 
in the footsteps of any who have preceded me. I have 
sought to avoid the imitation of any style of language or 



' I ought to except Sir W. Drummond's " Academical Questions ;" a volume 
of very acute and powerful metaphysical criticism. [Shkllkt'b notr]. 

' It is remarkable, as a symptom of the re\dval of public hope, that Mr. 
Kalthus has assigned, in the later editions of his work, an indefinite dominion 
to moral restraint over the principle of population. This concession answers 
all the inferences from his doctrine unfavourable to human improvement, and 
reduces the " Essat on Population " to a commentary illustrative of the 
unauKwerableness of " Political Justice." [Shelley's note.] 
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versification peculiar to the original minds of which it is 
the character, designing that even if what I have produced 
be worthless, it should still be properly my own. Nor 
have I permitted any system relating to mere words, to 
divert the attention of the reader from whatever interest 
I may have succeeded in creating, to my own ingenuity 
in contriving to disgust them according to the rules of 
criticism. I have simply clothed my thoughts in what 
appeared to me the most obvious and appropriate language. 
A person familiar with nature, and with the most cele- 
brated productions of the himian mind, can scarcely err in 
following the instinct, with respect to selection of language, 
produced by that familiarity. 

Tliere is an education peculiarly fitted for a Poet, with- 
out which, genius and sensibility can hardly fill tlie 
circle of their capacities. No education indeed can 
entitle to this appellation a dull and unobservant mind, 
or one, though neither dull nor unobservant, in which 
tlie channels of communication between thought and 
expression have been obstructed or closed. How far it 
is my fortune to belong to either of the latter classes, I 
cannot know. I aspire to be something better. Tlie circum- 
stances of my accidental education have been favourable to 
this ambition. I have been familiar from boyhood with 
mountains and lakes, and the sea, and the solitude of forests : 
Danger which sports upon the brink of precipices, has been 
my playmate. I have trodden the glaciers of the Alps, 
and lived under the eye of Mont Blanc. I have been a 
wanderer among distant fields. I liave sailed down mighty 
rivers, and seen the sun rise and set, and the stars come 
forth, whilst I have sailed night and day down a rapid 
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stream among mountains. I have seen populous cities, and 
have watched the passions which rise and spread, and sink 
and change amongst assembled multitudes of men. I have 
seen the theatre of the more visible ravages of tyranny 
and war, cities and villages reduced to scattered groups of 
black and roofless houses, and the naked inhabitants sitting 
famished upon their desolated thresholds. I have conversed 
with living men of genius. The poetry of antient Greece 
and Eome, and modem Italy, and our own country, has 
been to me like external nature, a passion and an enjoy- 
ment. Such are the sources from which the materiab for 
the imagery of my Poem have been drawn. I have con- 
sidered Poetry in its most comprehensive sense, and have 
read the Poets and the Historians, and the Metaphysicians^ 
whose writings have been accessible to me, and have looked 
upon the beautiful and majestic scenery of the earth as 
common sources of those elements which it is the province 
of the Poet to embody and combine. Yet the experience 
and the feelings to which I refer, do not in themselves 
constitute men Poets, but only prepare^ them to be the 
auditors of those who are. How far I shall be found to 
possess that more essential attribute of Poetry, the power 
of awakening in others sensations like those which ani- 
mate my own bosom, is that which, to speak sincerely, 
I know not ; and which with an acquiescent and contented 
spirit, I expect to be taught by the efiPect which I shall 
produce upon those whom I now address. 



1 In this sense there may be such a thing as perfectibility in works of fiction, 
notwithstanding the concession often made by the advocates of human improve- 
ment^ that perfectibility is a term applicable only to science. [Shkll£T*b note.] 

* In Shelley's edition, prepares. 
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I have avoided, as I have said before, the imitation 
of any contemporary style. But there must be a resem- 
blance which does not depend upon their own will, between 
all the writers of any particular age. They cannot escape 
from subjection to a common influence which arises out of 
an infinite combination of circumstances belonging to the 
times in which they live, though each is in a d^ree the 
author of the very influence by which his being is thus 
pervaded. Thus, the tragic Poets of the age of Pericles; 
the Italian revivers of ancient learning; those mighty 
intellects of our own country that succeeded the Reforma- 
tion, the translators of the Bible, Shakspeare, Spenser, the 
Dramatists of the reign of Elizabeth, and Lord Bacon^ ; 
the colder spirits of the interval that succeeded; — all, 
resemble each other, and differ from every other in their 
several classes. In this view of things. Ford can no more 
be called the imitator of Shakspeare, than Shakspeare the 
imitator of Ford. There were perhaps few other points of 
resemblance between these two men, than that which the 
universal and inevitable influence of their age produced. 
And this is an influence which neither the meanest scrib- 
bler, nor the sublimest genius of any sera can escape ; and 
which I have not attempted to escape. 

I have adopted the stanza of Spenser, (a measure inex- 
pressibly beautiful) not because I consider it a finer model 
of poetical harmony than the blank verse of Shakspeare 
and Milton, but because in the latter there is no shelter 
for mediocrity : you must either succeed or faiL This 
perhaps an aspiring spirit should desire. But I was enticed 

' Milton standd alone la the age which he illumined. [Sqellkt*8 NOTE.] 
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also, by the brilliancy and magnificence of sound which a 
mind that has been nourished upon musical thoughts, can 
produce by a just and harmonious arrangement of the 
pauses of this measure. Yet there will be found some 
instances where I have completely failed in this attempt, 
and one, which I here request the reader to consider as 
an erratum, where there is left most inadvertently an 
alexandrine in the middle of a stanza.^ 



^ There are two instaiioeB of alex- 

■ndrmeeleftin the middle of atanzas. 

One is the central line of stanza 27, 

Canto rV,— 

Of wbirtwind, whose fierce blasta the wares 
aad dooda oonfimnd,— 

the other the central line of stanza 

36, Canto IX,— 

" Fair star of life and lore," I cried, "my 
aool's delight,"— 

and it is impossible to say which 
Shelley meant. He could hardly mean 
the third line of stanza 44, Canto V, — 

Bj windi whidi feed on aonrlM woren, to 
incbant— 

as stated by Mr. Gamett^ or the third 

line of stanza 27, Canto VIII,— 

Are children of one mother, even Lot»— 
behold! 

unwarrantably altered by Mr. Roesetti 
by the omission of the word even. 
Both of these are to be scanned as five- 
foot iambic lines without more elision 
than is frequent all through Shelley's 
works ; and neither of these two is 
''in the middle" of a stanza. But 
even if we were or could be certain 
which of the two positive alexandrines 
Shelley meant, and asked to have con- 
sidered '' as an erratum," there would 
be no pretext for altering it without 
explicit direction how. He had ample 
opportunity to alter it if he wished ; 
but it was not treated as an erratum in 
his own list of errata ; and it is fair to 
assume that, had he meant to change 



it, he would have taken the opportunity 
of the delay between the issue of Laon 
and Cyikna and The RevoU of Idam, 
the one book being made up from the 
sheets of the other with cancel-leaves. 
But the metric irregularities do not 
end here. I find in my copy three 
instances of seven-foot ballad lines 
instead of alexandrines, noted when 
Mr. Oamett published Rdics ofSheUey, 
and I had a search for the "peccant 
alexandrine," which I th^yught then 
remained to be discovered. These long 
lines are 

I tamed in nckneee, for a veil ahrouded her 
oonntenanoe bright. (St.44,CantoV.)~ 

On the gate's tarret» and in rage and grief 
and team I wept ! (St. 3, Canto VI.) ~ 

A confident phalanx, which the foee on every 
■ide invest. (St. 13, Canto VI.) : 

In addition to these I find that stanza 
18, CJanto IV, has no alexandrine at 
all, the ninth line being 
I prithee spare me ;— did with rath so take. 

In stanza 54 of Canto V, light and juime 
hold the position of a rhyme in the 
second quatrain, and not I should 
think by a printer's error. In stanza 8, 
Canto VI, amu and arvMy and in stanza 
14, Canto VI, ever and forever stand 
as rhymes. In stanza 22, Canto VIII, 
»elf and tdf in stanza 8, Canto X, 
way and way, stand as rhymes. Then, 
stanza 15 of Canto IX is prolonged to 
ten lines in La^m and Cythna, the 
alexandrine thus coming out with a 
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But in this, as in every other respect, I have written 
fearlessly. It is the misfortune of this age, that its Writers, 
too thoughtless of immortality, are exquisitely sensihle to 
temporary praise or blame. They write with the fear of 
Reviews before their eyes. This system of criti<cism sprang 
up in that torpid interval when Poetry was not Poetry, 
and the art which professes to regulate and limit its powers, 
caimot subsist together. Longinus could not have been the 
contemporary of Homer, nor Boileau of Horace. Yet this 
species of criticism never presumed to assert an understand- 
ing of its own : it has always, unlike true science, followed, 
not preceded the opinion of mankind, and would even now 
bribe with worthless adulation some of our greatest Poets 
to impose gratuitous fetters on their own imaginations, and 
become unconscious accomplices in the daily murder of all 
genius either not so aspiring or not so fortunate as their 
own. I have sought therefore to write, as I believe that 
Homer, Shakspeare, and Milton wrote, with an utter dis- 
regard of anonymous censure. I am certain that calumny 
and misrepresentation, though it may move me to compas- 
sion, cannot disturb my peace. I shall imderstand the 
expressive silence of those sagacious enemies who dare not 
trust themselves to speak. I shall endeavour to extract 

from the midst of insult, and contempt, and maledictions, 
those admonitions which may tend to correct whatever 
imperfections such censurers may discover in this my first 



wrong rhyme; but Shelley altered thia came and came stand for a rhyme. In 

in converting the poem into The Be* stamsa 14, Canto XI, kim and Urn* 

vdt of Islam, In stanza 34 of the stand instead of a rhyme. I do not 

same Canto thee and thee have to serve suppose I have nearly exhausted the 

as a rhyme ; and a similar thing hap- instances of metric irregrilarity in this 

|iens again in stanza 5, Canto X, where poem. 
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serious appeal to the Public. If certain Critics were as 
clear-sighted as they are malignant, how great would be 
the benefit to be derived from their virulent writings ! As 
it is, I fear I shall be malicious enough to be amused 
with their paltry tricks and lame invectives. Should the 
Public judge that my composition is worthless, I shall 
indeed bow before the tribimal from which Milton received 
liis crown of immortality, and shall seek to gather, if I 
live, strength from that defeat, which may nerve me to 
some new enterprise of thought which may fiot be worth- 
less, I cannot conceive that Lucretius, when he meditated 
that poem whose doctrines are yet the basis of our me- 
taphysical knowledge, and whose eloquence has been the 
wonder of mankind, wrote in awe of such censure as the 
Iiired sopliists of the impure and superstitious noblemen of 
Borne might affix to what he should produce. It^ was at 
the period when Greece was led captive, and Asia made 
tributary to the Republic, fast verging itself to slavery and 
ruin, that a multitude of Syxian captives, bigotted to the 
worship of their obscene Ashtaroth, and the unworthy 
successors of Socrates and Zeno, found there a precarious 
subsistence by administering, under the name of fi'eedmen, 
to the vices and vanities of the great. These wretched 
men were skilled to plead, with a superficial but plausible 
set of sophisms, in favour of that contempt for virtue which 
is the portion of slaves, and that faith in portents, the most 



^ In a proof-leaf inserted in my and a multitude of Syrian captives 

"cancelled copy*' (see appendix) this bigoted to the worship of their ob- 

passage reads thus : scene Ashtaroth, and the unworthy 

" Asia was first made tributary, successors of Socrates and Zeno, found 

Greece was enslaved to the Republic, a precarious subsistence by adminis- 

fast veiiging itself to slavery and ruin, tering," ftc. 
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fatal substitute for benevolence in the imaginations of men, 
which arising from the enslaved communities of the East, 
then first began to overwhelm the western nations in its 
stream. Were these the kind of men whose disapprobation 
the wise and lofty-minded Lucretius should have r^arded 
with a salutary awe ? The latest and perhaps the meanest 
of those who follow in his footsteps, woidd disdain to hold 
life on such conditions. 

The Poem now presented to the Public occupied little 
more than six months in the composition. Tliat period 
has been devoted to the task with unremitting ardour and 
enthusiasm. I have^ exercised a watcliful and earnest 
criticism on my work as it grew under my hands. I would 
\\allingly have sent it forth to the world with that perfec- 
tion which long lal)our and revision is said to bestow. But 
I found that if I should gain something in exactness by 
this method, I might lose much of the newness and energy 
of imagery and language as it flowed fresh from my mind. 
And although the mere composition occupied no more than 
six months, the thoughts thus arranged were slowly gathered 
in as many years. 

I trust that the reader will carefully distinguish between 
those opinions which have a dramatic propriety in reference 
to the characters which they are designed to elucidate, and 
such Jis are properly my own. The erroneous and d^rading 
idea which men have^ conceived of a Supreme Being, for 
instance, is spoken against, but not the Supreme Being 
itself. The^ belief which some superstitious persons whom 



^ The word have is not in the proof- ' In the inBerted leaf alrady 

leaf inserted in my copy. referred to this passage reads thus : 

' In that leaf we read is for men have. ** The belief which some superBti- 
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I have brought upon the stage, entertain of the Deity, as 
injurious to the character of his benevolence, is widely 
different from my own. In recommending also a great and 
important change in the spirit which animates the social 
institutions of mankind, I have avoided all flattery to those 
violent and malignant passions of our nature, which are ever 
on the watch to mingle with and to alloy the most bene- 
ficial innovations. There is no quarter given to Revenge, 
or Envy, or Prejudice Love is celebrated every where as 
the sole law wliich should govern the moral world.^ 

In the personal conduct of my Hero and Heroine, there 
is one circumstance which was intended to startle the 
reader from the trance of ordinary life. It was my object 
to break through the crust of those outworn opinions on 
which established institutions depend I have appealed 
therefore to the most universal of all feelings, and have 
endeavoured to strengthen the moral sense, by forbidding 
it to waste its energies in seeking to avoid actions which 
are only crimes of convention. It is' because there is so 
great a multitude of artificial vices, that there are so few 
real virtues. Those feelings alone which are benevolent 
or malevolent, are essentially good or bad. Tlie circum- 



iiofOB penons whom I have bxx>iight 
npon the stage, express in the cruelty 
and malevolenoe of Qod, is widely 
diilerent from my own." The wordi 
e zp r tu m tke erudty and fMlevoUnce 
of God are underlined ; and in the 
bottom margin are written the words 
tmUriam of the Deity, at injurumt to 
ike character of hie mercy and benevo^ 
lenee, which words are signed with the 
iniUab of McMillan the printer of the 
Tolume, "B. MIL" This suggestion 
is written in a brownish ink : the 



words mercy and are struck out in 
black ink such as aU Shelley's correc- 
tions are made in ; so that he would 
seem to have accepted his printer^s 
suggestion in a modified form, and is 
not responsible for originating the ill- 
turned phrase of the text, — which, 
however, I leave, as it was adopted in 
Laon and Cyihna before the poem 
was altered into The Revolt of Idam. 

1 The Preface to The Revolt of Idam 
endi here, the final paragraph being 
cancelled. 
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stance of which I speak, was introduced, however, merely 
to accustom men to that charity and toleration which the 
exhibition of a practice widely differing from their own, has 
a tendency to promote.^ Nothing indeed can be more 
mischievous, than many actions innocent in themselves, 
which might bring down upon individuaLs the bigotted 
contempt and rage of the multitude. 



^ The sentimeiitg connected with and characteristic of this drcumstanoe 
have no penonal reference to the Writer. [Shellbt's notb.] 



DEDICATION. 



THEBE IS NO DANGER TO A MAN, THAT KNOWS 
WHAT LIFE AND DEATH IS: THERE'S NOT ANY LAW 
EXCEEDS HIS KNOWLEDGE; NEITHER IS IT LAWFUL 
THAT HE SHOULD STOOP TO ANY OTHER LAW. 



CHAPMAN. 



y^v-i^^ 



TO 



MARY 



1. 

So -now my suimner-task is ended, Mary, 
Ancl' I return to thee, mine own heart's liome ; 
As: to his Queen, some victor Knight of Faery, 
Earning bright spoils for her inchanted dome; 
Nor thou disdain, that ere my fame become 
A star among the stars of mortal night. 
If it indeed may cleave its natal gloom, 
Its doubtful promise thus I would unite 
With thy belovM naine, thou Child of love and light. 

2. 

The toil which stole from thee so many an hour, 
Is ended, — and the fruit is at thy feet! 
No longer where the woods to frame a bower 
With interlacM branches mix and meet. 
Or where with sound like many voices sweet, 
Water-falls leap among wild islands green, 
Wliich framed for my lone boat a lone retreat 
Of moss-grown trees and weeds, shall I be seen : 
But beside thee, where still my heart has ever been. 



1 Mary WoEBtonecraft Shelley. I presuming we are meant to read 
leave the blanlu as Shelley left them, simply ** To Mary." 
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[dedicatiok. 



3. 

Thoughts of great deeds were mine, dear Friend, when first 
The clouds which wrap this world fix)m youth did pass. 
I do remember well the hour which burst 
My spirit's^ sleep : a fresh May-dawn it was. 
When I walked forth upon the glittering grass. 
And wept, I knew not why; until there rose 
From the near school-room,* voices, that, alas ! 
Were but one echo from a worid of woes — 
The harsh and grating strife of tyrants and of foes. 

4. 
And then I clasped my hands and looked around — 

m 

— But none was near to mock my streaming eyes, 
Which poured their warm drops on the sunny ground — 
So without shame, I spake: — ^''I wiU be wise, 
And just, and free, and mild, if in me lies 
Such power, for I grow weary to behold 
The selfish and the strong still tyrannise 
Without reproach or check." I then controuled 
My tears, my heart grew calm, and I was meek and bold. 

5. 

And from that hour did I with earnest thought 
Heap knowledge from forbidden mines of lore. 



^ In Shelley's edition we read tpiriii 
instead of spirit $; but it is almost 
inconceivable that he can have meant 
the sleep of his spirits and not the 
sleep of his spirit. 

' Lady Shelley connects this passage 
with Shelley's experience at Eton (iftf- 
marialsyp. 7) ; but according to Medwin 
{ShdUy Papers, pp. 3 and 4), the re- 
ference is to school-life of an earlier 
date, at Sion House, Brentford. I am 
disposed to think, with Mr. Rossetti, 
that Medwin, not always trustworthy, 
iM veracious on this point ; and Sh^- 
ley's version of his sdiool-life, as given 



in the text, agrees with certain expres- 
sions in Sir John Rennie's Autobio- 
graphy. Referring to his own experi- 
ence at Sion House, he relates how 
Shelley behaved " when irritated by 
other boys, which they, knowing his 
infirmity, frequently did by way of 
teasing mm " ; and he adds that Shel- 
ley's " imagination was always roving 
upon something romanUc and extra- 
ordinary, such as spirits, fairies, fitt- 
ing, volcanoes, &c." This is certainly 
like the " knowledge f|nom forbidden 
mines of lore " refeired to in stum 5. 
See also note 3, p. 374. 
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Yet nothing that my tjnrants knew or taught 
I cared to learn, but from that secret store 
Wrought linked armour for my soul, before 
It might walk forth to war among mankind; 
Thus power and hope were strengthened more and more 
Within me, till there came upon my mind 
A sense of loneliness, a thirst with which. I pined. 

6. 

Alas, that love should be a blight and snare 
To those who seek all sympathies in one! — 
Such once I sought in vain; then black despair, 
The shadow of a starless night, was thrown 
Over the world in which I moved alone: — 
Yet never found I one not false to me, 
Hard hearts, and cold, like weights of icy stone^ 
Which crushed and withered mine, that could not be 
Aught but a lifeless clog,* until revived by thee. 

7. 

Thou Friend, whose presence on my wintry heart 
Fell, like bright Spring upon some herbless plain; 
How beautiful and calm and free thou wert 
In thy .young wisdom, when the mortal chain 
Of Custom thou didst burst and rend in twain, 
And walked^ as free as light the clouds among, 



^ Mr. Oamett tells me Uiat lines 6 
and 7 of stanza 6 stand, in Sir Percy 
SheUej*B MS. of the dedication, thus : 

Om whom I fomul wm dear, bat fklae to ma. 
The oihar's heart waa like a heart of stone. 

" One ** refers to Shelley's first love, 
his Cousin Harriet Qrove, "the other'* 
to his first wife, Harriett Westbrook. 
No doubt he did well to cancel at the 
time so ezplioit a reference; but it is 
now of the greatest value. 



' So in all authoritative editions ; 
but Mr. Roasetti substitutes dody — a 
doubtful emendation, as Shelley may 
well have used dog in its sense of 

' I take toaUxd to stand for waUcedgt, 
a word which would naturally seem to 
Shelley more heinous than a breach of 
grammatic rule. Mr. Rossetti reads 
vmUCf — a liberty which only slightly 
improves the grammar. He recon- 
structs the whole passage so as to 
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Wliich many an envious slave then breathed in vain 
From his dim dungeon, and my spirit sprung 
To meet thee from the woes which had b^irt it long. 

8. 

No more alone through the world's wilderness. 
Although I trod the paths of high intent, 
I journeyed now : no more companionless. 
Where solitude is like despair, I went. — 
There is the wisdom of a stem content 
When Poverty can blight the just and good. 
When Infamy dares mock the innocent, 
And cherished friends turn with the multitude 
To trample : this was ours, and we unshaken stood ! 

9. 

Now has descended a serener hour. 
And with inconstant fortune, friends return; 
Tlio' suffering leaves the knowledge and the power 
"Wliich says : — Let scorn be not repaid with scorn. 
And from thy side two gentle babes are bom 
To fill our home with smiles, and thus are we 
Most fortimate l:>eneath life's beaming mom ; 
And these delights, and thou, have been to me 
The parents of the Song I consecrate to thee. 

10. 

Is it, that now my inexperienced fingers 
But strike the prelude of a loftier strain ? 



make the dungeon that of Custom — but it Beems to me that the doadi are 

And w»lk (a. fr«e as light the dond. «n<mg **^ dense atmoephePB breathed by 

Which many aa envioaa alave then bresthed many an enviouB alave man Aif obm 

in vain) dungeon. Mr. Roflsettfa ooutraetiao 

Prom his dim dungeon ; jg y^^ tortuous for Shelley. 
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Or, must the lyre on which my spirit lingers 
Soon pause in silence, ne'er to sound again, 
Tho' it might shake the Anarch Custom's reign, 
And charm the minds of men to Truth's own sway 
Holier than was Amphion's ? I would fain 
Eeply in hope — ^but I am worn away. 
And Death and Love are yet contending for their prey.^ 

11. 

And what art thou ? I know, but dare not speak : 
Time may interpret to his silent years. 
Yet in the paleness of thy thoughtful cheek. 
And in the light thine ample forehead wears. 
And in thy sweetest smiles, and in thy tears. 
And in thy gentle speech, a prophecy 
Is whispered, to subdue my fondest fears : 
And thro' thine eyes, even in thy soul I see 
A lamp of vestal fire burning internally. 

12. 

They say that thou wert lovely firom thy birth, 
Of glorious parents,^ thou aspiring Child. 
I wonder not — for One then left this earth 
Whose life was like a setting planet mild. 
Which clothed thee in the radiance undefiled 
Of its departing glory; still her fame 
Shines on thee, thro' the tempests dark and wild 
"Which shake these latter days; and thou canst claim 
Tlie shelter, firom thy Sire, of an immortal name. 



1 A BimDAr thought received a much on conclusive grounds, to the year 

more elaborate treatment in Shelley's 1820. 

uncompleted Fable, in Italian and En- ' William Godwin and his first 

glish, printed in Mr. Qamett*8 JUiic$ wife Marv WoUstonocraft Qodwin. 

</<S4«Mfy,pp.62to78,andaB8ignedby Mrs. Shelley's Mother had died in 

him, doubtlets on good, and probably giving birth to her. 
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13. 

One voice came forth firom many a mighty spirit. 
Which was the echo of three thousand years ; 
And the tumultuous world stood mute to hear it, 
As some lone man who in a desart hears 
The music of his home: — ^unwonted fears 
Fell on the pale oppressors of our race, 
And Faith, and Custom, and low-thoughted cares. 
Like thunder-stricken dragons, for a space 
Left the torn human heart, their food and dwelling-place. 

14. 

Truth's deathless voice pauses among mankind! 
If there must be no response to my cry — 
If men must rise and stamp with fury blind 
On his pure name who loves them, — thou and I, 
Sweet friend ! can look from our tranquillity 
Like lamps into the world's tempestuous night, — 
Two tranquil stars, while clouds are passing by 
Wliich wrap them from the foundering seaman's sight, 
That bum from year to year with unextinguished light. 



WLnon nntt egti&na; 



02Aa AE BPOTON EeN02 AFAAIAUS 'AIITOMESeA, 

IIEPAINEI IIP02 E2XATON 
IIAOON* NAT2I A* OTTE HEZOS IHN AN EYPOH 
E2 "niEPBOPEXlN ATONA eATMATAN 'OAON. 

PiND. Pyth. X. 



[n my copy Shelley has here cancelled the title Laon and Cythna, and 
ten over it Othman (the name of the tyrant : see Canto V, stanzas XXXII 
XXXIII). Othman, again, is struck through, and The RtvoU of Idam 
tituted in Mr. Charles 011ier*s handwriting. 



Canto ffix^t 



I. 

When the last hope of trampled France had failed 
like a brief dream of unremaining glory, 
From visions of despair I rose, and scaled 
The peak of an aerial promontory, 
Whose cavemed base with the vext^ surge was hoary; 
And saw the golden dawn break forth, and waken 
Each cloud, and every wave: — ^but transitory 
The calm : for sudden, the firm earth was shaken, 
As if by the last wreck its frame were overtaken. 

II. 

So as I stood,* one blast of muttering thunder 
Burst in far peals along the waveless deep, 
When, gathering fast, around, above and under. 



' Shelley seems to have had a lean- 
ing to this phonetic method of spelling 
vexed and several similar words ; and 
I see no more reason for altering them 
than there would be for changing, in 
the like particulan, the deliberate or- 
thography of his contemporary Walter 
Savage Liuidor. 



' I take the punctuation of the 
text to be as SheUey intended it, and 
So a$I stood to mean At I ttood thus, 
referring to the station he had taken 
on the promontory of stanza I. The 
meaning might be So (tharrfort), at I 
Hood ; but this reading seems to me 
inconsequent. 
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VIII. 

A course precipitous, of dizzy speed, 
Suspending thought and breath; a monstrous sight! 
For in the air do I behold indeed 
An Eagle and a Serpent wreathed in fight: — 
And now relaxing its impetuous flight. 
Before the aerial rock on which I stood. 
The Eagle, hovering, wheeled to left and right. 
And hung with lingering wings over the flood, 
And startled with its yells the wide air's solitude. 

IX. 

A shaft of light upon its wings descended. 
And every golden feather gleamed therein — 
Feather and scale inextricably blended.^ 
The Serpent's mailed and many-coloured skin 
Shone thro' the plumes its coils were twined within 
By many a swollen and knotted fold, and high 
And far, the neck receding lithe and thin. 
Sustained a crested head, which warily 
Shifted and glanced before the Eagle's stedfast eye. 

ft 

X. 

Around, around, in ceaseless circles wheeling 

With clang of wings and scream, the Eagle sailed 

Incessantly — sometimes on high concealing 

Its lessening orbs, sometimes as if it failed. 

Drooped thro' the air; and still it shrieked and wailed, 



^ I suspect the period at the end of 
this line and the pause at the end of 
the preceding one should change places. 
I leave matters as Shelley left them, 
because there may have been no over- 
sight, the present construction being 
possible ; but it would be more clearly 



sequent to read the passage tiius : "A 
shaft of light descended on the eaglets 
wings, and every golden feather in 
them gleamed. Feather and scale be- 
ing blended inextricably, the serpent's 
mailed and many-coloured akin shone 
through the plumes," ftc 
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And casting back its eager head, with beak 
And talon iinremittingly assailed 
Tlie wreathed Serpent, who did ever seek 
Upon his enemy's heart a mortal wound to wreak. 

XL 

What life, what power,^ was kindled and arose 
Within the sphere of that appalling fray ! 
For, from the encounter of those wondrous* foes, 
A vapour like the sea*s suspended spray 
Hung gathered: in the void air, far away. 
Floated the shattered plumes; bright scales did leap, 
Where'er the Eagle's talons made their way. 
Like sparks into the darkness ; — as they sweep. 
Blood stains the snowy foam of the tumxdtuous deep. 

XIL 

Swift chances in that combat — ^many a check. 
And many a change, a dark and wild turmoil; 
Sometimes the Snake around his enemy's neck 
Locked in stiff rings his adamantine coil. 
Until the Eagle, faint with pain and toil. 
Remitted his strong flight, and near the sea 
Languidly fluttered, hopeless so to foil 
His adversary, who then reared on high 
His red and burning crest, radiant with victory. 

xin. 

Then on the white edge of the bursting surge, 
Where they had sank together, would the Snake 
Belax his suffocating grasp, and scourge 
The wind with his wild writhings; for to break 



' No oommas at lift and power, in I take the apoetrophe to be a printer's 
SheUey*8 edition. freak. 

• Wond'rou* in Shelley's edition ; but 

I 
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That chain of torment, the vast bird would shake 
The strength of his unconquerable wings 
As in despair, and with his siuQwy neck, 
Dissolve in sudden shock those linked rings, 
Then soar — as swift as smoke from a volcano springs. 

xrv. 

Wile baffled wile, and strength encountered strength. 
Thus long, but unprevailing : — the event 
Of that portentous fight appeared at length : 
Until the lamp of day was almost spent 
It had endured, when lifeless,^ stark, and rent. 
Hung high that mighty Serpent, and at last 
Fell to the sea, while o'er the continent. 
With clang of wings and scream the Eagle past. 
Heavily borne away on the exhausted blast. 

XV. 

And with it fled the tempest, so that ocean 
And earth and sky shone througli the atmosphere — 
Only, 'twas strange to see the red commotion 
Of waves like mountains o'er the sinking sphere 
Of sun-set sweep, and their fierce roar to hear 
Amid the calm: down the steep path I woimd 
To the sea-shore — the evening was most clear 
And beautiful, and there the sea I found 
Calm as a cradled child in dreamless slumber bound. 

XVI. 

There was a Woman, beautiful as morning. 

Sitting beneath the rocks, upon the sand 

Of the waste sea — fair as one flower adorning 

^ Lifde$9 is either an oversight or we learn further on that the snake 
meant to imply exhausted merely, as was still alive. 
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An icy wilderness — each delicate hand 
Lay crossed upon her bosom, and the band 
Of her dark hair had fall'n, and so she sate 
Looking upon the waves; on the bare strand 
Upon the sea-mark a small boat did wait. 
Fair as herself, like Love by Hope left desolate. 

XVIL 

It seemed that this fair Shape had looked upon 
That unimaginable fight, and now 
That her sweet eyes were weary of the sun. 
As brightly it illustrated her woe; 
For in the tears which silently to flow 
Paused not, its lustre hung : she watching aye 
The foam-wreaths^ which the faint tide wove l)elow 
Upon the spangled sands, groaned heavily, 
And after every groan looked up over the sea. 

XVIII. 

And when she saw the wounded Serpent make 
His path between the waves, her lips grew pale; 
Parted, and quivered; the tears ceased to break 
From her immoveable eyes ; no voice ' of wail 
Escaped her ; but she rose, and on the gale 
Loosening her star-bright robe and shadowy hair 
Poured forth her voice ; the caverns of the vale 
That opened to the ocean, caught it there, 
And filled with silver sounds the overflowing air. 

XIX. 

She spake in language whose strange melody 
Might not belong to earth. I heard, alone. 
What made its music more melodious be, 

^ Poam-vntfUktM in SheUey's edition. 

I2 
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The pity and the love of every tone ; 
But to the Snake those accents sweet were known 
His native tongue and her's; nor did he beat 
The hoar spray idly then, but winding on 
Thro* the green shadows of the waves that meet 
Near to the shore, did pause beside her snowy feet 

XX. 

Then on the sands the Woman sate again, 
And wept and clasped her hands, and all between. 
Renewed the unintelligible strain 
Of her melodious voice and eloquent mien; 
And slie xmveiled her bosom, and tlie green 
And glancmg sliadows of the sea did play 
O'er its mannoreal depth : — one moment seen, 
For ere the next, the Serpent did obey 
Her voice, and, coiled in rest in her embrace it lay. 

XXI. 

Then she arose, and smiled on me with eyes 
Serene yet sorrowing, like that i)lanet fair, 
"VMiile yet tlie day-light lingereth in the skies 
Which cleaves with arrowy beams tlie dark-red air. 
And said : To grieve is wise, but the despair 
Was weak and vain whicli led thee here from sleep : 
This shalt thou know, and more, if thou dost dare 
With me and with this Serpent, o'er the deep, 
A voyage divine and strange, companionship to keep. 

XXIL 

Her voice was like the wildest, saddest tone. 
Yet sweet, of some loved voice heard long ago. 
I wept. Shall this fair woman all alone. 
Over the sea with that fierce Serpent go ? 
His head is on her heart, and who can know 
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How soon he may devour liis feeble prey ? — 
Such were my thoughts, wlien the tide *gan to flow; 
And that strange boat, like the moon's shade did sway 
Amid reflected stars that in the waters lay. 

XXIIL 

A boat of rare device, wliich liad no sail 
But its own cun^M prow of thin moonstone, 
Wrought like a web of texture fine and frail. 
To catch those gentlest winds which are not known 
To breathe, but by the steady speed alone 
"With which it cleaves the sparkling sea; and now 
We are embarked, the mountains hang and frown 
Over the starry deep that gleams below ^ 
A vast and dim expanse, as o'er the waves we go. 

XXIV. 

And as we sailed, a strange and awful tale 
That Woman told, like such mysterious dream 
As makes the slumberer's cheek with wonder pale ! 
'Twas midnight, and around, a shoreless stream. 
Wide ocean rolled, when that majestic theme 
Shrined in her heart found utterance, and she bent 
Her looks on mine; those eyes a kindling beam 
Of love divine into my spirit sent. 
And ere her lips could move, made the air eloquent. 

XXV. 

Speak 2 not to me, but hear ! much shalt thou learn. 
Much must remain unthought, and more untold, 
In the dark Future's ever-flowing urn : 



^ This punctuation I take to be and dim expanse gleaming below, 

what Shelley meant, implying that ' The speech of the allegoric woman, 

the deep gleamed below a vast and dim beginning here, continues to the end 

expanse, and not that it was a vuot of stanza XLVL 
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Know then, that from the depth of ages old. 
Two Powers o'er mortal things dominion hold 
Ruling the world with a divided lot, 
Immortal, all pervading, manifold, 
Twin Genii, equal Gods — ^wlxen life and thought 
Sprang forth, they burst the womb of inessential Nought. 

XXVI. 

The earliest dweller of the world alone. 
Stood on the verge of chaos : Lo ! afar 
0*er the wide wild abyss two meteors shone. 
Sprung from the depth of its tempestuous jar : 
A blood red Comet and the Morning Star 
Mingling their beams in combat — as he stood, 
All thoughts within his mind waged mutual war. 
In dreadful sympathy — ^\vhen to the flood 
That fair Star fell, he turned and shed his brother's blood, 

XXVII. 

Thus eWl triumphed, and the Spirit of evil. 
One Power of many shai)es which none may know. 
One Shape of many names ; the Fiend did revel 
In victory, reigning o'er a world of woe. 
For the new race of man went to and fro, 
Famished and homeless, loathed and loatliing, YrHd, 
And hating good — ^for his immortal foe. 
He changed from starry shape, beauteous and mild. 
To a dire Snake, with man and beast unreconciled. 

XX\^II. 

The darkness lingering o'er the da^Ti of things. 
Was Evil's breath and life: this made him strong 
To soar aloft \Ndth overshadowing wings ; 
And the great Spirit of Good did creep among 
The nations of mankind, and every tongue 
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Cursed and blasphemed him as he past; for none 
Knew good from evil, tho' their names were hung 
In mockery o'er the fane where many a groan, 
As King, and Lord, and God, the conquering Fiend did own, — ^ 

The Fiend,* whose name was Legion; Death, Decay, 
Earthquake and Blight, and Want, and Madness pale. 
Winged and wan diseases, an array 
Numerous as leaves that strew the autumnal gale; 
Poison, a snake in flowers, beneath the veil 
Of food and mirth, hiding his mortal head ; 
And, without whom all these might nought avail. 
Fear, Hatred, Faith, and Tyranny, who spread 
Those subtle nets wliich snare the liWng and the dead. 

XXX. 

His spirit is their power, and they his slaves 
In air, and light, and thought, and language dwell; 
And keep their state from palaces to graves. 
In all resorts of men — invisible. 
But, when in ebon mirror. Nightmare fell 
To tyrant or impostor bids them rise. 
Black winged demon forms — whom, from the hell. 
His reign and dwelling beneath nether skies. 
He loosens to their dark and blasting ministries. 

' XXXI. 

In the world's youth his empire was as firm 
As its foundations — soon tlie Spirit of Good, 
Tlio' in the likeness of a loathsome worm. 
Sprang from the billows of the formless flood. 



^ There ib a full stop here in ' Piend has no capital here in 

Shelley*B text ; but the sense is clearly Shelley's edition, 
continuous. 
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Which shrank and fled ; and with that Fiend^ of blood 
Eenewed the doubtful war — thrones then first shook. 
And earth's immense and trampled multitude. 
In hope on their own powera began to look. 
And Fear, the demon pale, his sanguine shrine forsook. 

XXXIL 

Then Greece arose, and to its bards and sages. 
In dream, the golden pinioned Genii came, 
Even where they slept amid the night of ages. 
Steeping their hearts in the divinest flame. 
Which thy breath kindled, Power of holiest name ! 
And oft in cycles since, when darkness gave 
New weapons to thy foe, their sunlike fame 
Upon the combat shone — a light to save. 
Like Paradise spread forth beyond the shadowy grave. 

XXXIIL 

Such is tliis conflict — when mankind doth strive 
With its oppressors in a strife of blood, 
Or when free thoughts, like lightnings are alive; 
And in each bosom of the multitude 
Justice and truth, with Custom's^ hydra brood, 
Wage silent war; — when Priests^ and Kings^ dissemble 
In smiles or frowns their fierce disquietude. 
When round pure hearts, a host of hopes assemble, 
Tlie Snake and Eagle meet — ^tlie world's foundations tremble ! 

xxxrv. 

Thou hast beheld that fight — when to thy home 
Tliou dost return, steep not its liearth in tears ; 
Tho' thou may'st hear that earth is now become 
Tlie tyrant's garbage, which to his compeers. 
The vile reward of their dishonoured years, 

^ No capitals iu Shelley's edition. 
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He will dividing give. — ^The victor Fiend 
Omnipotent of yore, now quails, and fears 
His triumph dearly won, which soon will lend 
An impulse swift and sure to his approaching end. 

XXXV. 

List, stranger list, mine is an^ human form. 
Like tliat thou wearest — ^touch me — ^shrink not now! 
My hand thou feel'st is not a ghost's, but warm 
With human blood. — 'Twas many years ago. 
Since first my tliirsting soul aspired to know 
The secrets of this wondrous world, when deep 
My heart was pierced with sympathy, for woe 
Which could not be mine own — and thought did keep 
Li dream, unnatural watch beside an infant's sleep. 

XXXVI. 

Woe could not be mine own, since far from men 
I dwelt, a free and happy orphan child. 
By the sea-shore, in a deep mountain glen; 
And near the waves, and thro' the forests wild, 
I roamed, to storm and darkness reconciled : 
For I was calm while tempest shook the sky : 
But when the breatldess heavens in beauty smiled, 
I wept, sweet tears, yet too tumultuously 
For peace, and clasped my hands aloft in ecstasy. ^ 

XXXVIL 

These were forebodings of my fate — before 
A woman's heart beat in my virgin breast, 
It had been nurtured in divinest lore : 
A dying poet gave me books, and blest 

^ a in Mrs. Shelley*ii editions. ' Ectiacy in Shelley's edition. 
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With wild but lioly talk the sweet unrest 
In which I watched him as he died away — 
A youth with hoary hair — a fleeting guest 
Of our lone mountains — and this lore did sway 
My spirit like a storm, contending there alway.^ 

XXXVIIL 

Thus the dark tale which history doth unfold, 
I knew, but not, methinks, as others know. 
For they weep not; and Wisdom had unrolled 
The clouds which hide the gulf of mortal woe : 
To few can she that warning vision shew. 
For I loved all things with intense devotion; 
So that when Hope's deep source in fullest flow. 
Like earthquake did uplift the stagnant ocean 
Of human tliouglits — mine shook beneath the wide emotion. 

XXXIX. 

"When first the living blood thro* all these veins 
Kindled a thouglit in sense, great France sprang forth, 
And seized, as if to break, the ponderous chains 
"Wliicli bind in woe the nations of the earth. 
I saw, and started from my cottage hearth ; 
And to the clouds and waves in tameless gladness. 
Shrieked, till they caught immeasurable mirth — 
And laughed in light and music : soon, sweet madness 
Was poured upon my heart, a soft and thrilling sadness. 

XL. 

Deep slumber fell on me: — ^my dreams were fire. 
Soft and deliglitfid thoughts did rest and hover 
Like shadows o*er my brain ; and strange desire, 

' The strong correspondence between maiden in Alasior (see page 25) may 
the persons and circumstances of this be worth pointing out, 
stanza and the episode of the Arab 
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Tlie tempest of a passion, raging over 
My tranquil soul, its depths with light did cover, 
Wliich past; and calm, and darkness, sweeter far 
Came — ^then I loved ; but not a human lover ! 
For when I rose from sleep, the Morning Star 
Shone thro' the woodbine wreaths which round my casement 
were. 

XU. 

'Twas like an eye which seemed to smile on me. 
I watched, till by the sun made pale, it sank 
Under the billows of the heaving sea ; 
But from its beams deep love my spirit drank. 
And to my brain the boundless world now shrank 
Into one thought — one image — ^yes,* for ever ! 
Even like the dayspring,* poured on vapours dank, 
The beams of that one Star did shoot and quiver 
Thro' my benighted mind — and were extinguished never. 

XLU. 

The day past thus : at night, methought in dream 
A shape of speechless' beauty did appear : 
It stood like light on a careering stream 
Of golden clouds which shook the atmosphere ; 
A vdngid youth, his radiant brow did wear 
The Morning Star: a wild dissolving bliss 
Over my frame he breathed, approaching near, 
And bent his eyes of kindling tenderness 
Near mine, and on my lips impressed a lingering kiss,* 



' Yea in Mrs. Shelley's editions. in viewUaSy movdesSy tamdesSf and so on. 

* Day'i'Spring in Mrs. Shelley's The ''And said" of stanza XLIII shews 
editions. that Shelley did not mean tpeecKUsB 

* This word is doubtless used in the in the ordinary sense. Cf. Shakespeare 
sense of untpeakaUe, that form of {** yiewleNi ynndB/' Measure forMeatut'e), 
privatiTe affix being constantly used * There isafuU stop here in SheUey's 
by Shelley in an unusual manner, as edition, — presumably a printer's error. 
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XLIII. 

And said: a Spirit loves thee, mortal maiden. 
How wilt tliou prove thy worth ? Then joy and sleep 
Together fled, my soul was deeply laden, 
And to the shore I went to muse and w^eep; 
But as I moved, over my heart did creep 
A joy less soft, but more profound and strong 
Than my sweet dream; and it forbade to keep 
The path of the sea-shore : that Spirit's tongue 
Seemed whispering in my heart, and bore my steps along. 

XLIV. 

How, to that vast and peopled city led, 
"VVliieh was a field of holy warfare then, 
I walked among the dying and the dead, 
And shared in fearless deeds \N4th evil men,^ 
Calm as an angel in the dragon's den — 
How I bi-aved death for liberty and truth, 
And spurned at peace, and power, and fame; and when 
Those hopes had lost tlie glory of their youth. 
How sadly I returned — might move the hearer's ruth : 

XLV. 

Warm tears throng fast ! the tale may not be said — 
Know then, that when this gi-ief had been subdued, 
I was not left, like others, cold and dead ; 
The Spirit whom I loved in solitude 
Sustained his child : the tempest-shaken wood, 
Tlie waves, the fountains, and the hush of night — 
Tliese were his voice, and well I understood 
His smile di\dne, when the calm sea was bright 
With silent stars, and Heaven was breathless with delight 

^ Here agsdu I have substituteil a comma for a full stop. 
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XLVI. 

In lonely glens, amid the roar of rivers, 
AVhen the dim nights were moonless, have I known 
Joys which no tongue can tell; my pale lip quivers 
When thought revisits them : — ^know thou alone. 
That after many wondrous years were flown, 
I was awakened by a shriek of woe ; 
And over me a mystic robe was thrown, 
By viewless hands, and a briglit Star did glow 
Before my steps — the Snake then met his mortal foe. 

XLVIL 

Thou^ fearest not then the Serpent on thy heart? 
Fear it ! she said, with brief and passionate cry, 
And spake no more : that silence made me start — 
I looked, and we were sailing pleasantly. 
Swift as a cloud between the sea and sky. 
Beneath the rising moon seen far away; 
Mountains of ice, like sapphire, piled on high 
Hemming the horizon round, in silence lay 
On the still waters — these we did approach alway. 

XLVIIL 

And swift and swifter grew the vessel's motion. 
So that a dizzy trance fell on my brain — 
Wild music woke me : we had past the ocean 
"Wliich girds the pole. Nature's remotest reign — 
And we glode fast o*er a pellucid plain 
Of waters, azure with the noon-tide day. 
^therial mountains shone around — a Fane 
Stood in tlie midst, girt by green isles which lay 
On the blue sunny deep, resplendent far away. 

* The Pt>et addresses his companion. 
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XLIX. 

It was a Temple, such as mortal hand 
Has never built, nor ecstasy,^ nor dream, 
Beared m the cities of inchanted land : 
'Twas likest Heaven, ere yet day's purple stream 
Ebbs o'er the western forest, while the gleam 
Of the unrisen moon among the clouds 
Is gathering — when with many a golden beam 
The thronging constellations rush in crowds, 
Paving with fire the sky and the marmoreal floods. 



Like what may be conceived of this vast dome. 
When from the depths which thouglit can seldom pierce 
Genius beholds it rise, his native home, 
Girt by the desarts of the Universe,^ 
Yet, nor in painting's light, or mightier verse, 
Or sculpture's marble language can invest 
That shape to mortal sense — ^such glooms immerse 
That incommunicable sight, and rest 
Upon the labouring brain and overburthened breast. 

LI. 

Winding among the lawny islands fair, 

Whose blosmy' forests starred the shadowy deep. 



^ Ecttaty in SheUey's edition. 

' I leave the punctuation aa I find 
it, except that a comma is substituted 
for a period at unirerte. The proposi- 
tion seems '^ The native home of Genius, 
girt by the desarts of the Universe, w 
Hke what may be conceived," &c.; 
"but Genius cannot invest that shape, 
in painting, poetry, or sculpture, so 
as to make it palpable to mortal sense." 

' Mrs. SheUey seems to have been 
less acquainted with and enamoured of 
the language of the elder poets than 



Shelley himself was. This old-English 
adjective, printed liotmy in SheUey's 
text, was altered to Uoomy in the post- 
humous editions, both here and in 
stanza XXXII, Canto IV ; but there 
can be no doubt that SheUey chose 
to adopt the obsolete form of Hot' 
8omy (derived from blotrnff not blot- 
»tm), to be found with precisely this 
orthography in Chaucer's Troylui oimI 
Cryseyde, 

And ihadwed wel with bloamy bowcs grane 
Book II. stana 118 (line 821X 
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The wingless boat paused where an ivory stair 
Its fretwork in the crystal sea did steep, 
Encircling that vast Fane's aerial heap : 
We disembarked, and thro' a portal wide 
We past — whose roof of moonstone carved, did keep 
A glimmering o'er the forms on every side. 
Sculptures like life and thought; immoveable, deep-eyed. 

LIL 

We came to a vast hall, whose glorious roof 
Was diamond, which had drank^ the lightning's sheen 
In darkness, and now poured it thro' the woof 
Of spell-inwoven clouds hung there to screen 
Its blinding splendour — thro' such veil was seen 
That work of subtlest power, divine and rare ; 
Orb above orb, with starry shapes between, 
And hornid moons, and meteors strange and fair. 
On night-black columns poised— one hoUow hemisphere ! 

Lin. 

Ten thousand columns in that quivering light 
Distinct — ^between whose shafts wound far away 
The long and labyrinthine aisles — more bright 
With their own radiance than the Heaven of Day ; 
And on the jasper walls around, there lay 
Paintings, the poesy of mightiest thought, 
Which did the Spirit's history display; 
A tale of passionate change, divinely taught, 
Which, in their winged dance, unconscious Genii wrought 

Liv. 

Beneath, there sate on many a sapphire throne, 
The Great, who had departed from mankind, 

* DrunJ: in Mrs. Shclley'u editions. 
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A mighty Senate ; — some, whose white hair shone 
Like moimtain snow, mild, beautiful, and blind. 
Some, female forms, whose gestures beamed with mind; 
And ardent youths, and children bright and fair; 
And some had lyres whose strings were intertwined 
With pale and clinging flames, which ever there 
Waked faint yet thrilling soimds that pierced the crystal air. 

LV. 

One seat was vacant in the midst, a throne, 
Reared on a pyramid like sculptured flame. 
Distinct with circling steps which rested on 
Their own deep fire — soon as the Woman came 
Into that hall, she shrieked the Spirit's name 
And fell ; and vanished slowly from the sight. 
Darkness arose from her dissolving frame, 
Which gathering, filled that dome of woven light. 
Blotting it's sphered stars with supernatural night. 

LVI. 

Then first, two glittering lights were seen to glide 
In circles on the amethystine floor. 
Small serpent eyes trailing from side to side, 
like meteors on a river's grassy shore. 
They round each other rolled, dilating more 
And more — then rose, commingling into one. 
One clear and mighty planet hanging o'er 
A cloud of deepest shadow, which was thrown 
Atliwart the glowing steps and tlie crystalline throne. 

LVII. 

The cloud which rested on that cone of flame 
Was cloven ; beneath the planet sate a Form, 
Fairer than tongue can speak or tliought may frame, 
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The radiance of whose limbs rose-like and warm 
Flowed forth, and did with softest light inform 
The shadowy dome, the sculptures, and the state 
Of those assembled shapes — ^with clinging charm 
Sinking upon their hearts and mine — He sate 
Majestic, yet most mild — calm, yet compassionate. 

LVIIL 

Wonder and joy a passing faintness threw 
Over my brow — a hand supported me, 
Wliose touch was magic strength : an eye of blue 
Looked into mine, like moonlight, soothingly; 
And a voice said — ^Thou must a listener be 
This day — two mighty Spirits now return, 
Like birds of calm, from the world's raging sea, 
They pour fresh light from Hope's immortal urn ; 
A tale of human power— despair not — ^list and learn ! 

LIX. 

I looked, and lo ! one stood forth eloquently. 
His eyes were dark and deep, and the clear brow 
Which shadowed them was like the morning sky, 
Tlie cloudless Heaven of Spring, when in their flow 
Thro* the bright air, the soft winds as they blow 
Wake the green world — ^his gesture did obey 
Tlie oracular mind that made his features glow. 
And where his curved lips half open lay, 
t^assion's divinest stream had made impetuous way. 

LX. 

Beneath the darkness of his outspread hair 
He stood thus l)eautiful: but tliere was One 
Wlio sate beside him like liis shadow there, 
And held his hand — far lovelier — slie was known 

K 
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To be thus fair, by the few lines ^ alone 
Which thro' her floating locks and gathered cloke,* 
Glances of soul-dissolving glory, shone: — 
None else beheld her eyes — ^in him they woke 
Memories which found a tongue, as thus he silence broke.' 



^ I can see no reason for question- 
ing this word, or construing it, as 
Mr. Rossetti does, to mean "lines, 
rays, or pencils of light." It seems to 
me to mean simply such broken lines 
of her form as could be discerned 
through her hair and garment, — shone 
being used metaphorically, as a poet 
talks of anything beautiful shining 



or beaming. 

' I presume Shelley pr e f eiic J thii 
unusual orthography on the ground of 
the commonplace associatiopa of the 
word doak as ordinarily spelt, 

' It is to be noted that, at this 
point, the poet ostensibly disappears, 
the remaining eleven cantos being 
uttered by Laon. 



a^SLtito §t)ttonX3i. 



I. 

The star-light smile of children, the sweet looks 
Of women, the fair breast from which I fed, 
The murmur of the unreposing brooks. 
And the green light which shifting overhead. 
Some tangled bower of vines around me shed. 
The shells on the sea-sand, and the wild flowers. 
The lamp-light thro' the rafters cheerly spread. 
And on the twining flax — in life's young hours 
These sights and sounds did nurse my spirit's^ folded powers. 

II. 

In Argolis, beside the echoing sea. 
Such impulses within my mortal frame 
Arose, and they were dear to memory, 
Like tokens of the dead : — ^but others came 
Soon, in another shape: the wondrous fame 



* Spiriti* in Shelley's edition. 
K 2 
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Of the past world, the vital words and deeds 
Of minds whom neither time nor change can tame, 
Traditions dark and old, whence evil creeds 
Start forth, and whose dim shade a stream of poison feeds. 

III. 

I heard, as all have heard, the various story 
Of human life, and wept unwilling tears. 
Feeble historians of its shame and glory, 
False disputants on all its hopes and fears, 
Victims who worshipped ruin, — chroniclers 
Of daily scorn, and slaves who loathed their state 
Yet flattering power had given its ministers 
A throne of judgment in the grave ^ : — 'twas fate. 
That among such as these my youth should seek its mate. 

IV. 

The land in which I lived, by a fell bane 
Was withered up. Tyrants dwelt side by side, 
And stabled in our homes, — until the chain 
Stifled the captive's cry, and to abide 
That blasting curse men had no shame — all \aed 
In evil, slave and despot ; fear with lust. 
Strange fellowsliip through mutual hate had tied. 
Like two dark seq)ents tangled in the dust. 
Which on the paths of men their mingling poison tlunst 

V. 

Earth, our bright home, its mountains and its waters, 
And the a^therial shapes which are suspended 



^ This seems to me to mean " Slftves eternal punishments and rewards. I 

who loathed their slavery, yet, being can imagine that Shelley, in omitting 

habituated to flatter worldly powers, the three commas required by grsw* 

imagined similar powers sitting in mar, did so to secure rapidity <^ 

judgment on them after death," — a passage to the final proposition. 
Bunple realistic theory of the idea of 
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Over its green expanse, and those fair daughters, 
The clouds, of Sun and Ocean, who have blended 
The colours of the air since first extended 
It cradled the young world, none wandered forth 
To see or feel: a darkness had descended 
On every heart : the light which shews its worth. 
Must among gentle thoughts and fearless take its birtL 

VL 

This vital world, this home of happy spirits. 
Was as a dungeon to my blasted kind. 
All that despair from murdered hope inlierits 
They sought, and in their helpless misery blind, 
A deeper prison and heavier chains did find. 
And stronger tyrants : — a dark gulph before. 
The realm of a stem Ruler, yawned; behind. 
Terror and Time conflicting drove, and bore 
On their tempestuous flood the shrieking wretch from shore. 

VIL 

Out of that Ocean's wrecks had Guilt and Woe 
Framed a dark dwelling for their homeless thought, 
And, starting at the ghosts which to and fro 
Glide o'er its dim and gloomy strand, had brought 
The worship thence which they each other taught. 
Well might men loathe their life, well might they turn 
Even to the ills agaLu from which they sought 
Such refuge after death! — ^well might they learn 
To gaze on this fair world with hopeless unconcern ! 

vin. 

For they aU pined in bondage : body and soul, 
Tyrant and slave, victim and torturer, bent 
Before one Power, to which supreme controul 
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Over their will by their own weakness lent, 
Made all its many names omnipotent; 
All sjnnbols of things evil, all divine ; 
And hymns of blood or mockery, which rent 
The air from all its fanes, did intertwine 
Imposture's impious toils round each discordant shrina 

IX. 

I heard as all have heard, life's various story, 
And in no careless heart transcribed the tale; 
But, trom the sneers of men who had grown hoary 
In shame and scorn, from groans of crowds made pale 
By famine, from a mother's desolate wail 
O'er her polluted child, from innocent blood 
Poured on tlie earth, and brows anxious and pale 
With the heart's warfare; did I gather food 
To feed my many thoughts : a tameless multitude ! 

X. 

I wandered tliro' tlie wrecks of days departed 
Far by the desolated shore, when even 
O'er the still sea and jagged islets darted 
The light of moonrise ; in the northern Heaven, 
Among the clouds near the horizon driven, 
The moimtains lay beneath one planet pale ; 
Around me, broken tombs and columns riven 
Looked vast in twilight, and the sorrowing gale 
Waked in those ruins gi*ey its everlasting wail! 

XI. 

I knew not who had framed these wonders then. 
Nor, had I heard the story of their deeds ; 
But dwellings of a race of mightier men, 
And laonuments of less imgentle creeds 
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Tell their own tale to him who wisely heeds 
The language which they speak; and now, to me 
The moonlight making pale the blooming weeds, 
The bright stars shining in the breathless sea. 
Interpreted those scrolls of mortal mystery.^ 

XII. 

Such man has been, and such may yet become ! 
Aye, wiser, greater, gentler, even than they 
Who on the fragments of yon shattered dome 
Have stamped the sign of power — I felt the sway 
Of the vast stream of ages bear away 
My floating thoughts — ^my heart beat loud and fast — 
Even as a storm let loose beneath the ray 
Of the still moon, my spirit onward past 
Beneath truth's steady beams upon its tumult cast. 

XIIL 

It shall be thus no more ! too long, too long, 
Sons of the glorious dead, have ye lain bound 
In darkness and in ruin. — ^Hope is strong. 
Justice and Truth their wingM child have found — 
Awake ! arise ! until the mighty soimd 
Of your career shall scatter in its gust 
The tlirones of the oppressor, and the ground 
Hide the last altar's unregarded dust. 
Whose Idol has so long betrayed your impious trust. 

« 

XIV. 

It must be so — I will arise and waken 
The multitude, and like a sulphurous hill. 



^ This idea of interpretatibn of Aln*tcr, See lines 116 to 128, page 25 
records occurs in another form in of this volume. 
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Wliich on a sudden from its snows has^ shaken 
The swoon of ages, it shall burst and fill 
The world with cleansing fixe: it must, it will — 
It may not be restrained ! — and who shall stand 
Amid the rocking earthquake stedfast stiQ, 
But Laon ? on high Freedom's desart land 
A tower whose marble walls the leaguM storms withstand ! 

XV. 

One summer night, in commime with the hope 
Thus deeply fed, amid those ruins grey 
I watched, beneath the dark sky's starry cope; 
And ever from that hour upon me lay 
The burthen of this hope, and night or day, 
In vision or in dream, clove to my breast: 
Among mankind, or when gone far away 
To the lone shores and mountains, 'twas a guest 
WTiich followed where I fled, and watched when I did rest. 

XVI. 

These hopes found words tliro' wliich my spirit sought 
To weave a bondage of such sympathy. 
As might create some response to the thought 
Which ruled me now — and as the vapours lie 
Bright in the out-spread morning's radiancy. 
So were these thoughts invested with the light 
Of language : and all bosoms made reply 
On which its lustre streamed, whene'er it might 
Thro' darkness wide and deep ^those tranced spirits smite. 

XVII. 

Yes, many an eye with dizzy tears was dim, 

And oft I thought to clasp my own heart's brother. 

' Uad in Mrs. Shelley'a editions. 
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When I could feel the listener's senses swim, 
And hear his breath its own swift gaspings smother 
Even as my words evoked them — and another, 
And yet another, I did fondly deem. 
Felt that we all were sons of one great mother; 
And the cold truth such sad reverse did seem, 
As to awake in grief from some delightful dream. 



XVIIL 

Yes, oft beside the ruined labyrinth 
Which skirts the hoary caves of the green deep. 
Did Laon and his friend on one grey plinth, 
Bound whose worn base the wild waves hiss and leap, 
Besting at eve, a -lofty converse keep: 
And that tMs^ friend was false, may now be said 
Calmly — that he like other men could weep 
Tears which are lies, and could betray and spread 
Snares for that guileless heart which for his own had bled.^ 



XIX. 

Tlien, had no great aim recompensed my sorrow, 

I must have sought dark respite from its stress 
In dreamless rest, in sleep that sees no morrow — 
For to tread life's dismaying wilderness 
Without one snule to cheer, one voice to bless. 
Amid the snares and scofi^ of human kind. 
Is hard — ^but I betrayed it not, nor less 
With love that scorned return, sought to unbind 
The interwoven clouds which make its wisdom bUnd. 



^ HU in Mrs. Shelley's editlonn. sense of would have hied; but poesibly 

* Mad bM, used probably in the iti8intheiMUittense,andmetaph'rical. 
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Triumphant straiiia, wliich, like a spirit's tongue. 
To the inchanted waves that cliild of glory aimg,^ 



Her white arms lifted thro' the ahadowy stream 
Of her loose hair — oh, excellently great 
Seemed to me then my piirpose, the vast tlieme 
Of those impaasioned songs, when Cythna sate 
Amid the calm which rapture doth create 
After ita tumult, her heart vibrating, 
Her spirit o'er the ocean's floating state 
From her deep eyes far wandering, on the wing 
Of visions that were mine, beyond its utmost spring. 



For, before Cjilma loved it, had my aong 
Peopled with thoughts the boundless universe, 
A mighty congregation, which were strong 
Where'er they trod the darkness to disperse 
Hie cloud of that unutterable curse 
—Wbich clings upou mankind ; — all thiogs 1M^C3me 
1 to my liuly and iieroic verse, 
, sea and sky, the planets, life and fame 

r whate'er else binds the world's wondrous frame. 



t JjiL- t..it Uifc 6way 
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The very wind on whicli it rolls away: 
Her's too were all my tlioughts, ere yet endowed 
With music and with light, their fountains flowed 
In poesy; and her still and earnest face, 
Pallid with feelings which intensely glowed 
Within, was turned on mine with speechless^ grace, 
Watching the hopes which there her heart had learned to trace. 

XXXIL 

In me, communion with this purest being 
Kindled intenser zeal, and made me wise 
In knowledge, which in her's mine own mind seeing, 
Left in the human world few mysteries : 
How without fear of evil or disguise 
Was Cythna ! — what a spirit strong and mild, 
Wliich death, or pain or peril could despise, 
Yet melt in tenderness ! what genius wild 
Yet mighty, was inclosed mthin one simple child ! 

XXXIIL 

New lore was this — old age with its grey hair. 
And wrinkled legends of imworthy things. 
And icy sneers, is nought: it cannot dare 
To burst the chains which life for ever flings 
On the entangled soul's aspiring wings. 
So is it cold and cruel, and is made 
The careless slave of that dark power which brings 
Evil, like blight on man, who stUl betrayed. 
Laughs o'er the grave in which liis living hopes are laid. 

xxxrv^ 

Nor are the strong and the severe to keep 
Tlie empire of the world : thus Cytlina taught 

^ Spetchltts for unspeakable, apparently. 
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Even in the visions of her eloquent sleep, 
Unconscious of the power thro' which she wrought 
The woof of such intelligible thought, 
As from the tranquil strength which cradled lay 
In her smile-peopled rest, my spirit sought 
^V^ly the deceiver and the slave has sway 
O'er heralds so divine of truth's arising day. 

XXXV. 

Within that fairest form, the female mind 
Untainted by the poison clouds which rest 
On the dark world, a sacred home did find : 
But else, from the wide earth's maternal breast. 
Victorious Evil, wliich had dispossest 
All native power, had those fair children torn. 
And made them slaves to soothe his vile unrest. 
And minister to lust its joys forlorn. 
Till they had learned to breathe the atmosphere of scorn. 

XXXVL 

This misery was but coldly felt, till^ she 
Became my only friend, who had indued 
My purpose with a wider sjnnpathy; 
Thus, Cythna mourned with me the servitude 
In which the half of humankind were mewed 
Victims of lust and hate, the slaves of slaves, 
She mourned that grace and power were.tlirown as food 
To the hyena lust, who, among graves. 
Over his loathW meal, laughing in agony, raves. 

XXXVIL 

And I, still gazing on that glorious child, 

Even as these thoughts flushed o'er her : — * " Cytlma sweet, 

* In the original edition we read ' There is a full stop here instead 

'tm, of a colon in Shelley*s edition. 
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Well with the world art thou unreconciled; 
Never will peace and human nature meet 
Till free and equal man and woman greet 
Domestic peace; and ere this power can make 
In himian hearts its calm and holy seat; 
Tliis slavery must be broken" — as I spake, 
From Cythna's eyes a light of exultation brake. 

xxxvm. 

She replied earnestly: — ^''It shall be mine, 
This task, mine, Laonl — ^thou hast much to gain; 
Nor wilt tliou at poor Cythna's pride repine. 
If she should lead a happy female train 
To meet thee over the rejoicing plain, 
When myriads at thy caU shall throng around 
Tlie Golden City."— Tlien the child did strain 
My arm upon her tremulous heart, and wound 
Her own about my neck, till some reply she found. 

xxxrs. 

I smiled, and spake not — "wherefore dost thou smile 
At what I say ? Laon, I am not weak. 
And though my cheek might become pale the wliile. 
With thee, if thou desirest, will I seek 
Tlirough their array of banded slaves to wreak 
Euin upon the tyrants. I had thought 
It was more hard to turn my impractised cheek 
To scorn and shame, and this beloved spot 
And thee, dearest friend, to leave and murmur not 

XL. 

" Wlience came I what I am ? thou, Laon, knowest 
How a young child should thus imdaunted be ; 
Methinks, it is a power which thou bestowest, • 
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Through which I seek, by most resembling thee, 
So to become most good, and great and free. 
Yet far beyond this Ocean's utmost roar 
In towers and huts are many like to me, 
Who, could they see thine eyes, or feel such lore 
As I have learnt from them, like me would fear no more. 



XLL 



« 



Think'st^ thou that I shall speak unskilfully. 
And none will heed me ? I remember now. 
How once, a. slave in tortures doomed to die. 
Was saved, because in accents sweet and low 
He sung* a song Ins Judge loved long ago. 
As he was led to deatL — ^All shall relent 
Who hear me — ^tears as mine have flowed, shall flow. 
Hearts beat as mine now beats, with such intent 
As renovates the world; a will omnipotent! 

XLIL 

**Yes, I wUl tread Pride's golden palaces. 
Thro' Penury's roofless huts and squalid cells 
Will I descend, where'er in abjectness 
Woman with some vile slave her tyrant dwells, 
There with the iflusic of thine own. sweet spells 
Will disinchant the captives, and will pour 
For the despairing, from the crystal wells 
Of thy deep spirit, reason's mighty lore. 
And power shall then abound, and hope arise once more. 

XLIIL 

" Can man be free if woman be a slave ? 

Chain one who lives, and breathes this boundless air 

To the corruption of a closed grave ! 

1 Tktnl-etl in Mrs. Shelley's editions. ' Sanff in Mrs. Shelley's editions. 

L 
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Can they whose mates are beasts, condemned to bear 
Scorn, heavier far than toil or anguish, dare 
To trample their oppressors ? in their home 
Among their babes, thou knowest a curse would wear 
The shape of woman — hoary Crime ^ would come 
Behind, and Fraud^ rebuild religion's tottering dome. 

XUV. 

" I am a child : — I would not yet depart. 
When I go forth alone, bearing the lamp 
Aloft which thou hast kindled in my heart, 
llillions of slaves from many a dungeon damp 
Shall leap in joy, as the benumbing cramp 
Of ages leaves their limbs — ^no ill may harm 
Thy C}i/hna ever — ^Truth^ its radiant stamp 
Has fixed, as an invulnerable charm 
Upon her children's brow, dark Falsehood^ to disarm. 

XLV. 

"Wait yet awhile for the appointed day — 
Thou wilt depart, and I with tears shall stand 
Watching thy dim sail skirt the ocean grey ; 
Amid the dwellers of this lonely land 
I shall remain alone — and thy command 
Shall then dissolve the world's unquiet trance, 
And, multitudinous as the desart sand 
Borne on the storm, its millions shall advance, 
Thronging round thee, the light of their deliverance. 

XLVI. 

" Tlien, like the forests of some pathless mountain, 
Which from remotest glens two warring winds 

^ Crime y Fraud ^ Truth, and PaUekood original edition ; and the last is spdt 
arc given without cajutals here in the faUhood, 
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Involve in fire, which not the loosened fountain 
Of broadest floods might quench, shall all the kinds 
Of evil, catch from our uniting minds 
The spark which must consume them; — Cythna then 
Will have cast ofif the impotence that binds 
Her childhood now, and thro' the paths of men 
Will pass, as the charmed bird that haunts the serpent's den. 

XLVIL 

"We parti — Laon, I must dare nor tremble 
To meet those looks no more I — Oh, heavy stroke, 
Sweet brother of my soul! can I dissemble 
The agony of this thought ?" — ^As thus she spoke 
The gathered sobs her quivering accents broke, 
And in my arms she liid her beating breast 
I remained still for tears — sudden she woke 
As one awakes from sleep, and wildly prest 
My bosom, her whole frame impetuously possest. 

XLVIIL 

"We part to meet again — ^but yon blue waste, 
Yon desart wide and deep hokls no recess. 
Within whose happy silence, thus embraced 
We might siu^ive all ills in one caress: 
Nor doth the grave — I fear 'tis passionless — 
Nor yon cold vacant Heaven : — we meet again 
Within the minds of men, whose lips shall bless 
Our memory, and whose hopes its light retain 
When these dissevered bones are trodden in the plain." 

XLIX. 

I could not speak, tho' she had ceased, for now 
Tlie fountains of her feeling, swift and deep, 
Seemed to susjxjnd the tunmlt of their flow; 

L 2 
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So we arose, and by the star-light steep 
Went homeward — ^neither did we speak nor weep, 
But pale, were calm^ with passion — thus subdued 
like evening shades that o'er the mountains creep, 
We moved towards our home ; where, in this mood, 
Each £rom the other sought refuge in solituda 



^ Mn. Shelley repimctuaies this 
line thus : 

But pale, wars cmlm.— With paadon tlioa 
•ubduod. 



and Mr. Rossetti foUows her, adding 
a comma after btU. I cannot see any 
sufficient reason for disturbiog tbe 
original text. 



Canto Cj^trlr. 



I. 

What thoughts had sway over my sister's^ slumber 
That night, I know not ; but my own did seem 
As if they did* ten thousand years outnumber 
Of waking life, the visions of a dream, 
Which hid in one dim gulph the troubled stream 
Of mind ; a boundless chaos wild and vast. 
Whose limits yet were never memory's theme: 
And I lay struggling as its whirlwinds past, 
Sometimes for rapture sick, sometimes for pain aghast. 

IL 

Two hours, whose mighty circle did embrace 
More time than might make grey the infant world, 
Rolled thus, a weary and tumultuous space: 
When the third came, like mist on breezes curled, 
From my dim sleep a shadow was imfurled: 



1 In Tht SivoU qf Idam, this line * Might is substituted for did in 

rMfds thus — The JUroU of Idam ; but no such 

Whsi tboaghto hsil«w»7 o*«r Crtlma** lonely change is made in Sheliey^s reri^ 

■Itimber. copy. 
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Methought, upon the threshold of a cave 
I sate with Cythna; drooping briony, pearled 
With dew from the wild streamlet's shattered wave, 
Hung, where we sate to taste the joys which Nature gave. 

IIL 

We lived a day as we were wont to live. 
But Nature had a robe of glory on. 
And the bright air o'er every shape did weave 
Intenser hues, so that the herbless stone, 
The leafless bough among the leaves alone, 
Had being clearer than its own could be, 
And Cythna's pure and radiant self was shown 
In this strange vision, so divine to me. 
That if I loved before, now love was agony. 

IV. 

Mom fled, noon came, evening, then night descended, 
And we prolonged calm talk beneath the sphere 
Of the calm moon — wlien, suddenly was blended 
With our repose a nameless sense of fear; 
And from the cave behind I seemed to hear 
Sounds gathering upwards ! — accents incomplete, 
And stifled shrieks, — ^and now, more near and near, 
A tumult and a rush of thronging feet 
Tlie cavern's secret depths beneatli the earth did l>eat. 

• 

v. 

Tlie scene was changed, and away, away, away ! 
Thro* the air and over the sea we sped,^ 



' Ha^'ing classed these two irregular Thorough for Thro*, with the apt 

lilies among those miracles of telling logy that the line " limped in ever 

irregularity so frequent in Shelley's previous edition "! To my thinkdn 

niaturer works, I was naturally shocked both lines bound with nuunrdkH 

to find Mr. lloHsetti had substituted appropriateness to the subjccL i 
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And Cythna in my sheltering bosom lay. 
And the winds bore me — ^thro' the darkness spread 
Around, the gaping earth then vomited 
L^ons of foul and ghastly shapes, which hung 
Upon my flight; and ever as we fled, 
They plucked at Cythna — soon to me then clung 
A sense of actual things those monstrous dreams among. 



VL 

And I lay struggling in the impotence 
Of sleep, while outward life had burst its bound, 
Tho', still deluded, strove the tortured sense 
To its dire wanderings to adapt the sound 
Which in the light of mom was poured around 
Our dweUing— breathless, pale, and unaware 
I rose, and all the cottage crowded found 
With armed men, whose glittering swords were bare, 
And whose degraded limbs the tyrant's garb did wear. 



VIL 

And ere with rapid lips and gathered brow 
I could demand the cause — a feeble shriek — 
It was a feeble shriek, faint, far and low. 
Arrested me — ^my mien grew calm and meek. 
And grasping a small knife, I went to seek 
That voice among the crowd — ^'twas Cythna's cry! 
Beneath most calm resolve did agony wreak 
Its whirlwind rage: — so I past quietly 
TiD I beheld, where bound, that dearest child did lie. 



onuTse Thro* muni not be slurred, ita one heavy syllable doing duty for 
but pronounced with a special stress, a whole foot. 
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VIII. 

I started to behold her, for delight 
And exultation, and a joyance free. 
Solemn, serene and lofty, filled the light 
Of the calm smile "with which she looked on me : 
So that I feared some brainless ecstasy,^ 
Wrought from that bitter woe, had wildered her — 
*' Farewell ! farewell ! " she said, as I drew nigk 
"At first my peace was marred by this strange stir, 
Now I am calm as truth — ^its chosen minister. 



IX. 

" Look not so, Laon — say farewell in hope,* 
Tliese bloody men are but the slaves who bear 
Their mistress to her task — it was my scoj>e 
The slavery where tliey drag me now, to share. 
And among captives willing chains to wear 
Awhile — the rest thou knowest — ^return, dear friend! 
I>et our first triumpli trample the despair 
Which would ensnare us now, for in the end. 
In victory or in death our hopes and fears must blend. 



•» 



X. 

Tliese words had fallen on my unlieeding ear, 
WHiilst 1 had watclied tlie motions of the crew 
With seeming wireless glance; not many were 
Around lier, for tlieir comrades just ^nthd^ew 
To guard some otlier victim — so I drew 
My knife, and with one impulse, suddenly 
All unaware three of their number slew. 
And grasped a fourtli by the tliroat, and with loud ciy 
lly countrymen invoked to death or liberty ! 

1 JFrttory in the original edition. perfectly good,— "Say farewell in 

* There should, ixiwibly, be a full hope that theae bloody men " ftc,-i 
Ht4^»p here ; but an the present senne is do not venture on any chiiDge. 
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XL 

What followed then, I know not — for a stroke 
On my raised arm and naked head, came down, 
Filling my eyes with blood — ^when I awoke, 
I felt that they had bound me in my swoon. 
And up a rock which overhjings the town, 
By the steep path were bearing me : below. 
The plain was filled with slaughter,— overthrown 
The vineyards and the harvests, and the glow 
Of blazing roofs shone far o*er the white Ocean's flow. 

XIL 

Upon that rock a mighty colimm stood. 
Whose capital seemed sculptured in the sky. 
Which to the wanderers o*er the solitude 
Of distant seas, from ages long gone by. 
Had made a landmark^; o'er its height to fly 
Scarcely the cloud, the vulture, or the blast. 
Has power — and when the shades of evening lie 
On Earth and Ocean, its carved* summits cast 
The sunken day-light far thro* the aerial waste. 

XIIL 

Tliey bore me to a cavern in the hill 
Beneath that column, and unboimd me tliere : 
And one did strip me stark; and one did fill 
A vessel from the putrid pool; one bare 
A lighted torch, and four with friendless care 
Guided my steps the cavern-paths along, 
Tlien up a steep and dark and narrow stair 
We wound, until the torch's' fiery tongue 
Vmid the gushing day beamless and paUid hung. 

^ Had many a landmark, in Mrs. ' Carved in the original edition, 

^helley's editions. * In SheUey*8 edition, tarchea\ 
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XIV. 

They raised me to the platform of the pile, 
That column's dizzy height : — ^the grate of brass 
Thro' which they thrust me, open stood the while, 
As to its ponderous and suspended mass, 
With chains which eat into the flesh, alas ! 
With brazen links, my naked limbs they bound: 
The grate, as they departed to repass. 
With horrid clangour fell, and the far sound 
Of their retiring steps in the dense gloom were* drowned 

XV. 

The noon was calm and bright: — around that column 
Tlie overhanging sky and circling sea 
Spread forth in silentness profound and solemn.* 
The darkness of brief frenzy past on me,* 
So that I knew not my own misery : 
The islands and the mountains in the day 
Like clouds reposed afar; and I could see 
The town among the woods below that lay. 
And the dark rocks which bound the bright and glassy hnj. 

XVI. 

It was so calm, that scarce the feathery weed 
Sown by some eagle on the topmost stone 
Swayed in the air: — so bright, that noon did breed 

it 

No shadow in the sky beside mine own — 
Mine, and the shadow of my chain alone. 
Below the smoke of roofs involved in flame 
Eested like night, all else was clearly shewn 



^ Was in Mrs. Shelley's and Mr. Ro8< ' This word has hitherto been print- 

setii'g editions; but probably Shelley ed cast; but Miss Blind {WesiminUer 

preferred duphony to grammar here as i^mfir) suggests past ; and I have no 

m many other cases. doubt she is right. 

* Xo stop here in Shelley's edition. 
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In that^ broad glare, yet sound to me none came, 
But of the living blood that ran within my frame. 

XVII. 

The peace of madness fled, and ah, too soon ! 
A ship was lying on the sunny main. 
Its sails were flawing in the breathless noon — 
Its shadow lay beyond — that sight again 
Wfiked, with its presence, in my tranced brain 
The stings of a known sorrow, keen and cold : 
I knew that ship bore Cythna o'er the plain 
Of waters, to her blighting slavery sold, 
And watched it with such thoughts as must remain untold. 

xvin. 

I watched, until the shades of evening wrapt 
Earth like an exhalation — then the bark 
Moved, for that calm i^'as by the sunset snapt. 
It moved a speck upon the Ocean dark : 
Soon the wan stars came forth, and I could mark 
Its path no more! — I sought to close mine eyes. 
But like the balls, their lids were stiff and stark ; 
I woidd have risen, but ere that I could rise. 
My parched skin was split with piercing agonies. 

XIX. / 

I gnawed my brazen chain, and sought to sever 

Its adamantine links, that I might die : 

O liberty ! forgive the base endeavour, 

Forgive me, if reserved for victory. 

The Champion of thy faith e*er sought to fly. — 

Tliat starry night, with its clear sijence, sent 

Tameless resolve which laughed misery 

1 ne in y^. 8helley*B and Mr. Ro68etti*B editions. 
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Into my soul — ^linkM remembrance lent 
To that such power, to me such a severe content 



To breathe, to be, to hope, or to despair 
And die, I questioned not; nor, though the Sun 
Its shafts of agony kindling thro' the air 
Moved over me, nor though in evening dun, 
Or when the stars their visible courses run. 
Or morning, the wide universe was spread 
In dreary calmness round me, did I shun 
Its presence, nor seek refuge with the dead 
From one faint hope whose flower a dropping poison shed. 

XXI. 

Two days tlius past — I neither raved nor died — 
Thirst raged witliin me, like a scorpion's nest 
Built in mine entrails : I had spumed aside 
The water-vessel, while despair possest 
My thoughts, and now no drop remained ! the uprest 
Of the tliird sun brought himger — but the crust 
"VVliieh liad been left, was to my craving breast 
Fuel, not food. I chewed the bitter dust, 
And bit my bloodless arm, and licked the brazen rust. 

XXII. 

My brain l>egan to fail when the fourth mom 
Burst o'er the golden isles — a fearful sleep, 
Which through the caverns dreary and forlom 
Of the riven soul, sent its foul dreams to sweep 
"With whirlwind swiftness — ^a fall far and deep, — 
A gulph, a void, a sense of senselessness — 
These tilings dwelt in me, even as shadows keep 
Tlieir watch in some dim chamers loneliness, 
A shoreless sea, a sky sunless and planetless ! 
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XXIIL 

The fonns which peopled this terrific trance 
I well remember — ^like a quire of devils, 
Around me they involved a giddy dance; 
L^ons seemed gathering from the misty levels 
Of Ocean, to supply those ceaseless revels. 
Foul, ceaseless shadows: — ^thought could not divide 
The actual world from these entangling evils, 
Which so bemocked themselves, that I descried 
All shapes like mine own self, hideously multiplied. 

XXIV. 

The sense of day and night, of false and true, 
Was dead within me. Yet two visions burst 
That darkness — one, as since that hour I knew, 
Was not a phantom of the realms accurst, 
Where then my spirit dwelt — ^but of the first 
I know not yet, was it a dream or no. 
But both, tho' not distincter, were immersed 
In hues which, when thro' memory's wagte they flow, 
lilake their divided streams more bright and rapid now. 

XXV. 

Methought that gate was lifted, and the seven 
Who brought me thither, four stiff corpses bare. 
And from the frieze to the four winds of Heaven 
Hung them on high by the entangled hair: 
Swarthy were three — ^the fourth was very fair: 
As they retired, the golden moon upsprung. 
And eagerly, out in the giddy air, 
I..eaning that I might eat, I stretched and climg 
^ver the shapeless depth in which those corpses hung. 
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XXVL 

A woman's shape, now lank and cold and blue, 
The dwelling of the many-coloured wonn 
Himg there, the white and hollow cheek I drew 
To my dry lips — ^what radiance did inform 
Tliose homy eyes ? whose was that withered form ? 
Alas, alas ! it seemed that Gythna's ghost 
Laughed in those looks, and that the flesh was warm 
Within my teeth ! — a whirlvdnd keen as fix)st 
Then in its sinking gidphs my sickening spirit tost 

XXVIL 

Then seemed it that a tameless hurricane 
Arose, and bore me in its dark career 
Beyond the sun, beyond the stars that wane 
On the verge of formless space — it languished there, 
And dying, left a silence lone and drear. 
More horrible than famine : — in the deep 
The shape of an old man did then appear. 
Stately and beautiful, that dreadful sleep 
His heavenly smiles dispersed, and I could wake and weep. 

XXVIII. 

And when the blinding tears had fallen, I saw 
That column, and those corpses, and the moon. 
And felt tlie poisonous tooth of hunger gnaw 
My vitals, I rejoiced, as if the boon 
Of senseless death would be accorded soon; — 
Wlien from that stony gloom a voice arose. 
Solemn and sweet as when low winds attune 
The midnight pines ; tlie grate did then unclose, 
And on that reverend form the moonlight did rei)ose. 
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XXIX. 

He struck my chains, and gently spake and smiled : 
As they were loosened by that Hennit old, 
Mine eyes were of their madness half beguiled, 
To answer those kind looks — ^he did infold 
His giant anns around me, to uphold 
My wretched frame, my scorched limbs he wound 
In linen moist and babny, and as cold 
As dew to drooping leaves; — the chain, with sound 
Like earthquake, thro' the chasm of that steep stair did bound, 

XXX. 

As lifting me, it fell 1 — ^What next I heard. 
Were billows leaping on the harbour bar, 
And the shrill sea-wind, whose breath idly stirred 
My hair; — I looked abroad, and saw a star 
Shining beside a sail, and distant far 
That mountain and its column, the known mark 
Of those who in the wide deep wandering are. 
So that I feared some Spirit, fell and dark. 
In trance had lain^ me thus within a fiendish bark. 

XXXI. 

For now indeed, over the salt sea billow 
I sailed: yet dared not look upon the shape 
Of him who ruled the helm, altho' the pillow 
For my light head was hollowed in his lap. 
And my bare limbs his mantle did enwrap. 
Fearing it was a fiend : at last, he bent 
O'er me his agM face, as if to snap 
Those dreadful thoughts the gentle grandsire bent, 
And to my inmost soul his soothing looks he sent. 

' Mr. RoMoty substitutes laid for lain. 
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xxxn. 

A soft and healing potion to my lips 
At intervals he raised — ^now looked on high. 
To mark if yet the starry giant dips 
His zone in the dim sea — ^now cheeringly. 
Though he said little, did he speak to me. 
"It is a Mend beside thee — take good cheer, 
Poor victim, thou art now at liberty!" 
I joyed as those a himian tone to hear, 
Who in cells deep and lone have languished many a vear. 

XXXIII. 

A dim and feeble joy, whose glimpses oft 
Were quenched in a relapse of wildering dreams, 
Yet still methought we sailed, until aloft 
Tlie stars of night grew pallid, and the beams 
Of morn descended on the ocean streams, 
And still that ag^d man, so grand and mild, 
Tended me, even as some sick mother seems 
To hang in hope over a dying cluld. 
Till in the azure East darkness again was piled. 

xxxiv. 

And then the night-wind steaming^ from the shore, 
Sent odours djdng sweet across the sea. 
And the s\vift boat the little waves wliich bore,* 
Were cut by its keen keel, tho' slantingly; 
Soon I could hear the leaves sigli, and coidd see 



^ Mr. Rossetti substitutes ttrtaming ' There seems to be an iiremednbk 

for $Uamin{ff without authority. Cer- oversight in the original oonstnictian 

tainlj the emendation gives a more of this passage, or else an inTeiwn 

realizable sense to the passage ; but I almost inconceivable. Of coarse the 

doubt whether it be a more Shelley- sense intended is that the waves were 

like reading than that of the received cut by the keel ; but it reads that the 

text, and therefore leave it as Shelley hoat were cut, Ac. 
left it. 
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The myrtle blossoms starring the dim grove, 
As past the pebbly beach the boat did flee 
On sidelong wing, into a silent cove, 
"Where ebon pines a shade under the starlight wove. 



M 



CantD JTourtJ. 



I. 

The old man took the oars, and soon the Lark 
Smote on the beach beside a tower of stone ; 
It was a crumbling heap, whose portal dark 
With blooming i\y trails was ove^g^o^vn ; 
Upon whose floor the spangling sands were strown, 
And rarest sea-shells, which the eternal flood, 
Slave to the mother of the months, had thrown 
Within the walls of that gi'ey tower, which stooil 
A changeling of man's art, nursed amid Nature's brooil. 

II. 

Wlien the old man his boat had anchored, 
He wound me in liis arms with tender care. 
And very few, but kindly words he said. 
And bore me thro' the tower adown a stair, 
Wliose smooth descent some ceaseless step to wear 
For many a year had fallen^ — ^We came at last 
To a small chamber, whicli with mosses rare 

* The duties of the daah in Shelley's seen in some of his MSa There tf 
system of punctiiAtion are very vari^ri ; another case in stanza II, Canto V 
nud int: lances 6\icU im thlts are to be (p. 17^), 
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Was tapestried, where m^ liis soft hands placed 
Upon a couch of grass and oak-leaves interfaced. 

in. 

Tlie moon was darting through the lattices 
Its yellow light, warm as the beams of day — 
So warm, that to admit the dewy breeze. 
The old man opened them ; the moonlight lay 
Upon a lake whose waters wove their play 
Even to the threshold of that lonely home : 
Within was seen in the dim wavering ray, 
The antique sculptured roof, and many a tome 
Whose lore had made that sage all that he had become. 

IV. 

Tlie rock-built barrier of the sea was past, — 
And I was on the margin of a lake, 
A lonely lake, amid the forests vast 
And snowy mountains : — did my spirit wake 
From sleep, as many-coloured as the snake 
That girds eternity ? in life and truth, 
Might not my heart its cravuigs ever slake ? 
Was Cythna then a dream, and all my youth. 
And all its hopes and fears, and all its joy and ruth ? 

V. 

Thus madness came again, — a milder madness, 

Wliich darkened nought but time's imquiet flow 

With supernatural shades of clinging sadness ; 

That gentle Hermit, in my helpless woe. 

By my sick couch was busy to and fro, 

Like a strong spirit ministrant of good : 

When I was healed, he led me forth to shew 

The wonders of his sylvan solitude, 

And we together sate by that isle-fretted flood. 

M 2 
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VL 

He knew his soothing words to weave with skill 
From all my madness told; like mine own heart. 
Of Cythna would he question me, until 
That thrilling name had ceased to make me start. 
From his familiar lips — it was not art, 
Of wisdom and of justice when he spoke — 
When mid soft looks of pity, there woidd dart 
A glance as keen as is the lightning^s stroke 
When it doth rive the knots of some ancestral oaL 

VIL 

Thus slowly from my brain the darkness rolled, 
My thoughts their due an-ay did re-assume 
Thro* tlie inchantments of that Hermit old ; 
Then I bethought me of the glorious doom 
Of those who sternly struggle to relume 
The lamp of Hope o'er man's bcA^'ildered lot. 
And, sitting by tlie waters, in the gloom 
Of eve, to that friend's heart I told my thought — 
That heart which had grown old, but had corrupted not 

VIII. 

That hoar}' man had spent his livelong age 
In converse with the dead, who leave the stamp 
Of ever-burning thoughts on many a page, 
When they 'are gone into the senseless damp 
Of graves ; — his spirit thus became a lamp 
Of splendour, like to those on which it fed : ^ 
Thro' peopled haunts, the City and the Camp, 
Deep thirst for knowledge had his footsteps led. 
And all the ways of men among mankind he read. 

' There is no stop here in SheUey*8 likely to be the one dropped out in th« 
edition. Mrs. SheUey puts a full original edition, 
stop ; but I think the colon more 
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IX. 

But custom maketh blind and obdurate 
The loftiest hearts : — he had beheld the woe 
In which mankind was boimd, but deemed that fate 
Wliich made them abject, would preserve them so ; 
And in such faith, some steadfast^ joy to know, 
He sought this cell : but when fame went abroad. 
That one in Argolis did undergo 
Torture for liberty, and that the crowd 
High truths from gifted lips had heard and understood ; 

X. 

And that the multitude was gathering wide ; 
His spirit leaped within his agM frame, 
In lonely peace he could no more abide. 
But to the land on which the victor's flame 
Had fed, mv native land, the Hermit came : 
Each heart was there a shield, and every tongue 
Was as a sword of tnith — young Laon's name 
Rallied their secret hopes, tho' tyrants sung 
Hymns of triumphant joy our scattered tribes among. 

XL 

He came to the lone column on the rock. 
And with Ids sweet and mighty elocpience 
The hearts of those who watched it did unlock, 
And made them melt in tears of penitence 
They gave him entrance free to bear me thence. 
"Since this,"* the old man said, "seven years are spent, 
\Miile slowly truth on thy benighted sense 
Has crept ; the hope which wildered it has lent 
Meanwhile, to me the power of a sublime intent. 

^ In Shelley's edition, Uedfati; but duoed here by Mrs. Shelley, — of course 
p«e note at p. 251. rightly; but in Shelley's edition they 

* The quotation marks are intro- b^;in at line 1 of stanza XIL 
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XIL 

" Yes, from the records of my youthful state, 
And from the lore of bards and sages old. 
From whatsoe'er my wakened thoughts create 
Out of the hopes of thine aspirings bold. 
Have I collected language to unfold 
Truth to my countrjTnen; from shore to shore 
Doctrines of human power my words have told, 
They have been heard, and men aspire to more 
Than they have ever gained or ever lost of yore. 

XIII. 

" In secret chambers parents read, and weep. 
My writings to their bal>es, no longer blind ; 
And young men gather when their t>Tants sleep, 
And vows of faith each to the other bind ; 
And marriageable maidens, who have pined 
"With love, till life seemed melting thro' their look, 
A warmer zeal, a nobler hope now find ; 
And every bosom thus is rapt and shook. 
Like autumn's in\Tiad leaves in one swoln mountain brof»k. 

V 

XIV. 

" The tvrants of the Golden Citv tremble 
At voices which are heard about the streets. 
The ministers of fraud can scarce dissemble 
The lies of their own heart: but when one meets 
Another at the shrine, he inly weets,^ 
Tho' he says nothing, that the truth is known ; 
Murderers are pale upon the judgment seat«. 
And gold grows vile even to the wealthy crone. 
And laughter fills the Fane, and curses shake the Tlurone, 

* A curious instance of an obsolete as Prior, I know not ; but these, ukI 

word found convenient for rhyming of course others, use it in its itnct 

f >urposes. Whether Shelley got it sense of to hnow. 
from Spenser or some Kuch later \faei 
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XV. 

" Kind thoughts, and mighty hopes, and gentle deeds 
Abound, for fearless love, and the pure law 
Of mild equality and peace, succeeds 
To faiths which long have held the world in awe. 
Bloody and false, and cold : — as whirlpools draw 
All wrecks of Ocean to their chasm, the sway 
Of thy strong genius, Laon, wliich foresaw 
This hope, compels all spirits to obey. 
Which round thy secret strength now throng in wide array. 

XVI. 

" For I have been thy passive instrument " — 
(As thus the old man spake, liis countenance 
Gleamed on me like a spirit's) — " thou hast lent 
To me, to all, the power to advance 
Towards this unforeseen deliverance 
From our ancestral chains — aye, thou didst rear 
Tliat lamp of hope on high, which time nor chance. 
Nor change may not^ extinguish, and my share 
Of good, was o'er the world its gathered beams to bear. 

xvn. 

" But I, alas ! am both unknown and old, 
And though the woof of wisdom I know well 
To dye in hues of language, I am cold 
In seeming, and the hopes which inly dwell, 
My manners note that I did long repel; 
But Laon's name to the tumultuous throng 
Were like the star whose beams the waves compel 
And tempests, and his soul-subduing tongue 
Were as a lance to quell the mailed crest of wrong. 

^ Another instance of the double it has not, as far as I know, been in- 
negative, — ao eflfectively used that terfered with yet. 
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XVIII. 

" Perchance blood need not flow, if thou at length 
Wouldst rise, perchance the very slaves would spare 
Their brethren and themselves; great is the strength 
Of words — ^for lately did a maiden fair. 
Who from her childhood has been taught to bear 
The tyrant*s heaviest yoke, arise, and make 
Her sex the law of truth and freedom hear, 
And with these quiet words — "for thine own sake 
I prithee spare me;" — did with ruth so take 

XIX. 

" All hearts, that even the torturer who had bound 
Her meek calm frame, ere it was yet impaled, 
Loosened her weeping then; nor could be found 
One human hand to harm her — ^unassailed 
Tlierefore she walks thro* the great City, veiled 
In virtue's adamantine eloquence, 
'Gainst scorn, and death and pain thus trebly mailed, 
And blending in the smiles of that defence. 
The SerjDent and the Dove, Wisdom and Innocence. 

XX. 

" The wild-eyed women throng around her path : 
From their luxurious dungeons, from the dust 
Of meaner thralls, from the oppressor's wrath. 
Or the caresses of his sated lust 
They congregate : — in her they put their trust ; 
The tyrants send their armM slaves to quell 
Her power; — they, even like a thunder gust 
Caught by some forest, bend beneath the spell 
Of that young maiden's speech, and to their chiefs rebel 
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XXL 

" Thus she doth equal laws and justice teach 
To woman, outraged and polluted long; 
Gathering the sweetest fruit in human reach 
For those fair hands now free, while annfed wrong 
Trembles before her look, tho* it l3e strong; 
Thousands thus dwell beside her, virgins bright, 
And matrons with their babes, a stately throng ! 
Lovers renew the vows which they did plight 
In early faith, and hearts long parted now unite, 

XXIL . 

"And homeless orphans find a home near lier, 
And tliose poor \'ictims of the proud, no less. 
Fair wrecks, on whom the smiling world with stir, 
Tlirusts the redemption of its wickedness : — 
In squalid huts, and in its palaces 
Sits Lust alone, while o'er the land is l)orne 
Her voice, whose awful sweetness doth repress 
All evil, and her foes relenting turn. 
And cast the vote of love in hope's abandoned urn. 

XXIIL 

"So in the populous City, a young maiden 
Has baffled Havock^ of the prey which he 
Marks as his own, whene'er with chains o'erladen 
Men make them arms to hurl down tyranny, 
False arbiter between the l)ound and free ; 
And o'er the land, in hamlets and in to^Tis 
The multitudes collect tumultuouslv, 
And throng in arms ; but ty^nny 'disowns 
Tlieir claim, and gathers strength aroimd its trembling thrones. 

1 Mre. Shelley put a capital //, Shelley*8 practice to use the capital 

though there is not one in Shelley's when he gives a quality a distinct 

edition. I follow her text rather than personality, and I suspect the printer 

the original because it is according to stole a march on him 
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XXIV. 

" Blood soon, altlio' unwillingly to shed,^ 
The free cannot forbear — the Queen of Slaves, 
The hood-winked Angel of the blind and dead. 
Custom, with iron mace points to the graves 
Where ^ her own standard desolately waves 
Over the dust of Prophets and of Kings. 
Many yet stand in her array — 'she paves 
Her path with human hearts,' and o'er it flings 
The wildering gloom of her immeasurable wings. 

XXV. 

"There is a plain beneath the Cit/s wall. 
Bounded by misty mountains, wide and vast, 
Millions there lift at Freedom's thrilling call 
Ten thousand standards wide, they load the blast 
Wliich bears one sound of many voices past, 
And startles on liis throne their sceptered foe : 
He sits amid his idle pomp aghast, 
And that his power liath past away, doth know — 
Why pause the victor swords to seal liis overthrow ? 

XXVI. 

" Tlie t}Tant's guards resistance yet maintain : 
Fearless, and fierce, and hard as beasts of blood,* 
They stand a speck amid the peopled plain; 
Carnage and ruin have been made their food 
From infancy — ill has become their good. 
And for its hateful sake their will has wove 
The chains which eat their hearts — the multitude 
Surrounding them, with words of human love, 
Seek from their own decay their stubborn minds to move. 

* In Shelley's edition the comma ifl ' This word is vhen in the wiginal 

after shed. Mrs. Shelley puts it after e<lition, — a printer's error, I presume. 

unvriUimjly ; and, as in some other ' There is a semioolon here in the 

cases, improves the grammar at the ori^nal edition, and in Mrs. SbtDcr'i 

«ixj>ense of the rhythm. etlitions. 
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XXVII. 

" Over the land is felt a sudden pause, 

As night and day, those ruthless bands around,^ 

The watch of love is kept : — a trance which awes 

The thoughts of men with hope — ^as when the sound 

Of wliirlwind, whose fierce blasts the waves and clouds con- 
found,* 

Dies suddenly, the mariner in fear 

Feels silence sink upon his heart — thus bound, 

The conquerors pause, and oli ! may freemen ne*er 

Clasp the relentless knees of Dread the murderer ! 

XXVIII. 

"If blood be shed, 'tis but a change and choice 
Of bonds, — from slavery to cowardice 
A A^Tctched fall ! — uplift thy charmed voice, 
Pour on those evil men the love that lies 
Hovering witliin those spirit-soothing eyes — 
Arise, my friend, farewell !" — ^As thus he spake, 
From the green earth lightly I did arise. 
As one out of dim dreams that doth awake. 
And looked upon the depth of that reposing lake. 

XXIX. 

I saw my coimtenance reflected there ; — 
And then my youth fell on me like a wind 
Descending on stUl waters— my thin hair 
Was prematurely grey, my face was lined 
,With channels, such as suffering leaves behind, 
Not age; — my brow was pale, but in my cheek 
Ajid Ups a flush of gnawing fire did find 
Their* food and dwelling; tho' mine eyes might speak 
A subtle mind and strong witliin a frame thus weak. 

' The camjDaji are not here in drine inadvertently left in the middle 
Shelley's edition. of a stanza ; but see p. 93. 

' This may perhapa be the alexan- ' Mr. Rossetti reads Ut for their. 
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XXX. 

And tho' their lustre now was^ spent and faded. 
Yet in niy hoUow looks and withered mien 
The likeness of a shape for which was braided 
The briglitest woof of genius, still was seen — 
One who, methought, liad gone from the world's scene, 
And left it vacant — 'twas her brother's^ face — 
It might resemble her — it once had been 
The mirror of her tlioughts, and still the grace 
WTiich her mind's shadow cast, left there a lingering trace, 

XXXI. 

What then was I ? Slie slumbered with the dead. 
Glory and joy and peace, had come and gone. 
Doth the cloud perish, when the beams are fled 
'Wliich steeped its skirts in gold ? or dark and lone, 
Doth it not thro' the paths of night unknown, 
On outspread wings of its own wind upborne 
Pour rain upon the eartli ? the stars are shewn. 
When the cold moon sharpens her silver horn 
Under the sea, and make tlie wide night not forlorn. 

XXXII. 

Strengthened in heait, yet sad, that aged man 

I left, with interchange of looks and tears, 

And lingering speech, and to the Camp began 

My way. O'er many a mountain chain which rears 

Its liimdred crests aloft, my spirit bears 

My frame ; o'er many a dale and many a moor, 

And gaily now meseems^ serene earth wears 



' Were in the original, but altered which robs the stanza of half ita 

to teas in the Revolt of Islam cancel-leaf. meaning. 

* In The JUvolt of Islam we read ^ In Shelley's edition two worda, me 

lovers for brother^s, — an alteration seemSy — probably a printer's error. 
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The blosiny^ spring's star-bright* investiture, 
A vision which aught^ sad from sadness might allure. 

AAA in. 

My powers revived within me, and I went 
As one whom winds waft o'er the bending grass, 
Tliro' many a vale of that broad continent. 
At night when I reposed, fair dreams did pass 
Before my pillow; — my own Cytlma was,* 
Not like a cliild of death, among them ever ; 
Wlien I arose fix)m rest, a woeful mass 
That gentlest sleep seemed fix)m my life to sever, 
As if the light of youth were not withdrawn for ever. 

XXXIV. 

Ave as I went, that maiden wlio had reared 
The toicli of Truth afar, of whose high deeds 
The Heraiit in his pilgiimage had heard, 
Haunted my thoughts. — ^Ah, Hope its sickness feeds 
With wliatsoe'er it finds, or flowers or weeds ! 
Could she be Cythna ? — ^Was that corpse^ a shade 
Such as self-torturing thought from madness breeds ? 
Why was this hope not torture ? yet it made 
A light around my steps which would not ever fade. 



^ Mrs. Shelley changed hiotmy to 
bloomy, as in stanza LI of Cauto I. 
See note at p. 126. 

' No hyphen in Shelley's edition. 

' This word is printed ought in the 
original edition; but I suspect this 
was through the printer not under- 
standing what part of speech it was. 



Shelley 'spelt the word with an a, m 
in the fourth line of stanza XXI, 
Canto II. 

* There is no comma here in 
Shelley's edition ; but I feel sure 
there must have been one, and restore 
it in the interest of sense and sound. 

' See Canto III, stanza XXVI, p. 70. 



eanto iTiftJ. 



Over the utmost hill at length I sped, 
A snowy steep : — the moon was hanging low 
Over the Asian mountains, and outspread 
The plain, the City, and the Camp below, 
Skirted the midnight Ocean's glimmering flow, 
The City's moon-lit spires and myriad lamps. 
Like stars in a sublunar sky did glow, 
And fires blazed far amid the scattered camps. 
Like springs of flame, wliich burst whei-e'er swift Eiirth- 
quake stamps. 

II. 

All slept but those in watchful amis who stood, 
And those who sate tending the beacon's light. 
And the few sounds from that vast multitude 
Made silence more profound — Oh, what a might 
Of human thought was cradled in that night ! 
How many hearts impenetrably veiled. 
Beat underneath its shade, what secret fight 
E\il and good, in woven passions mailed, 
Waged thro* that silent throng; a war that never failed! 
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IIL 

And now the Power of Good held victory,^ 
So, thro' the labyrinth of many a tent, 
Among the silent millions who did lie 
In innocent sleep, exultingly I went; 
The moon had left Heaven desert* now, but lent 
From eastern mom the first faint lustre showed 
An arm^d youth — over his spear he bent 
His downward face — " A friend !" I cried aloud, 
And quickly common hopes made freemen understood. 



IV. 

I sate beside liim while the morning beam 
Crept slowly over Heaven, and talked with liim 
Of those immortal hopes, a glorious theme ! 
Wliich led us forth, until the stars grew dim : 
And all the while, methought, his voice did swim. 
As if it drowned in remembrance were 
Of thoughts which make the moist eyes overbrim : 
At last, when daylight 'gan to fill the air. 
He looked on me, and cried in wonder — " thou art here ! 



» 



v. 

Then, suddenly, I knew it was the youth' 
In whom its earliest hopes my spirit found ; 
But envious tongues had stained his spotless truth. 
And thoughtless pride his love in silence bound. 
And shame and sorrow mine in toils had wound, 



' There is no oomma in Shelley's* 
edition. 

* So spelt in this instance in the 
first edition, though throughout with 
an a ; perhaps Shelley adopted the a 
for detart (noun) to distinguish it from 
de$ert (adjective) ; but it may be the 
printer's doing. 

' Shelley may have forgotten that 
Laon speaks of his friend as reaUff false 



in Canto IL, stanza XVIII (p. 137); 
but as it appears from stanea XVII, 
Canto II, that Laon had several friends 
in whom he was deceived, and as in 
stanza XKI of the same Canto (p. 138) 
we read "friends had now become 
heartless and false," it is not positive 
that we are to idiNxiHj the youth of 
the present passage with the particu- 
lar friend of stanza XVIII, Canto II. 
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Wliilst lie was iiinocent, and I deluded; 
The truth now came upon me, on the ground 
Tears of repenting joy, which fast intruded. 
Fell fast, and o'er its peace our mingling spirits brooded 

VI. 

Tims, while with rapid lips and earnest eyes 
We talked, a sound of sweeping conflict spread, 
As from the earth did suddenly arise ; 
From every tent roused by that clamour dread, 
Our bauds outsprung and seized their arms — we sped 
Towards the sound: our tribes were gathering far.^ 
Those sanguine slaves amid ten thousand dead 
Stabbed in their sleep, tnimpled in treacherous war 
The gentle hearts whose power their lives had sought to spare. 

VII. 

Like rabid snakes, that stiug some gentle cliild 
Who brings tlieiu food, when winter false and fair 
Allures them forth with its cold smiles, so wild 
They rage among the camp ; — they overl)ear 
The patriot hosts — confusion, then despau* 
Descends like iii<'ht — when " Laon 1" one did crv : 
Like a bright ghost from Heaven that shout did scare 
The slaves, and widening thro' the vaulted sky, 
Seemed sent from Earth to Heaven in si<^n of \4cturv. 

VIII. 

In sudden panic those false murderers fled. 
Like insect tribes before the northern gale : 
But swifter still, our hosts encompassM 



^ It can hardly he doubted that the printer : there was a comma at 
the punctuation of this passage in the end of the sixth line of the BtHwa, 
Shelley's edition was corrupted by and another at the end of the eighth. 
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Their shattered ranks, and in a craggy vale, 
Where even their fierce despair might nought avail 
Hemmed them around ! — and then revenge and fear 
Made the high virtue of the patriots fail: 
One jyointed on his foe the mortal spear — 
I rushed before its point, and cried, " Forbear, forbear ! " 

IX. 

The spear transfixed my arm that was uplifted 
In swift expostulation, and the blood 
Gushed round its point : I smiled, and — "Oh ! thou gifted 
With eloquence which shall not be withstood. 
Flow thus !" — I cried in joy, " thou vital flood. 
Until my heart be dry, ere thus the cause 
For which thou wert aught worthy be subdued — 
Ah, ye are pale, — ye weep, — your passions pause, — 
'Tis well ! ye feel the truth of love's benignant laws. 

X. 

" Soldiers, our brethren and our friends are slain. 
Ye murdered them, I think, as they did sleep ! 
Alas, what have ye done ? the slightest pain 
Which ye might suffer, there were eyes to weep; 
But ye have quenched them — there were smiles to steep 
Your hearts in balm, but they are lost in woe; 
And those whom love did set his watch to keep 
Around your tents truth's freedom to bestow, 
Ye stabbed as they did sleep — ^but they forgive ye now. 

XL 

"O wherefore should ill ever flow from ill, 
And pain still keener pain forever breed ? 
We all are brethren — even the slaves who kill 
For hire, are men; and to avenge misdeed 
On the misdoer, doth but Misery feed 

N 
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With her own broken heart! O Earth, O Heaven! 
And thou, dread Nature, which to every deed 
And all that lives, or is, to be ^ hath given. 
Even as to thee have these done ill, and are forgiven. 

XII. 

" Join then your hands and hearts, and let the past 
Be as a grave which gives not up its dead 
To evil thoughts" — a film then overcast 
My sense with dimness, for the wound, which bled 
Freshly, swift shadows o'er mine eyes had shed. 
When I awoke, I lay *mid friends and foes, 
And earnest countenances on me shed 
The light of questioning looks, whilst one did close 
My wound with balmiest herbs, and soothed me to repose ; 

XIII. 

And one^ whose spear had pierced me, leaned beside 
With quivering lips and humid eyes ; — and all 
Seemed like some brothers on a journey wide 
Gone forth, whom now strange meeting did befall 
In a strange land, round one whom they might call 
Their friend, their chief, their father, for assay 
Of peril, which had saved them from the thrall 
Of death, now suffering. Thus the vast array 
Of those fraternal bands were reconciled that day. 

XIV. 

Lifting the thunder of their acclamation, 
Towards the City then the multitude, 

^ In Mrs. ShelIey*B editions this line all things that live or exists — "hath 
is pointed thus : given (or aUowed) to be, to every deed 

And aU that lire., or i. to be, hath giren, substitutes haPfoT hath, 

but Shelley's own punctuation as ' Should not this be he whote tft'^ 

given in the text is right, as he ob- had pierced fA€ t In printing croo 

viously means Laon to apostrophize Shelley*s MS. of 1817 such a miitake 

Nature as the mother of all deeds and might easily have occurred. 
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And I among them, went in joy — a nation 
Made free by love ; — a mighty brotherhood 
Linked by a jealous interchange of good ; 
A glorious pageant, more magnificent 
Than kingly slaves arrayed in gold and blood, 
When they return from carnage, and are sent 
In triumph bright beneath the populous battlement. 

XV. 

Afar, the city walls were thronged on high. 
And myriads on each giddy turret clung. 
And to each spire far lessening in the sky, 
Bright pennons on the idle winds were hung ; 
As we approached a shout of joyance sprung 
At once from all the crowd, as if the vast 
And peopled Earth its boundless skies among 
The sudden clamour of delight had cast. 
When from before its face some general wreck had past. 

XVI. 

Our armies thro* the City's hundred gates 
Were poured, like brooks which to the rocky lair 
Of some deep lake, whose silence them awaits, 
Throng from the mountains when the storms are there; 
And as we past thro' the calm sunny air 
A thousand flower-inwoven^ crowns were shed. 
The token flowers of truth and freedotn fair, 
And fairest hands bound them on many a head, 
Those angels of love's heaven, that over all was spread. 

XVII. 

I trod as one tranced in some rapturous vision : 
Those bloody bands so lately reconciled. 
Were, ever as they went,_ by the contrition 

^ In the origiBal,/oi0«r-mvoicim. 

n2 
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Of anger turned to love from ill beguiled. 
And every one on ihem more gently smiled. 
Because they had done evil: — the sweet awe 
Of such mild looks made their own hearts grow nuld, 
And did with soft attraction ever draw 
Their spirits to the love of freedom's equal law. 

XVIIL 

And they, and all, in one loud symphony 
My name with Liberty commingling, lifted, 
" The friend and the preserver of the free ! 
The parent of this joy!" and fair eyes,^ gifted 
Witli feelings caught from one who had uplifted 
The liglit of a great spirit, round me shone; 
And all the shapes of this grand scenery shifted 
Like restless clouds before the steadfast* sun, — 
Where was that Maid ? I asked, but it was known of none. 

XIX. 

Laone was the name her love had chosen, 
For slie was nameless, and her birth none knew : 
AVliere was Laone now ? — the words were frozen 
Within my lips with fear; but to subdue 
Such dreadful hope, to my great task was due. 
And when at length one brought reply, that she 
To-morrow would appear, 1 then withdrew 
To judge what need for that great throng might.be. 
For now the stars came thick over the twilight sea, 

XX. 

Yet need was none for rest or food to care. 
Even tho* that multitude was passing great. 
Since eacli one for the other did prepare 
All kindly succour — ^Therefore to the gat« 

^ In Shelley's edition the comma Ib * Misprinted giedfiui in the original 

fit fedingi instead of eye$, edition. See note at p. 251. 
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Of the Imperial House, now desolate, 
I past, and there was found aghast, alone, 
The fallen Tyrant! — silently he sate 
Upon the footstool of his golden throne, 
Wliich starred with sunny gems, in its own lustre shone. 

XXL 

Alone, but for one child, who led before him 
A graceful dance : the only living thing 
Of all the crowd, which thither to adore him 
Flocked yesterday, who solace sought to bring 
In his abandonment ! — she knew the King 
Had praised her dance of yore, and now she wove 
Its circles, aye weeping and murmuring 
'Mid her sad task of unregarded love. 
That to no smiles it might his speechless sadness move. 

XXIL 

She fled to him, and wildly clasped his feet 
"When human steps were heard : — ^he moved nor spoke. 
Nor changed his hue, nor raised his looks to meet 
The gaze of strangers — our loud entrance woke 
The echoes of the hall, which circling broke 
The^ calm of its recesses, — ^like a tomb 
Its sculptured walls vacantly to the stroke 
Of footfalls answered, and the twilight's gloom* 
Lay like a chamel's mist within the radiant dome. 

XXIIL 

The little child stood up when we came nigh; 
Her lips and cheeks seemed very pale and wan, 
But on her forehead, and within her eye 
Lay beauty, which makes hearts that feed thereon 

1 HiBprmted I%ee in Shelley's edi- ' There is a oomma here in the 

ion. original edition. 
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Sick with excess of sweetness; on the throne 
She leaned ; — ^the King with gathered brow, and lipi 
Wreathed by long scorn, did inly sneer and frown 
With hue like that when some great painter dips 
His pencil in the gloom of earthquake and eclipse. 

XXIV. 

She stood beside him like a rainbow braided 
Within some storm, when scarce its shadows vast 
From the blue paths of the swift sun have faded; 
A sweet and solemn smile, like Cythna's, cast 
One moment's light, which made my heart beat fast, 
O'er that child's parted lips — ^a gleam of bliss, 
A shade of vanished days, — as the tears past 
Which wrapt it, even as with a father's kiss 
I pressed those softest eyes in trembling tenderness. 

XXV. 

The sceptered wTetch then from that solitude 
I drew, and of his change compassionate. 
With words of sadness sootlied his rugged mood. 
But he, while pride and fear held deep debate. 
With sullen guile of ill -dissembled hate 
Glared on me as a toothless snake might glare : 
Pity, not scorn I felt, tho' desolate 
Tlie desolator now, and unaware 
The curses which he mocked had caught him by the hair. 

XXVI. 

I led him forth from that which now might seem 

A gorgeous grave : thro' portals sculptured deep 

With imagery^ beautiful as dream 

We went, and left the shades which tend on sleep 

Over its unregarded gold to keep 

Their silent wak'h. — The child trod faintingly. 
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And as she went, the tears which she did weep 

Glanced in the Btar-light ; wildered seemM she, 

&nd when I spake, for sobs she could not answer me. 

XXVII. 
At last the tyrant cried, " She hungers, slave, 
Stab her, or give her bread !" — It was a tone 
Such as sick fancies in a new made grave 
Might hear. I trembled, for the truth was known. 
He with this child had thus been left alone. 
And neither had gone forth for food, — but he 
In mingled pride and awe cowered near his throne. 
And she a nursling of captivity 
^ew nought beyond those walls, nor what such change 
might be. 

xxvm. 
And he was troubled at a charm withdrawn 
Thus suddenly ; that scepters ruled no more — 
That even from gold the dreadful strength was gone, 
Which once made all things subject to its power — 
Such wonder seized him, as if hour by hour 
The past had come again ; and the swift fall 
Of one 80 great and terrible of yore, 
To desolateness, in the hearts of all 
lAe wonder stirred, who saw such awful change befall' 

XXIX 
A mighty crowd, such as the wide land pours 
Once in a thousand years, now gathered round 
Tbe fallen tyrant ;■; — like the rush of showers 
Of hail in spring, pattering along the ground, 
Their many footsteps fell, else came no sound 
From the wide multitude : that lonely man 
Then knew the burthen of his change, and found, 

' In Shelley., odition btfal. 
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Concealing in the dust his visage wan, 
Eefuge from the keen looks which thro' his bosom ran. 

And he was faint withal: I sate beside him 
Upon the earth, and took that child so fair 
From his weak arms, that ill might none betide him 
Or her; — when food was brought to them, her share 
To his averted lips the child did bear. 
But when she saw he had enough, she ate 
And wept the while; — the lonely man's despair 
Hunger then overcame, and of his state 
Forgetful, on the dust as in a trance he sate. 

XXXI. 

Slowly the silence of the multitudes 
l*a8t, as when far is heard in some lone dell 
The gathering of a wind among the wooils — 
And he is fallen! they crv\ he who did dwell 
Like famine or the plague, or aught more fell 
Among our homes, is fallen! the murderer 
Who slaked his thirsting soul as from a well 
Of lilood and tears with ruin ! he is here ! 
Sunk in a gulph of scorn from wliich none may him rear ! 

XXXII. 

Tlien was heard — He who judged let him be brought 
To judgment ! blood for blood cries from the soil 
On wliich liis crimes have deep pollution \iTOUght ! 
Shall Othnian only unavenged despoil ? 
Shall they who by the stress of grinding toil 
Wrest from the unwilling earth his luxuries, 
Perish for crime, while his foul blood may boil. 
Or creep within his veins at will ? — ^Arise ! 
And to high justice make her chosen sacrifice. 
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XXXIIL 

" What do ye seek ? what fear ye V then I cried. 
Suddenly starting forth, "that ye should shed 
The blood of Othman — ^if your hearts are tried 
In the true love of freedom, cease to dread 
Tliis one poor lonely man — beneath Heaven spread^ 
In purest liglit above us all, thro' earth, ^ 
Maternal earth, who doth her sweet smiles shed 
For all, let him go free; until the worth 
Of human nature win from these a second birth. 

xxxiv. 

" AVliat call ye jtcstice ? is there one who ne'er 
In secret thought has wished another's ill? — 
Are ye all pure ? let those stand forth who hear. 
And tremble not. Shall they insult and kill, 
If such they be ? their mild eyes can they fill 
With the false anger of the hypocrite ? 
Alas, such were not pure — the chastened will 
Of virtue sees that justice is the light 
Of love, and not revenge, and terror and despite.*' 

XXXV. 

The murmur of the people slowly dying. 
Paused as I spake, then those who near me were. 
Cast gentle looks where the lone man was lying 
Shrouding his head, which now that infant fair 
Clasped on her lap in silence; — ^thro' the air 
Sobs were then heard, and many kissed my feet 
In pity's madness, and to the despair 
Of him whom late they cursed, a solace sweet 
His very victims brought — soft looks and speeches meet. 

1 Shed, in Mrs. Shelley's editions, is in Shelley*B table of errata. 
inserted here (oripread, instead of at ' There is no comma at earth in 

line 7 in the same stansa as indicated Shelley's edition. 
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XXXVI. 

Then to a home for his repose assigned. 
Accompanied by the still throng he went 
In silence, where to soothe his rankling mind. 
Some likeness of his antient state was lent ; 
And if his heart could have been innocent 
As those who pardoned him, he might have ended 
His days in peace; but his straight^ lips were bent, 
Men said, into a smile which guile portended, 
A sight with which that child like hope with fear was blended 

XXXVIL 

Twas midnight now, the eve of that great day 
\Miereon the many nations at whose call. 
The chains of earth like mist melted awav, 
Decreed to hold a sacred Festival, 
A rite to attest the equality of all 
Who live. So to their homes, to dream or wake 
AU went. The sleepless silence did recal 
Laone to my thouglits, with hopes that make 
The flood recede from which their thirst they seek to slake. 

XXXVIII. 

Tlie dawn flowed forth, and from its purple fountains 
I drank those hopes which make the spirit quail; 
As to the plain between the misty mountains 
And the great City, witli a countenance pale 
I went : — it was a sight which miglit avail 
To make men weep exulting tears, for whom 
Now first from human power the reverend veil 
Was torn, to see Earth from her general womb 
Pour forth her swarming sons to a fraternal doom: 

^ I imagine this in the word meant me to be that of the cruelty of a 
by Shelley, and not ttmil as Mr. curveless mouth, notwithstanding the 
Rowjctti puggeetfl. The idea seemB to occiu-rence of the expression gtmU 
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XXXIX. 

To see, far glancing in the misty morning, 
The signs of that innumerable host, 
To hear one sound of many made, the warning 
Of Earth to Heaven from its free children tost, 
AVhile the eternal hiUs, and the sea lost 
In wavering light, and, starring the blue sky 
The city's myriad spires of gold, almost 
With human joy made mute society. 
Its witnesses with men who must hereafter be. 

XL. 

To see like some vast island from the Ocean, 
The Altar of the Federation rear' 
Its pile i*the midst ; a work, which the devotion 
Of millions in one night created there, 
Sudden, as when the moonrise makes appear 
Strange clouds in the east; a marble pyramid 
Distinct with steps : that mighty shape did wear 
The light of genius; its still shadow hid 
Far ships : to know its height the morning mists forbid ! 

XLL 

To hear the restless multitudes forever 
Around the base of that great Altar flow, 
As on some mountain islet burst and shiver 
Atlantic waves ; and solemnly and slow 
As the wind bore that tumult to and fro. 
To feel the dreamlike music, which did swim 
Like beams thro' floating clouds on waves below 
Falling in pauses, from that Altar dim 
As silver sounding tongues breathed an aerial hymn. 



Upa M an equivalent for thin Upi serenth line of stanza XVI, Canto 
later on in the poem, namely in the IX. 
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XLIL 

To hear, to see, to live, was on that mom 
Lethean joy ! so that all those assembled 
Cast off their memories of the past outworn ; 
Two only bosoms with their own life trembled, 
And mine was one, — and we had both dissembled; 
So with a beating heart I went, and one, 
Who having much, covets yet more, resembled; 
A lost^ and dear possession, which not won, 
He walks in lonely gloom beneath the noonday sun. 

XLia 

To the great Pyramid I came: its stair 
Witli female quires was thronged: the loveliest 
Among the free, grouped with its sculptures rare; 
As I approached, the morning's golden mist. 
Which now the wonder-stricken breezes kist 
With their cold lips, fled, and the summit shone 
Like Athos seen from Samothracia, drest 
In earliest light by vintagers, and one 
Sate there, a female Shape upon an ivory throne. 

XLIV. 

A Form most like the imagined habitant 
Of silver exhalations spnmg from dawn. 
By winds wliich feed on sunrise woven, to inchant 
The faiths of men : all mortal eves were drawn. 
As famished mariners thro' strange seas gone 
Gaze on a burning watcli-tower, by the light 
Of those di^^nest lineaments — alone 
With thoughts which none could share, from that fair siglit 
I turned in sickness, for a veil shrouded her countenance bright. 

^ Thia seems to me better than the man who has much, yet wants to 

word lazi suggested by Mr. Rossetti. recover something he has had and 

The parallel is more strictly carried lost, than to a man who covets on* 

out if Laon compares himself to a more new thing. 
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XLV. 

And, neither did I hear the acclamations, 
Which from brief silence bursting, filled the air 
With her strange name and mine, from all the nations 
Which we, they said, in strength had gathered there 
From the sleep of bondage ; nor the vision fair 
Of that bright pageantry beheld, — ^but blind 
And silent, as a breathing corpse did fare, 
Leaning upon my friend, till like a wind 
To fevered cheeks, a voice flowed o'er my troubled mind, 

XLVI. 

Like music of some minstrel heavenly gifted. 
To one whom fiends inthrall, this voice to me; 
Scarce did I wish her veil to be uplifted, 
I was so calm and joyous. — I could see 
The platform where we stood, the statues three 
AVhich kept their marble watch on that high shrine, 
Tlie multitudes, the mountains, and the sea; 
As when eclipse hath past, things suddea shine 
To men's astonished eyes most clear and crystalline. 

XLVIL 

At first Laone spoke most tremulously: 
But soon her voice the^ calmness which it shed 
Gathered, and — "thou art whom I sought to see, 
And thou art our first votary here," she said: 
" I had a brother* once, but he is dead ! — 
And of all those on the wide earth who breathe, 
Tliou dost resemble him alone — I spread 

^ Mrs. Shelley reads that for the: was at first altered to 2otrr,— a repeti- 

Mr. Rossetti follows her. I can see tion of the change made in stanza 

tie reason for changing the word in XXX, Canto IV, to avoid which repe- 

the text, which seems much better tition, I presimie, the words dear 

than the emendation. friend were finally substituted for the 

' In Shelley's revised copy Irciher SeroU of Idam version. 
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This veil between us two, that thou beneath 
Shouldst image one who may have been long lost in death. 

XLVIIL 

"For this wilt thou not henceforth pardon me? 
Yes, but those joys which silence weU requite 
Forbid reply; — ^why men have chosen me 
To be the Priestess of this holiest rite 
I scarcely know, but that the floods of light 
Which flow over the world, have borne me hither 
To meet thee, long most dear; and now unite 
Thine hand with mine, and may all comfort wither 
From both the hearts whose pulse in joy now beat^ together, 

XLIX. 

" If our own \vill as others* law we bind. 
If the foul worship trampled here we fear ; 
If as ourselves we cease to love our kind!" — 
She paused, and pointed upwards — sculptured there 
Three shapes* around her ivory throne appear; 
One was a Giant, like a child asleep 
On a loose rock, whose grasp crushed, as it were 
In dream, scepters and crowns ; and one did keep 
Its watchful eyes in doubt whether to smile or weep; 

L. 

A Woman sitting on the sculptured disk 

Of the broad earth, and feeding from one breast 

A human babe and a young basilisk ; 

Her looks were sweet as Heaven's when loveliest 

In Autumn eves. — The third Image was drest 

In white wings swift as clouds in winter skies,' 

^ Mrs. Shelley corrects the grammar ' Equality, Love, and Wisdom, 

again at the expense of the sound, * Mrs. Shelley put a full stop bcre: 

and is again followed by Mr. Rossetti, Mr. Roesetti puts a semi-colon. I ^ 

in the substitution of bttOt for beat. not doubt the comma being Sb/Skf*- 
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Beneath his feet, 'mongst ghastliest forms, represt 
Lay Faith, an obscene worm, who sought to rise. 
While calmly on the Sun he turned his diamond eyes. 

LL 

Beside that Image then I sate, while she 
Stood, 'mid the throngs which ever ebbed and flowed 
Like light amid 'the shadows of the sea 
Cast from one cloudless star, and on the crowd 
That touch which none who feels forgets, bestowed ; 
And wliilst the sun returned the steadfast^ gaze 
Of the great Image as o'er Heaven it glode. 
That rite had place; it ceased when sunset's blaze 
Burned o'er the isles; all stood in joy and deep amaze,* 

AVhen in the silence of all spirits there 
Laone's voice was felt, and thro* the air 
Her thrilling gestures spoke, most eloquently fair. 

1. 
" Calm art thou as yon sunset ! swift and strong 
As new-fledged Eagles, beautiful and young. 
That float among the blinding beams of morning; 
And underneath thy feet writhe Faith, and Folly, 
Custom, and Hell, and mortal Melancholy — 
Hark ! the Earth starts to hear the mighty warning 
Of thy voice sublime and holy ; 
Its free spirits here assembled, 
See thee, feel thee, know thee now, — 
To thy voice their hearts have trembled 
Like ten thousands clouds which flow 
With one wide wind as it flies ! — 
W^isdom ! thy irresistible children rise 

1 MiBprinted tAtiSifaA in Shelley's ' There is a full stop here in 

edition. See note at p. 251. Shelle/s edition. 
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To hail thee, and the elements they chain 
And their own wiU to swell the glory of thy train.^ 

2. 

" Spirit vast and deep as Night and Heaven ! 
Motlier and soul of all to which is given 
The light of life, the loveliness of being, 
Lo ! thou dost re-ascend the human heart, 
Thy throne of power, almighty as thou wert, 
In dreams of Poets old grown pale by seeing 
The shade of thee : — now, miUions start 
To feel thy lightnings thro' them burning: 
Nature, or God, or Love, or Pleasure, 
Or Sympathy the sad tears turning 
To mutual smiles, a drainless treasure, 
Descends amidst us ; — Scorn, and Hate, 
Revenge and Selfishness are desolate — 
A hundred nations swear that there shall be 
Pity and Peace and Love, among the good and free ! 

3. 

" Eldest of things, divine Equality ! 
Wisilom and Love are but the slaves of thee. 
The Angels of thy sway, who pour around thee 
Treasures from all the cells of human thought, 
And from the Stars, and from the Ocean brought. 
And the last living heart whose beatings bound thee: 
The powerfid and the wise had sought 
Thy coming, thou in light descending 
0*er the wide land which is thine owti 
Like tlie sj)ring whose breath is blending 
All blasts of fragrance into one, 
Comest upon the paths of men I — 

^ There is no stop here in Shelley's requires one ; and I have no doubt i 
edition ; but the sense obviously full stop had dropped out. 
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Earth bares her general bosom to thy ken, 
And all her children here in glory meet 
To feed upon thy smiles, and clasp thy sacred feet. 

4. 

"My brethren,^ we are free! the plains and mountains. 
The grey sea shore, the forests and the fountains, 
Are haunts of happiest dwellers ; — ^man and woman, 
Their common bondage burst, may freely borrow 
From lawless love* a solace for their sorrow ; 
For oft we still must weep, since we are human. 
A stormy night's serenest morrow, 
Whose showers are pity's gentle tears. 
Whose clouds are smiles of those that die 
Like infants without hopes or fears. 
And whose beams are joys that lie 
In blended hearts, now holds dominion; 
The dawn of mind, which upwards on a pinion 
Borne, swift as sun-rise, far illumines space. 
And clasps this barren world in its own bright embrace ! 

5. 

"My brethren, we are free! the fruits are glowing 
Beneath the stars, and the night winds are flowing 
O'er the ripe com, the birds and beasts are dreaming — 
Never again may blood of bird or beast 
Stain with its venomous stream a human feast. 
To the pure skies in accusation steaming.* 
Avenging poisons shall have ceased 
To feed disease and fear and madness, 
The dwellers of the earth and air 
Shall throng around our steps in gladness 

^ There is no stop here in Shelley's used, not m the conventional sense, 

tuition ; but there is in the same but merely to signify unshackUd love, 
>Uioe in the next stanza. ' In the original edition there is a 

' The words lawUa loffe seem to be comma here. 
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Seeking their food or refuge there. 
Our toil from thought all glorious forms shall cuU, 
To make this Earth, our home, more beautiful. 
And Science, and her sister Poesy, 
Shall clothe in light the fields and cities of the free ! 

6. 
" Victory, Victory to the prostrate nations ! 
Bear witness Night, and ye mute Ck)nstellations 
Who gaze on us from your crystJJline^ cars! 
Thoughts have gone forth whose powers can sleep no more ! 
Victory ! Victory ! Earth's remotest shore, 
Begions which groan beneath the Antarctic stars. 
The green lands cradled in the roar 
Of western waves, and wildernesses 
Peopled and vast, which skirt tlie oceans 
Wliere morning dyes her golden tresses, 
Shall soon partake our liigh emotions: 
Kings sliall turn pale ! Almighty Fear 
Tlie Fiend-Ciod, when our charmed name he hear. 
Shall fade like shadow from his thousand fanes, 
While Truth with Joy enthroned o'er his lost empire reignsf 

LII. 

Ere she had ceased, the mists of night intwining 
Tlieir dim woof, floated o*er the infinite throng; 
She, like a spirit thro* the darkness shining. 
In tones whose sweetness silence did prolong, 
As if to lingering winds they did belong. 
Poured forth her inmost soul: a passionate speech 
With wild and thrilling pauses woven among, 
AMiich whoso heard, was mute, for it could teach 
To rapture like her own aU listening hearts to reacL 

' In SheUey's edition this word is in his life-time it ib so aooented. Ii 
not here accented on the second ayl- this caae it is evidently meant to be m' 
lable, though in some poems published with the accent as given in the text 
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LIII. 

Her voice was as a mountain stream which sweeps 
The withered leaves of Autumn to the lake, 
And in some deep and narrow bay then sleeps 
In the shadow of the shores; as dead leaves wake 
Under the wave, in flowers and herbs which make 
Those green depths beautiful when skies are blue. 
The multitude so moveless did partake 
Such living change, and kindling murmurs flew 
-As o'er that speechless calm delight and wonder grew. 

LIV. 

Over the plain the throngs were scattered then 
In groups around the fires, which from the sea 
Even to the gorge of the first mountain glen 
Blazed wide and far : the banquet of the free 
Was spread beneath many a dark cypress tree, 
Beneath whose spires, which swayed in the red light,^ 
Eeclining as they ate, of Liberty, 
And Hope, and Justice, and Laone's, name. 
Earth's children did a woof of happy converse frame. 

LV. 

Their feast was such as Earth, the general mother, 
Pours from her fairest bosom, when she smiles 
In the embrace of Autumn ; — ^to each other 
As when some parent fondly reconciles 
Her warring children, she their wrath beguiles 
With her own sustenance; they relenting weep: 
Such was this Festival, which from their isles 
And continents, and winds, and oceans deep, 
All shapes might throng to share, that fly, or walk, or creep. 

1 I l«ay8 the word UgJU notwiih- Mr. Roeaetti sees in the words name 
lUnding the "ooncluaive" reasoDB iid frame tor alienng light U> fame. 

2 
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LVL 

Might share in peace and innocence, for gore 
Or poison none this festal did pollute. 
But piled on high, an overflowing store 
Of pomegranates, and citrons, fairest fruit. 
Melons, and dates, and figs, and many a root 
Sweet and sustaining, and bright grapes ere yet 
Accursed fire their mild juice could transmute 
Into a mortal bane, and brown com set 
In baskets ; with pure streams their thirsting lips they wel 

LVII. 

Laone had descended from the shrine. 
And every deepest look and holiest mind 
Fed on her form, though now those tones di\dne 
Were silent as she past; she did xmwind 
Her veil, as with the crowds of her own kind 
She mixed; some impulse made my heart refrain 
From seeking her that night, so I reclined 
Amidst a group, wliere on the utmost plain 
A festal watchfire burned beside the dusky main. 

LVIIL 

And joyous was our feast ; pathetic talk. 
And wit, and harmony of choral strains. 
While far Orion o*er the waves did walk 
That flow among the isles, held us in chains 
Of sweet captivity, wliich none disdains 
Who feels : but when his zone grew dim in mist 
Which clothes the Ocean's bosom, o'er the plains 
The multitudes went homeward, to their rest, 
Wliich that delightful day with its own shadow blest. 



eanio §kixti* 



I. 

Beside the dimness of the glimmering sea, 
Weaving swift language from impassioned themes, 
With that dear friend^ I lingered, who to me 
So late had been restored, beneath the gleams 
Of the silver stars ; and ever in soft dreams 
Of future love and peace sweet converse lapt 
Our willing fancies, till* the pallid beams 
Of the last watchfire fell, and darkness wrapt 
The waves, and each bright chain of floating fire was snapt,* 

IL 

And till we came even to the City's wall 

And the great gate, then, none knew whence or why, 

Disquiet on the multitudes did fall: 

And first, one pale and breathless past us by. 

And stared and spoke not; — ^then with piercing cry 

A troop of wild-eyed women, by the shrieks 

Of their own terror driven, — tumultuously 

^ The male friend, — not Cythna. edition ; but I think there can be little 

' In the original edition, Hill. if any doubt that he would have put 

* Therein afuU stop here in Shelley's a comma. 
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Hither and thither hurrying with pale cheeks^ 
Each one from fear unknown a sudden refuge seeks— 

in. 

Tlien, ralljring cries of treason and of danger 
Resounded: and — "they come! to arms! to arms! 
The T)Tant is amongst us, and the stranger 
Comes to enslave us in his name! to arms!"^ 
In vain : for Panic, the pale fiend who charms 
Strength to forswear her right, those millions swept 
Like waves before the tempest — ^these alarms 
Came to me, as to know their cause I leapt 
On the gate's turret, and in rage and grief and scorn I wept!^ 

IV. 

For to the North I saw the town on fire. 
And its red light made morning pallid now, 
Wliich burst over wide Asia; — louder, higher, 
Tlie yells of victory and the screams of woe 
I heard approach, and saw the throng below 
Stream through the gates like foam-wrought waterfalls 
Fed from a thousand storms — the fearful glow 
Of bombs flares overhead — at intervals 
The red artillery's bolt mangling among them falls. 

v. 

And now the horsemen come — and all was done 
Swifter than I have siK)ken — I beheld 
Tlieir red swords flash in the unrisen sun. 



^ One of several instances in which 
identical words have to serve aa 
rhymes. In this case, at all events, 
I cannot imagine SheHey would have 
made any change ; and I doubt 
whether he would in the case of the 
very next stanza. It is quite likely 
that he had in his mind the memor- 
able instances of the same licence 



taken by Dante in the Paradi$o. 

* Probably Shelley would have 
wished to reduce this line to the itaiKl> 
ard six feet, had he obeerred that it 
consisted of seven ; but as we cuukA 
tell whether rage, grief or Moni wuald 
have been sacrificed, we can but kavi 
it as it is. 
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I rushed among the rout to have repelled 
Tliat miserable flight— one moment quelled 
By voice, and looks, and eloquent despair. 
As if reproach from their own hearts withheld 
Their steps, they stood ; but soon came pouring there 
few multitudes, and did those rallied bands overbear. 

VL 

I strove, as drifted on some cataract 
By irresistible streams, some wretch might strive 
Who hears its fatal roar: — the files compact 
Whelmed me, and from the gate availed to drive 
With quickening impulse, as each bolt did rive 
Their ranks with bloodier chasm : — into the plain 
Disgorged at length the dead and the alive 
In one dread mass, were parted, and the atain 
)f blood, from mortal steel fell o'er the fields like rain. 

VII. 

For now the despot's blood-hounds with their prey, 
Unarmed and imaware, were gorging deep 
Their gluttony of death ; the loose array 
Of horsemen o'er the wide fields murdering sweep, 
And with loud laughter for their tyrant reap 
A har\'est sown with other hopes, the while. 
Far overhead, ships from Propontis keep 
A killing rain of fire^: — when the waves smile, 
Ls sudden earthquakes light many a volcano isle,* 



^ There \b some difficulty in realiz- 
ig this picture. It should seem that 
lie hireUng cavalry of Othman were 
Uning the patriots at dose quarters, 
Dd that, at the same time, the war- 
liipe from Propontis were firing 
ombs into the conflict, regardless 
rhether hirelings or patriots were the 
Rtima. I presume Shelley did not 
otioe this indiscriminate consequence, 
1 Um ardour of his narration. 



' The final line and a half, as printed 
in Shelley's and Mrs. Shelley's edi- 
tions, are to me quite inscrutable, 
although Mr. Roesetti, without remark, 
follows those editions. The passage 
has hitherto stood thus : 

When the wares smile 
As sudden earthquakes light many a roloano 
isle. 

The full stop at the end doses it in as 
belonging to the sense of this stanza ; 
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vm. 

Thus sudden, unexpected feast was spread 
For the carrion fowls of Heaven. — ^I saw the siglit— * 
I moved — ^I lived — as o'er the heaps of dead. 
Whose stony eyes glared in the morning light,' 
T trod ; — ^to me there came no thought of flighty 
But with loud cries of scorn which whoso heard 
Tliat dreaded death, felt in his veins the might 
Of Adrtuous shame return, the crowd I stirred, 
And desperation's' hope in many hearts recurred. 



A band of brothers gathering round me, made. 
Although unarmed, a steadfast' front, and still 
Ketreating, with stem looks beneath the shade 
Of gjithered eyebrows, did tlie \'ictors fill 
Witli doubt even in success; deliberate will 
Inspired our growing troop, not overthrown 
It gained the shelter of a grassy liill. 
And ever still our comrades were hewn down. 
And their defenceless limbs beneath our footsteps strown. 

X. 

Immovably* we stood — in joy I found. 
Beside me then, finu as a giant pine 
Among the mountain vapours driven around. 
The old man whom I loved — his eyes divine 
With a mild look of courage answered mine. 



and I fail to make any sense of it; 
but by recognizing one of Shelley's 
extraordinary inversions, and substi- 
tuting a comma for a full stop, we 
are able to read on to the next stanza, 
and make out a good meaning,— 
"as, when the waves smile, sudden 
earthquakes light many a volcano isle, 
thus sudden, unexpected feast was 



spread for the carrion fowls of hetTaL** 
^ This pause is supplied bj Mn. 
Shelley : it must have dropped acci- 
dentally from Shelley's editioo. 

' There is no comma here ii 
Shelley's edition. 

* l^it^faH in SbeUe/s editioii; bet 
see note at p. 251. 

* Immoveable in Shellqr*! editioiL 
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And my young friend was necir, and ardently 
His hand grasped mine a moment — ^now the line 
Of war extended, to our rallying cry 
As myriads flocked in love and brotherhood to dia 

XI. 

For ever while the sun was climbing Heaven 
The horseman^ hewed our unarmed myriads down 
Safely, tho' when by thirst of carnage driven 
Too near, those slaves were swiftly overthrown 
By hundreds leaping on them : — ^flesh and bone 
Soon made our ghastly ramparts; then the shaft 
Of the artillery from the sea was thrown 
More fast and fiery, and the conquerors laughed* 
In pride to hear the wind our screams of torment waft. 

XIL 

For on one side alone the hill gave shelter. 
So vast that phalanx of unconquered men, 
And there the living in the* blood did welter 
Of the dead and dying, which, in that green glen,* 
Like stifled torrents, made a plashy fen 
Under the feet — ^thus was the butchery waged 
While the sun clomb*^ Heaven's eastern steep — ^but when 
It 'gan to sink — a fiercer combat raged. 
For in more doubtful strife the armies were engaged, 

XIIL 

Within a cave upon the hill were found 
A bundle of rude pikes, the instrument 
Of those who war but on their native ground 
For natural rights : a shout of joyance sent 

1 ffonmen in Mn. SheQey's and * Tkeir in Mn. Shelley's editionA. 

Xr. RoHettTs editions. * There is no comma at gUn in 

' In Shelley's edition laughtd is Shelley's edition, 

oontncted into lauglCd, ' Chmbe in the original edition. 
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Even from our hearts the wide air pierced and rent. 
As those few. arms the bravest and the best 
Seized, and each sixth, thus armed, did now present 
A line which covered and sustained the rest, 
A confident phalanx, which the foes on every side invest^ 

xrv. 

That onset turned the foes to flight almost;* 
But soon they saw their present strength, and knew 
That coming night would to our resolute host 
Bring victory, so dismounting close they drew 
Their glittering files, and then the combat grew 
Unequal but most horrible; — and ever 
Our myriads, whom the swift bolt overthrew, 
Or the red sword, failed like a mountain river 
"WTiich rushes forth in foam to sink in sands forever. 

XV. 

Sorrow and shame, to see with their own kind 
Our human brethren mix, like beasts of blood 
To mutual ruin armed by one behind 
Who sits and scoffs I — ^That friend so mild and goo<l, 
Who like its shadow near my youth had stood, 
Was stabbed ! — my old preserver's hoary hair 
With the flesh clinging to its roots, was streweil 
Under my feet ! — I lost all sense or care, 
And like the rest I grew desperate and unaware. 

XVI. 

Tlie battle became ghastlier — in the midst 
I paused, and saw how ugly and how fell,' 



' Probably this line would have ing the word confident f 

been reduced to the standartl six feet * The semi-colon is supplied by Mre. 

had Shelley noticed it ; but who shall Shelley. 

say whether by making an exertj sUU * In the original edition the comcu 

give place to all rounds or by sacrific- is at $aw inst^d of at/etf. 
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Hate! thou art, even when thy life thou shed'st 
For lova The ground in many a little dell 

Was broken, up and down whose steeps befell 
Alternate victory and defeat, and there 
The combatants with rage most horrible 
Strove, and their eyes started with cracking stare, 
iid impotent their tongues they lolled into the air, 

XVIL 

Flaccid and foamy, like a mad dog's hanging; 
Want, and Moon-madness, and the pest's swift Bane 
Wlien its shafts smite — ^while yet its bow is twanging — 
Have each their mark and sign — some ghastly stain; 
And this was thine, War ! of hate and pain 
Thou loathed slave. I saw all shapes of death 
And ministered to many, o'er the plain 
While carnage in the sun-beam's warmth did seethe, 
U twilight o'er the east wove her serenest wreatL 

XVIII. 

The few who yet survived, resolute and firm 

Aroimd me fought. At the decline of day 

Winding above the mountain's snowy term 

New banners shone: they quivered in the ray 

Of the sun's unseen orb — ere night the array 

Of fresh troops hemmed us in — of those brave bands 

1 soon survived alone — and now I lay 
Vanquished and faint, the grasp of bloody hands 
felt, and saw on high the glare of falling brands : 



XIX. 

When on my foes a sudden terror came. 

And they fled, scattering — ^lo! with reinless speed 
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A black Tartarian horse ^ of giant frame 
Comes trampling over the dead, the living bleed 
Beneath the hoofs of that tremendous steed. 
On which, like to an Angel, robed in white. 
Sate one waving a sword; — ^the hosts recede 
And fly, as thro' their ranks with awful might, 
Sweeps in the shadow of eve that Phantom swift and bright; 

XX. 

And its path made a solitude. — ^I rose 
And marked its coming: it relaxed its course 
As it approached me, and the wind that flows 
Thro' night, bore accents to mine ear whose force 
Might create smiles in death — ^the Tartar horse 
Paused, and I saw the shape its might which swayed, 
And heard her musical pants, like the sweet source 
Of waters in the desart, as she said, 
" Moimt with me Laon, now " — I rapidly obeyed. 

XXI. 

Then : " Away ! away !" she cried, and stretched her sword 
As 'twere a scourge over the courser's head. 
And lightly shook the reins : — ^We spake no word 
But like the vapour of the tempest fled 
Over the plain ; her dark hair was dispread 
Like the pine's locks upon the lingering blast; 
Over mine eyes its shado^vy strings it spread 
Fitfully, and the hills and streams fled fast. 
As o'er their glimmering forms the steed's broad shadow past 

XXII. 

And his hoofs ground the rocks to fire and dust, 
His strong sides made the toiTents rise in spray. 



^ The effect on the hirelings was Tartarus ; and in stanza X of Onto 
what might be imagined of a horse of X (p. 261) it is deecribed as " a hdl- 
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And turbulence, as of^ a whirlwind's gust 
Surrounded us ; — and still away ! away ! 
Thro' the desart* night we sped, while she alway 
Gazed on a mountain which we neared, whose crest 
Crowned with a marble ruin, in the ray 
Of the obscure stars gleamed ; — ^its rugged breast 
The steed strained up, and then his impulse did arrest. 

XXIIL 

A rocky hill which overhung the Ocean : — ^ 
From that lone ruin, when the steed that panted 
Paused, might be heard the murmur of the motion 
Of waters, as in spots forever haxmted 
By the choicest winds of Heaven, which are inchanted 
To music, by the w:and of Solitude, 
That wizard wild, and the far tents implanted 
Upon the plain, be seen by those who stood 
Thence marking the dark shore of Ocean's curved flood. 

xxrv. 

One moment these were heard and seen — another 
Past; and the two who stood beneath that night, 
Each only heard, or saw, or felt the other; 
As from the lofty steed she did alight, 
Cythna, (for, from the eyes whose deepest light 



black hone ;*' bat I imagine Tartarian 
means of Tariary. See next stanza. 
* Mrs. Shelley and Mr. Rossetti read 
if for of, I have no doubt that of is 
right, and that both editors have been 
misleid by the absence of a comma at 
fuaL It is to be noticed that, in Shel« 
Iey*B editions, there is frequently but 
one comma where the sense is, logi- 
cally, parenthetic, and demands two ; 
and tlus praotico is not, I am certain, 
alwaya lif ever attributabia to the 
Diioter, as I hsTe seen instances of it 
hk SheUey*" ^^SS. I take it he was 



guided by the degree of rapidity of 
movement he desired to secure. 

' It is right to note that here is an 
instance en de»ari with an a being 
used as an adjective, — though of 
course it may be the printer's doing. 
See note 2, p. 175. 

* The original punctuation is left 
because I take this line to be an 
independent proposition, elliptlcally 
expressed, rather than a clause amph- 
ficative of the last> as Mr. Rossetti 
makes it. 
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Of love and sadness made my lips feel pale 
With influence strange of moumfullest delight^ 
My own sweet sister^ looked), with joy did quail, 
And felt her strength in tears of human weakness ficul. 

XXV. 

And, for a space in my embrace she rested. 
Her head on my unquiet heart reposing, 
"While my faint arms her languid frame invested: 
At length she looked on me, and half unclosing 
Her tremulous lips, said : " Friend, thy bands were losing 
The battle, as I stood before the King 
In bonds.-^I burst them tlien, and swiftly choosing 
Tlie time, did seize a Tartar's sword, and spring 
Upon his horse, and swift as on the wliirlwind*s wing, 

XXVI. 

" Have thou and I been borne beyond pursuer, 
And we are here." — Then turning to the steed. 
She pressed tlie white moon on his front with pure 
And rose-like lips, and many a fragrant weed 
From tlie green ruin plucked, that he might feed; — 
But I to a stone seat that Maiden led. 
And kissing her fair eyes, said, "Thou hast need 
Of rest," and I heaped up the courser's bed 
In a green mossy nook, with mountain flowers dispread 

XXVII. 

Within that ruin, where a shattered portal 
Looks to tlie eastern stars, abandoned now 
By man, to be the home of things immortal. 
Memories, like a^^^ul ghosts which come and go. 
And must inherit all he builds below, 

^ CythnUf in The RevoU of Idam, — an obviouB deterioraUon. 
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When he is gone, a hall stood ; o'er whose roof 
Fair clinging weeds with ivy pale did grow, 
Clasping its grey rents with a verdurous woof, 
A hanging dome of leaves, a canopy moon-proof. 

XXVIIL 

The autumnal winds, as if spell-bound, had made 
A natural couch of leaves in that recess. 
Which seasons none disturbed, but in the shade 
Of flowering parasites, did Spring^ love to dress 
With their sweet blooms the wintry loneliness 
Of those dead leaves, shedding their stars, whene'er 
The wandering wind her nurslings might oaress; 
Whose intertwining fingers ever there, 
Made music wild and soft that filled the listening air. 

XXIX. 

We know not where we go, or what sweet dream 
May pilot us thro' caverns strange and fair 
Of far and pathless passion, while the stream 
Of life, our bark doth on its whirlpools bear. 
Spreading swift wings as sails to the dim air; 
Nor should we seek to know, so the devotion 
Of love and gentle thoughts be heard still there 
Ix)uder and louder from the utmost Ocean 
Of universal life, attuning its commotion. 

XXX. 

To the pure all things are pure! Oblivion wrapt 
Our spirits, and the fearful overthrow 
Of public hope was from our being snapt, 
Tho* linked years had bound it there; for now 
A power, a thirst, a knowledge, which below 

* Spring haa a imall t in Shelle/a edition, the printer*8 doing, I auapect 
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All thoughts, like light beyond tiie atmosphere^ 
Clothing its clouds with grace, doth ever flow. 
Came on us, as we sate in silence there, 
Beneath the golden stars of the dear azure air.^ 

XXXL 

In silence which doth follow talk that causes 
The baffled heart to speak with sighs and tears. 
When wildering passion swalloweth up the pauses 
Of inexpressive speech: — ^the youthfid years 
Which we together past, their hopes and fears, 
The common blood^ which ran within our frames, 
That likeness of the features which endears 
Tlie thoughts expressed by them, our very names, 
And all the wiiigW hours which speechless memor}'^ claims, 

XXXII. 

Had found a voice: — and ere that voice did pass, 
The night grew damp and dim, and thro* a rent 
Of the ruin wliere we sate, from the morass, 
A wandering Meteor by some wild wind sent. 
Hung high in the green dome, to which it lent 
A faint and pallid lustre; wliile the song 
Of blasts, in which its blue hair quivering bent. 
Strewed strangest sounds the mo\'ing leaves among; 
A wondrous light, the sound as of a spirit's tongue. 

XXXIIL 

Tlie Meteor shewed the leaves on which we sate. 
And Cytlma's glowing arms, and the thick ties 



^ It Bcems to me better to leave thia 
full stop as Shelley left it, than to 
tack the opening of the next stanza 
on to the sense of this as Mr. Rossetti 
does. I take the meaning to be that 
the "youthful years " &c. "liad found 
a voice ** in the " silence which doth 



foUow talk." If that be so the colon 
and dash at speech must be accepted 
as a metrical pause, being too long for 
grammatical ^Hirposes only. 

* For common Uood we read hU»d 
iUdf'm The ReroU of /jfam,— another 
change injurious to significMice. 
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Of her soft hair^ which bent with gathered weight 
My neck near hers, her dark and deepening eyes, 
Which, as twin phantoms of one star that lies 
O'er a dim well, move, though the star reposes, 
Swam in our mute and liquid ecstasies,* 
Her marble brow, and e^er lips, like roses. 
With their own fragrance pale, wliich spring but half uncloses. 

XXXIV. 

Tlie meteor to its far morass returned : 
The beating of our veins one interval 
Made still; and then I felt the blood that burned 
Within her frame, mingle with mine, and fall 
Around my heart like fire; and over all 
A mist was spread, the sickness of a deep 
And speechless swoon of joy, as might befall 
Two disimited spirits when they leap 
In union from this earth's obscure and fading sleep. 

XXXV. 

Was it one moment that confounded thus 
All thought, aU sense, all feeling, into one 
Unutterable power, which shielded us 
Even from our own cold looks, when we had gone 
Into a wide and wild oblivion 
Of tumult and of tenderness ? or now 
Had ages, such as make the moon and sun, 
The seasons, and mankind their changes know, 
Left fear and time unfelt by us alone below ? 

XXXVI. 

I know not. What are kisses whose fire clasps 
Tlie failing heart in langiiishment, or limb 

1 There iBa comma at hair in The furniflhes no authority for this. 
RetoU ofldam, Shelle/a reriaed copy * Spelt eetUicieM in Shelley'a edition. 

P 
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Twined within limb? or the quick dying gasps 
Of the life meeting, when the faint eyes swim 
Tliro' tears of a wide mist boundless and dim. 
In one caress ? What is the strong controul 
Which leads the heart that dizzy steep to dimb, 
Where far over the world those vapours roll, 
Wliich blend two restless frames in one reposing soul? 

XXXVIL 

It is the shadow which doth float unseen. 
But not unfelt, o'er blind mortality, 
Whose divine darkness fled not, from that green 
And lone recess, where lapt in peace did lie 
Our linked frames; till, from the changing sky. 
That night and still another day had fled; 
And then I saw and felt. Tlie moon was high. 
And clouds, as of a coming storm, were spread 
Under its orb, — loud winds were gathering overhead. 

XXXVIII. 

Cythna's sweet lips seemed lurid in the moon, 
Her fairest limbs with the night vdnd were chill. 
And her dark tresses were all loosely strewn 
O'er her pale bosbm: — all within was still, 
And the sweet peace of joy did almost fill 
The depth of her unfathomable look; — 
And we sate calmly, though that rocky hill. 
The waves contending in its caverns strook. 
For they foreknew the storm, and the grey ruin shook. 

XXXIX. 

There we unheeding sate, in the communion 

Of interchange vows, which, with a rite 

Of faith most sweet and saci-ed, stamped our union. — 
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Few were the living hearts wliich could unite 
Like ours, or celebrate a bridal night 
With such close sympathies, for to each other 
Had high and solemn hopes, the gentle might 
Of earliest love, and all the thoughts which smother 
Cold Evil's power, now linked a sister and a brother.^ 

XL. 

And such is Nature's modesty,* that those 
Who grow together cannot choose but love, 
If faith or custom do not interpose. 
Or common slavery mar what else might move 
All gentlest thoughts ; as in the sacred grove 
Which shades the springs of ^tliiopian Nile, 
That living tree, which, if the arrowy dove 
Strike with her shadow, slirinks in fear awhile. 
But its own kindred leaves clasps while the sun-beams smile ; 

XLL 

And clings to them, when darkness may dissever 
The close caresses of all duller plants 
Wliich bloom on the wide earth — thus we forever 
Were linked, for love had nurst us in the haunts 
Where knowledge, from its secret source inchaiits 
Young hearts with the fresh music of its springing, 
Ere yet its gathered flood feeds human wants, 
As the great Nile feeds Egypt ;^ ever flinging 
Light on the woven boughs which o'er its waves are swinging. 



^ In The RetdU of Idam this pasBage 

is canoeUed in favour of the following : 

for thej had ■prang 
From linkM joaih, and from the gontla 

mifht 
Of earliest lore, delajad and' dieriflhed 
long, 
Which oommon hope* and feara made, like a 
tempeat, strong. 

[n Shellej'a manuacript directionB for 
ihiM reyiflion there ia no comma at 



long ; but one is wanted, and he may 
have seen proofs of the cancel -leaves, 
and supplied this in correction. 
Instead of gentU mirfhtj Shelley had 
begun to write earliest might, the 
letters tarli being erased. 

* In The Revolt of Idam, law divine 
IB substituted for modesty. 

' In Laon and Cythna there is a 
comma at Egypt ; but, in revising the 
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XLII. 

Tlie tones of Cjiihna's voice like echoes were 
Of those far murmuring streams; they rose and fell, 
Mixed with mine own in the tempestuous air, — 
And so we sate, until our talk befell^ 
Of the late ruin, swift and horrible. 
And how those seeds of hope might yet be sown, 
A\niose fruit is Evil's* mortal poison : well. 
For us, this ruin made a watch-tower lone. 
But Cjlbna's eyes looked faint, and now two days were gone 

XLIII. 

Since she had food : — therefore I did awaken 
Tlie Tartar steed, who, from his e})on mane, 
Soon as tlie clinging slumbers he had shaken, 
Bent his thin head to seek the brazen rein, 
Following me obediently ; with pain 
Of heart, so deep and dread, that one caress. 
When lips and heart refuse to part again, 
Till they have told their fill, could scarce express 
The anguish of her mute and fearful tenderness, 

XLIV. 

Cythna beheld me part, as I bestrode 

That willing steed — the tempest and the night. 

Which gave my path its safety as I roile 

Down the ravine of rocks, did soon imite 

Tlie darkness and the tumult of their nu<j}\t 

Borne on all winds. — Far thn/ the streaming rain 



page for the Rci^tof hlam cancel-leaf, 
Shelley Rubetitute<l a semi-colon. This 
is one of many proof h in my fK^ssession 
that Shelley's i>eculiar punctuation 
waj» not the result of carelensnet^s, but 
of delil>erate choice, and shews how 
dangerous is the system of change in 
punctuation adopted by Mr. Rossetti : 



he in this case restores a comma <1^ 
liberately removed by Shelley, wh' 
can have had no motive but anVuti5t> 
one in removing it. 

' In Shelley's edition, we have tin 
curious orthography brfd. 

' In Shelley's edition, m/, with ; 
small c 
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Floating at intervals the garments white 
Of Cythna gleamed, and her voice once again 
Came to me on the gust, and soon I reached the plain. 

XLV. 

I dreaded not the tempest, nor did he 
Who bore me, but his eyeballs wide and red 
Turned on the lightning's cleft exultingly; 
And when the earth beneath his tameless tread, 
Shook with the sullen thunder, he would spread 
His nostrils to the blast, and joyously 
Mock the fierce peal with neighings ; — thus we sped 
O'er the lit plain, and soon I could descry 
Where Death and Fire had gorged the spoil of victory. 

XLVI. 

There was a desolate village in a wood 
Whose bloom-inwoven leaves now scattering fed 
The hungry storm; it was a place of blood, 
A heap of hearthless walls ; — the flames were dead 
Within those dwellings now, — ^the life had fled 
From all those corpses now, — but the wide sky 
Flooded with lightning was ribbed overhead 
By the black rafters, and around did lie 
Women, and babes, and men, slaughtered confusedly. 

XLVIL 

Beside the fountain in the market-place 

Dismounting, I beheld those corpses stare 

With homy eyes upon each other's face, 

And on the earth and on* the vacant air. 

And upon me, close to the waters where 

I stooped to slake my thirst; — I shrank to taste, 

For the salt bitterness of blood was there ; 
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But tied the steed beside, and sought in haste 
If any yet sundved amid that ghastly waste. 

xLvm. 

No living thing was there beside one woman. 
Whom I found wandering in the streets, and she 
"Was withered from a likeness of aught human 
Into a fiend, by some strange misery : 
Soon as she heard my steps she leaped on me. 
And glued her burning lips to mine, and laughed 
With a loud, long, and frantic laugh of glee. 
And cried, " Now Mortal, thou hast deeply quaffeil 
The Hague's blue kisses — soon millions shall pledge tlie 
draught ! 

XLIX. 

" My mime is Pestilence — ^this Iwsom drj', 
Once fed two l)abes — a sister and a brother — 
When I came home, one in tlie blood did lie 
Of three death-wounds — the flames had ate the other! 
Since then I have no longer been a mother, 
But I am Pestilence ; — hither and thither 
1 Hit al)out, that I may slay and smother : — 
All lii)s which I have kissed must surely wither, 
But Death's — if thou art he, we'll go to work together! 

L. 

" \Miat seek'st^ thou here? the moonlight comes in flashes,— 

Tlie (lew is rising dankly from the dell — 

'Twill moisten her ! and thou shalt see the gashes 

In my sweet boy, now full of worms — but t^U 

rii-st what thou seek'st."— " I seek for food."—" Tis well. 

Thou shalt have food ; Famine, my paramour, 

Waits for us at the fea^t — cruel and fell 

^ Mrs. Sliolley reacU tcelxst. 
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Is Famine, but he drives not from his door 
Those whom these lips have kissed, alone. No more, no more !" 

LL 

As thus she spake, she grasped me with the strength 
Of madness, and by many a mined hearth 
She led, and over many a corpse : — at length 
We came to a lone hut, where on the earth 
Which made its floor, she in her ghastly mirth 
Gathering from all those homes now desolate. 
Had piled three heaps of loaves, making a dearth 
Among the dead — ^round which she set in state 
A ring of cold, stiff babes ; silent and stark they sate. 

LIL 

She leaped upon a pile, and lifted high 
Her mad looks to the lightning, and cried: "Eat! 
Share the great feast — ^to-morrow we must die!" 
And then she spurned the loaves with her pale feet. 
Towards her bloodless guests; — ^that sight to meet. 
Mine eyes and my heart ached, and but that she 
Who loved me, did with absent looks defeat 
Despair, I might have raved in sympathy; 
But now I took the food that woman offered me; 

Lin. 

And vainly having with her madness striven 
If I might win her to return with me. 
Departed In the eastern beams of Heaven 
The lightning now grew pallid — ^rapidly. 
As by the shore of the tempestuous sea 
The dark steed bore me, and the mountain grey 
Soon echoed to his hoofs, and I could see 
Cythna among the rocks, where she alway 
Had sate, with anxious eyes fixed on the lingering day. 
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LIV. 

And joy was ours to meet : she was most pale, 
Famisbed, and wet and weary, so I cast 
My arms around her, lest her steps should Cedl 
As to our home we went, and thus embraced. 
Her full heart seemed a deeper joy to taste 
Than e'er the prosperous know; the steed behind 
Trod peacefully along the mountain waste, 
We reached our home ere morning could unbind 
Night's latest veil, and on our bridal couch reclined.^ 

LV. 

Her chilled heart having cherished in my bosom, 
And sweetest kisses past, we two did share 
Our peaceful meal : — as an autumnal blossom 
Which spreads its shrunk leaves in the sunny air, 
After cold sliowers, like rain]x)ws woven there. 
Thus in her lips and cheeks the \'ital spirit 
Mantled, and in lier eyes, an atmosphere 
Of health, and hope ; and sorrow languished near it> 
And fciir, and all that daik despondence doth inlierit. 



* Reclined i» contracted into reclind the printer, as such contractiooe »re 
in Shelley's edition, — I presume by quite exceptional in that editicML 
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So we sate joyous as the morning ray 
Wliich fed upon the wrecks of night and storm 
Now lingering on the winds ; light airs did play 
Among the dewy weeds, the sun was warm, 
And we sate linked in the inwoven charm 
Of converse and caresses sweet and deep. 
Speechless caresses, talk that might disarm 
Time, tho' he wield the darts of death and sleep, 
And those thrice mortal barbs in his own poison steep. 

II. 

I told her of my sufferings and my madness, 
And how, awakened from that dreamy mood 
By Liberty's uprise, the strength of gladness 
Came to my spirit in my solitude; 
And all that now I was, while tears pursued 
Each other down her fair and listening cheek 
Fast as the thoughts which fed them, like a flood 
From sunbright dales; and when I ceased to speak. 
Her accents soft and sweet the pausing air did wake. 
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m. 

She told me a strange tale of strange endurance. 
Like broken memories of many a heart 
Woven into one; to which no firm assurance, 
So wild were they, coiUd her own faith impart 
She said that not a tear did dare to start 
From the swoln brain, and that her thoughts were firm 
"VMien fix)m all mortal hope she did depart. 
Borne by those slaves across the Ocean's term. 
And that slie reached the port witliout one fear infiim. 

IV. 

One was she among many there, the tliralls 
Of the cold Tyrant's^ cruel lust : and they 
laughed mournfully in those polluted halls ; 
But she was calm and sad, musing alway 
On loftiest enterprise, till on a day 
The T}Tant heard her singing to her lute 
A wild, and sad, and spirit-thrilling lay. 
Like winds that die in wastes — one moment mute 
The evil thoughts it made, which did his breast pollute. 

V. 

Even when he saw her wondrous- loveliness, 
One moment to great Nature's sacred power 
He bent, and was no longer passionless ; 
But wlien he bade her to liis secret bower 
Be borne, a loveless victim, and she tore 
Her locks in agony, and her words of flame 
And mightier looks availed not ; then he bore 
Again his load of slavery, and became 
A king, a heartless beast, a pageant and a name. 



^ In this case tyrant lb Kpelt 'nith a Btanza. This cannot, of course, be in* 
small t in the original edition, though tentional. 
with a capital in line 6 of the same ' Wonderout in SheUey's editioo. 
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VI. 

She told me what a loathsome agony 
Is that when selfishness mocks love's delight. 
Foul as in dream's^ most fearful imagery 
To dally with the mowing dead — that night 
All torture, fear, or horror made seem light 
Wliich the soul dreams or knows, and when the day 
Shone on her awful frenzy, from the sight 
Wliere like a Spirit in fleshly chains she lay 
Stniggling, aghast and pale the Tyrant fled away. 

VIL 

Her madness was a beam of light, a power 
"VVliich dawned thro' the rent soul ; and words it gave 
Gestures and looks, such as in whirlwinds bore 
Wliich might not be withstood, whence none could save 
All who approached their sphere, like some calm wave 
Vexed into whirlpools by the chasms beneath;* 
And sympathy made each attendant slave 
Fearless and free, and they began to breathe 
Deep curses, like the voice of flames far underneath. 



^ Drtamt, without the apostrophe, 
in Shelley's edition. 

* The sense of this much-cnnvassed 
passage seems to me to be perfectly 
dear, namely, ** it (her madness) gave 
to looks and gesturea such words as 
bore (upon fdl opposing forces) in 
whirlwinds which might not be with- 
stood, and from the effect of which 
none could save or guard all those 
(fellow slaves) who approached the 
sphere of their operation, which sphere 
(the harem) was like some calm ware 
vexed into whirliK>ols." The expres- 
sion bore in vhirlwintJU, which Mr. 
Rossetti pronounces nonsense, I take 
to be parallel to such phrases as came 
in torrtnii ; and nothing would be 



said against a poet's talking of even 
gutta of eloquent $peech : why not 
whirlmndi then ? Looks ntch as in 
wkifimnds lour, Mr. Rossetti's pro- 
posed " emendation," would, it seems 
to me, make nonsense of the pas- 
sage. Mr. Swinburne's explanation, 
as interpreted by Mr. Rossetti, seems 
to need the insertion of a comma after 
and words it gave ; but I feel sure the 
sense is not that her madness " gave 
words, gestures, and looks " ftc, but 
that it gave eloquence to her gestures 
and looks, as explained above. Mr. 
Swinburne's own remarks {Essays 
and Studies, page 193) are confined to 
giving bore the sense of "bore onward 
or forward." 
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VIIL 

Tlie King felt pale upon his noonday throne : 
At night two slaves he to her chamber sent, 
One was a green and wrinkled eunuch, grown 
From human shape into an instrument 
Of all things ill — distorted, bowed and bent 
Tlie other was a wretch from infancy 
Made dumb by poison; who nought knew or meant 
But to obey : from the fire-isles came he, 
A diver lean and strong, of Oman's coral sea. 

IX. 

They bore her to a bark, and the swift stroke 
Of silent rowers clove the blue moonlight seas, 
Until upon their path the morning broke; 
They anchored then, where, be there calm or breeze, 
The gloomiest of the drear Symplegades 
Shakes with the sleepless surge; — the ^Ethiop there 
Wound his long arms around her, and with knees 
Like iron clasped her feet, and plmiged with her 
Among the closing waves out of the boimdless air. 

X. 

" Swift as an eagle stooping from the plain ^ 
Of morning light, into some shado^vy wood, 
He plunged thro' the green silence of the main. 
Thro' many a cavern wliich the eternal flood 
Had scooped, as dark lairs for its monster brood; 
And among mighty shapes which fled in wonder. 
And among mightier sliadows wliich pursued 
His heels, he wound : until the dark rocks under 
He touched a golden chain — a sound arose like thunder. 



* FVom this point, at which Laon Laon only appears as a narrator wk» 

begins to give the narrative in Cythna's (namely in stanzas XVIII and XIX' 

words, her speech is almost unbroken until after the dose of the speiKb* 

for nearly three Cantos. After the It extends to the lac»t stanza but ooe 

she said of stanza XII in this Canto, of Canto IX. 
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XL 

" A stunning clang of massive bolts redoubling 

Beneath the deep — a burst of waters driven 

As from the roots of the sea, raging and bubbling : 

And in that roof of crags a space was riven 

Thro' wliich there shone the emerald beams of heaven, 

Shot thro' the lines of many waves inwoven, 

Like sunlight thro* acacia woods at even, 

Thro' which, his way the diver having cloven, 

ist like a spark sent up out of a burning oven. 

XIL 

"And then," she said, "he laid me in a cave 
Above the waters, by that chasm of sea, 
A fountain round and vast, in wliich the wave 
Imprisoned, boiled and leaped perpetually, 
Down which, one moment resting, he did flee. 
Winning the adverse depth ; that spacious cell 
Like an hupaithric^ temple wide and high, 
Wliose al*ry dome is inaccessible, 

as pierced with one round cleft thro* which the sun-beams 
fell. 

XIIL 

" Below, the fountain's brink was richly paven 

With the deep's wealth, coral, and peari, and sand 

Like spangling gold, and purple shells engraven 

With mystic legends by no mortal hand, 

I^ft there, when thronging to the moon's command, 

Tlie gathering waves rent the Hesperian gate 

Of mountains, and on such bright floor did stand 

C<jlumns, and shapes like statues, and the state 

• kingless thrones, which Earth did in her heart create. 

How Shelley wrote thia word I in his edition, and in those of Mrs. 
ow nut ; but it ia printed upaithrie Shelley. 
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XIV. 

" The fiend of madness which had made its prey 
Of my poor heart, was lulled to sleep awhile : 
There was an interval of many a day. 
And a sea-eagle brought me food the while, 
Wliose nest was built in that imtrodden isle, 
And who, to be the jailor had been taught. 
Of that strange dungeon ; as a friend whose smile 
Like light and rest at mom and even is sought, 
Tliat wild bird was to me, till madness misery brought. 



XV. 

" The misery of a madness slow and creeping, 
Whicli made the earth seem fire, the sea seem air, 
And the white clouds of noon which oft were sleepinji, 
In the blue heaven so beautiful and fair. 
Like hosts of ghastly 'shadows hovering there; 
And the sea-eagle looked a fiend, who bore 
Thy mangled limbs for food ! — thus all things were 
Transformed into the agony which I wore 
Even as a poisoned robe around my bosom's core. 



XVI. 

" Again I knew the day and night fast fleeing, 
Tlie eagle, and the fountain, and the air; 
Another frenzy came — there seemed a being 
Within me — a strange load my heart did bear, 
As if some living thing had made it^ lair 
Even in the fountains of my life : — a long 
And wondrous vision wrought from my despair. 
Then grew, like sweet reality among 
Dim visionary woes, an unreposing throng. 
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XVIL 

"Methought I was about to be a mother — 
Month after month went by, and still I dreamed 
That we should soon be all to one another, 
I and my child; and still new pulses seemed 
To beat beside my heart, and still I deemed 
There was a babe within — and when the rain 
Of winter thro' the rifted cavern streamed, 
Methought, after a lapse of lingering pain, 
I saw that lovely shape, which near my heart had lain. 

XVIII.1 

"It was a babe, beautiful from its birth, — 
It was like thee, dear love, its eyes were thine. 
Its brow, its lips, and so upon the earth 
It laid its fingers, as now rest on mine 
Thine own belovfed : — 'twas a dream divine ; 
Even to remember how it fled, how swift. 
How utterly, might make the heart repine, — 
Tho' 'twas a dream."— Then Cythna did uplift 
Her looks on mine, as if some doubt she sought to shift: 

XIX. 

A doubt which would not flee, a tenderness 
Of questioning grief, a source of thronging tears ; 
Which, having past, as one whom sobs oppress,* 
She spoke : " Yes, in the wilderness of years 
Her memory, aye, like a green home appears. 
She sucked her fill even at this breast, sweet love. 
For many months. I had no mortal fears ; 
Methought I felt her lips and breath approve, — 
It was a human thing which to my bosom clove. 

^ This beautiful stanza Beema to objectionable were marked out for 

have narrowly escaped ''revision," revision. 

having been marked in pencil in * In Shelley's edition we read op- 
Shelley's copy, as other stanzas found pruL 
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XX. 

** I watched the dawn of her first smiles, and soon 
When zenith-stars were trembling on the wave. 
Or wlien the Ijeams of tlie invisible moon, 
Or sun, from many a prism within the cave 
Tlicir j;em-bom shadows to the water gave. 
Her looks would hunt them, and "with outspread hand, 
From tlie swift liglits which miglit that fountain pave. 
She would mark one, and laugh, when that command 
Slighting, it lingered tliere, and could not understand. 

XXI. 

" Methought her looks liegan to talk with me ; 
And no articulate sounds, but something sweet 
Her lips would frame, — so sweet, it could not be^ 
That it was meaningless; her touch would meet 
Mine, and our pulses calmly flow and beat 
In resiK)nse while we slept; and on a day 
AVlien I was happiest in that strange retreat, 
AVitli lieaps of gulden shells we two did play, — 
I>oth infants, weaving wings for time's perpetual way. 

XXII. 

" Ere night, methought, her waning eyes were grown 
Weary with joy, and tired witli our delight, 
We, on the earth, like sister twins lay down 
On one fair motlier*s l)OSom : — from that night 
She tied ; — like those illusions clear and bright, 
Whicli dwell in lakes, when the red moon on lii<rh 
Pause- ere it wakens tempest ; — and her flight, 
Tho* 'twas tlie death of brainless phantasy. 
Yet smote my lonesome heart more than all misery. 

* The comma is at be instead of at quently makes of grammar to «• 
•icfrt in Shelley's edition. phony. It is possible he may htw 

• When the moon .... pautef — an had some vagne notion of using «*<• 
example of the sacrifice Shelley fre- as a kind of equivalent for (^ witk 
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XXIII. 

" It seemed that in the dreary night, the diver 
Who brought me thither, came again, and bore 
My child away. I saw the waters quiver,' 
When he so swiftly sunk, as once before : 
Then morning came — ^it shone even as of yore, 
But I was changed — the very life was gone 
Out of my heart — I wasted more and more. 
Day after day, and sitting there alone. 
Vexed the inconstant waves with my perpetual moan. 

xxrv. 

" I was no longer mad, and yet methought 
My breasts were swoln and changed: — ^in every vein 
The blood stood still one moment, while that thought 
Was passing — with a gush of sickening pain 
It ebbed even to its withered springs again: 
When my wan eyes in stem resolve I turned 
From that most strange delusion, which would fain 
Have waked the dream for which my spirit yearned 
With more than human love, — then left it unretumed. 

XXV. 

"So now my reason was restored to me, 
I struggled with that dream, which, like a beast 
Most fierce and beauteous, in my memory 
Had made its lair, and on my heart did feast; 
But all that cave and all its shapes possest 
By thoughts which could not fade, renewed each one 
Some smile, some look, some gesture which had blest 
Me heretofore : I, sitting there alone. 
Vexed the inconstant waves with my perpetual moan.^ 

the subjunctive mood. The effect, at ^ This repetition of Uie alexandrine 

aU evente, is magical enough amply of stanza XXIII is remarkable, but 
to justify the means. not, I think, to be classed among the 

Q 
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XXVL 

" Time past, I know not whether months or years ; 
For day, nor night, nor change of seasons made 
Its note, but thoughts and imavailing tears: 
And I became at last even as a shade, 
A smoke, a cloud on which the winds have preyed, 
Till^ it be thin as air; until, one even, 
A Nautilus upon the fountain played. 
Spreading his azure sail where breath of Heaven 
Descended not, among the waves and whirlpools driven. 

XXVIL 

"And when the Eagle came, that lovely thing, 
Oaring with rosy feet its silver boat, 
lied near me as for shelter; on slow wing. 
The Eagle, hovering o*er liis prey did float; 
But when he saw that I with fear did note 
His purpose, proffering my own food to him. 
The eager plumes subsided on his throat — 
He came where that bright child of sea did swim, 
And o*er it cast in peace his shadow broad and dim. 

xx^^II. 

"This wakened me, it gave me himian strength,* 
And hope, I know not whence or wherefore, rose, 
But I resumed my ancient powers at length; 
My spirit felt again like one of those 
Like tliine, whose fate it is to make tlie woes 
Of himiankind their prey — what was tliis cave ? 
Its deep foundation no firm purpose knows 
Immutable, resistless, strong to save. 
Like mind wliile yet it mocks the all-devouring grave. 

metric irregularities. To me it seems ^ *TiU in the original edition, 

highly artistic ; and it is probable ' There is no comma here in Sbel* 

that Shelley did it delib<.*rat-ely. leyV e<lition. 
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XXIX. 

** And where was Laon ? might my heart be dead, 
While that far dearer heart could move and be ? 
Or whilst over the earth the pall was spread, 
Which I had sworn to rend ? I might be free, 
Could I but win that friendly bird to me^ 
To bring me ropes; and long in vain I sought 
By intercourse of mutual imagery 
Of objects, if such aid he could be taught ; 
But fruit, and flowers, and boughs, yet never ropes he brought 

XXX. 

" We live in our own world, and mine was made 
From glorious phantasies of hope departed : . 
Aye, we are darkened with their floating shade. 
Or cast a lustre on them — ^time imparted 
Such power to me, I became fearless-hearted. 
My eye and voice grew firm, calm was my mind. 
And piercing, like the morn, now it has darted 
Its lustre on all hidden things, behind 
Yon dim and fading clouds which load the weary wind. 

XXXL 

" My mind became the book through which I grew 
Wise in all human wisdom, and its cave. 
Which like a mine I rifled through and through. 
To me the keeping of its secrets gave — 
One mind, the type of all, the moveless wave 
Whose calm reflects all moving things that are. 
Necessity, and love, and life, the grave. 
And sympathy, fountains of hope and fear; 
Justice, and truth, and time, and the world's natural sphere. 

Q 2 
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XXXIL 

"And on the sand would I make signs to range 
These woofs, as they were woven, of my thought; 
Clear, elemental shapes, whose smallest change 
A subtler language within language wrought: 
The key of truths which once were dimly taught 
In old Crotona; — and sweet melodies 
Of love, in that lom^ solitude I caught 
From mine own voice in dream, when thy dear eyes 
Shone thro' my sleep, and did that utterance harmonize. 

xxxm. 

"Thy songs were winds whereon I fled at will. 
As in a wingW chariot, o*er the plain 
Of crystal youth; and thou wert there to fill 
My heart with joy, and there we sate again 
On the grey margin of the glimmering main, 
Happy as then but wiser far, for we 
Smiled on the flowery grave in which were lain 
Fear, Faith, and Slavery ; and mankind was free, 
E(]^ual, and pure and wise, in wisdom's prophecy. 

xxxrv. 

"For to my will my fancies were as slaves 

To do their sweet and subtile ministries ; 

And oft from that bright fountain's shadowy waves 

They would make human throngs gather and rise 

To combat with my ovei-flowing eyes, 

And voice made deep with passion — thus I grew 



^ In the original edition and all others no offence to public morals inrolv^i 

with which I am aajuainted this word and no other change to be nude oo 

is lone ; and Shelley has till now had to the same leaf, it was not thought 

War the blame of the tautology lone worth while to print a cancel-leaf. "T 

solitude. In my revised copy lone is to take any other notioc of this nw;* 

changed to l4)rn in his own writing ; important correction, 
but it would seem that, as there wsis 
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Familiar with the shock and the surprise 
And war of earthly minds, from which I drew 
The power which has been mine to frame their thoughts anew. 

XXXV. 

" And thus my prison was the populous earth — 
Where I 9aw — even as misery dreams of morn 
Before the east has given its glory birth — 
Keligion's pomp made desolate by the scorn 
Of Wisdom's faintest smile, and thrones uptom, 
And dwellings of mild people interspersed 
With undivided fields of ripening com, 
And love made free, — a hope which we have nurst 
Even with our blood and tears, — ^until its glory burst. 

XXXVI. 

"All is not lost! there is some recompense 
For hope whose fountain can be thus profound, 
Even throned Evil's splendid impotence. 
Girt by its hell of power, the secret soimd 
Of hymns to truth and freedom — the dread bound 
Of life and death past fearlessly and well, 
Dungeons wherein the high resolve is found. 
Hacks wliich degraded woman's greatness tell, 
And what may else be good and in^esistible. 

XXXVIL 

" Such are the thoughts wliich, like the fires that flare 

In storm-encompassed isles, we cherish yet 

In this dark ruin — such were mine even there; 

As in its sleep some odorous violet, 

Wliile yet its leaves with nightly dews are wet, 

Breatlies in prophetic dreams of day's uprise. 

Or, as ere Scythian frost in fear has met 
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Spring's messengers descending from the skieSy 
The buds foreknow tlieir life — this hope must ever rise. 

XXXVUL 

" So years had past, when sudden earthquake rent 
The depth of ocean, and the cavern crackt 
With sound, as if the world's wide continent 
Had fallen in universal ruin wrackt; 
And thro' the cleft streamed in one cataract. 
The stifling waters: — ^when I woke, the flood 
Whose banded waves that crystal cave had sacked 
Was ebbing round me, and my bright abode 
Before me yawned — a chasm desert/ and bare, and broad. 

XXXIX. 

"Above me was the sky, beneath the sea: 
1 stood upon a point of sliattered stone, 
And heard loose rocks nisliing tumultuously 
With splash and shock into the deep — ^anon 
All ceased, and there was silence wide and lone. 
I felt that I was free! the Ocean-spray 
Quivered beneath my feet, the broad Heaven shone 
Around, and in my hair the Tiinds did play 
Lingering as they pursued their unimpeded way. 

XL. 

"My spirit moved upon the sea like wind 
"VMiich round some thymy cape will lag and hover, 
Tho* it can wake the still cloud, and unbind 
The strength of tempest : day was almost over. 
When thro* the fading light I could discover 
A ship approacliing — its white sails were fed 

^ This in another instaDce of lUscrt Btcad of an a. See note on this wonl 
(adjective) being Bi>elt with an c in- at p. 175. 
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With the north wind — ^its moving shade did cover 
Tlie twilight deep; — the mariners in dread 
Cast anchor when they saw new rocks around them spread. 



XLL . 

" And when they saw one sitting on a crag, 
They sent a boat to me; — the sailors rowed 
In awe thro' many a new and fearful jag 
Of overhanging rock, thro' which there flowed 
The foam of streams that cannot make abode. 
They came and questioned me, but when they heard 
My voice, they became silent, and they stood 
And moved as men in whom new love had stirred 
Deep thoughts : so to the ship we past without a word. 



(tanio 'Bi^fb, 



I. 

" I SATE beside the steersman then, and gazing 
Upon the west, cried, * Spread the sails I behold ! 
The sinking moon is like a watch-tower blazing 
Over the mountains yet ; — the City of Gold 
Yon Cape alone does from the sight withhold; 
The stream is fleet — the nortli breathes steatlily 
r>eneiith the stars, thev tremble with the cold ! 
Ye cannot rest uj)on the dreary sea ! — 
Haste, haste to the warm home of happier destiny !' 

II. 

" Tlie Mariners obeyed — tlie Captain stood 
Aloof, and wliispering to the Pilot, said, 

* Alas, ahis ! I fear we are pursued 

By wicked ghosts : a Tliantom of the Dead, 
The night before we sailed, came to my bed 
In dream, like that !' — The Pilot then replied, 

* It cannot be — she is a human Maid — 

Her low voice makes you weeji — she is some bride. 
Or daughter of high birth — slie can be nought beside.' 
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in. 

"We past the islets, borne by wind and stream. 
And as we sailed, the Mariners came near 
And thronged around to listen ; — in the gleam 
Of the pale moon I stood, as one whom fear 
May not attaint, and my calm voice did rear; 
*Ye all are human — ^yon broad moon gives light ^ 
To millions who the self-same likeness wear, 
Even while I speak — ^beneath this very night. 
Their thoughts flow on like ours, in sadness or delight. 

IV. 

" ' What dream ye ? Your own hands have built an home,* 
Even for yourselves on a belovfed shore : 
For some, fond eyes are pining till they come. 
How they will greet him when his toils are o'er. 
And laughing babes rush fix)m the well-known door! 
Is this your care ? ye toil for your own good — 
Ye feel and think — has some immortal power 
Such purposes ? or in a human mood. 
Dream ye that God* thus builds for man in solitude? 

V. 

" * Wliat then is God ?* ye mock yourselves, and give 
A human heart to what ye cannot know: 
As if the cause of life could think and live I* 
Twere as if man's own works should feel, and shew 
The hopes, and fears, and thoughts from which they flow. 



' At thk point) where Cy thna begins 
lo repeat her speech to the seamen, 
Shelley's edition omits to give the 
double marks of quotation ; and I 
have followed Mrs. Shelley, who sup- 
l^ied them where needed throughout 
the speech. It should be stated that, 
in Shelley's revised copy, two turned 
commas (instead of one) are marked 
in pencil, — whether by Shelley I can- 
not Miy ; but there was no cancel 
printed of this leaf, so that no change 



was made. 

'In Mrs. Shelley's and Mr. Rossetti's 
editions, a homt. 

* ■* For that God we read tome Power 
in Tke RivoU of Idam, and, in the 
next line, What ia that Power for What 
then is God, 

^ This is another line marked out 
for condemnation : in my copy there 
is a pencil cross against it ; but this 
is struck out in ink, — apparently the 
same ink as the revisions are made in. 
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And he be like to tliem. Lol Plague is free 
To waste. Blight, Poison, Earthquake, Hail, and Snow, 
Disease, and Want, and worse Necessity 
Of hate and ill, and Pride, and Fear, and Tyranny. 

** * Wliat then is God ? Some moon-struck sophist stood 
Watching the shade from his own soul npthrown 
Fill Heaven and darken Eartli, and in such mood 
The Form he saw and worshipped was his own. 
His likeness in the world's .vast mirror shewn; 
And 'twere an innocent dream, but that a faith 
Nursed by fear's dew of poison, grows thereon. 
And that men say, God has appointed Death 
On all who scorn his will to wreak immortal wrath. 

VII. 

** * Men say they have seen God, and heard itom God, 
Or known from others who have known such tilings, 
And that his will is all our law, a rod 
To scourge us into slaves* — that Priests and Kings, 
Custom, domestic sway, aye, all that brings 
Man's free-born soul beneath the oppressor's heel, 
Arc his strong ministers, and that the stings 
Of death will make the wise his vengeance feel, 
Tho' truth and virtue arm their hearts with tenfold steel 

VIII.» 

" * And it is said, that God will punish wrong ; 
Yes, add despair to crime, and pain to pain ! 

Mn The Rcrdt of Idam, in tliia Or known from otherB who bar© known** 

BUuza wo reatl What w that Potrer ^ ^^^^^^ p^^^ ^.j^ E,^ ^ H^^ 

for What then is trod, m hue 1, that botwoen 

Poicer fias choten for (rod has appointed Wields an invisible rod. 

in line 8, and tt'< laics ioT hisicill in In the MS. revision the third line 

line 9. originally stood 

' The RevcU of Islam version ia A bluulo. a Form, tliat, oarth and B«v«i 



Men my tliat thc7 themjielvus buve hoanl 



between . 



ondMdn, ^ In The Revolt of Islam we af;iiB 
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And his red hell's undying snakes among 
Will bind the wretch on whom he fixed a stain, 
Which, like a plague, a burthen, and a bane, 
Climg to him while he lived; — ^for^ love and hate. 
Virtue and vice, they say,* are difference vain — 
Tlie will of strength is right — this human state 
Tyrants,' tliat they may nde, with lies thus desolate. 

IX. 

" * Alas, what strength ? opinion is more frail 
Tlian yon dim cloud now fading on the moon 
Even while we gaze, tho' it awhile avail 
To liide the orb of truth — ^and every throne 
Of Earth or Heaven, tho' shadow,* rests thereon. 
One shape of many names : — ^for this ye plough 
The barren waves of ocean, hence each one 
Is slave or tyrant;^ all betray and bow, 
Command, or kill, or fear, or wreak, or suffer woe. 

X. 

" ' Its names are each a sign which maketh holy 
All power — aye, the ghost, the dream, the shade 
Of power, — ^lust, falsehood, hate, and pride, and foUy ; 
The pattern whence all fraud and wrong is made, 
A law to which mankind has been betrayed; 
And human love, is as the name well known 



find this Power put for that Qod ; and 

line 3 of this stanza is given thus : 

And deepoBt hell, and doathleas Biiakfla 
among, . . . 

Further, in line 4; we read i$ for he, — 
a change in favour of Ood with no 
MS. authority, — perhaps another of 
Mr. M'Millan's improvements ! 

' There is a comma at for in Loon 
and Cifthnay and none in Tlie ReroU, 
I think this change is likely to be 
Shelley's. 

' Comma omitted in The JReroU. 

' This comma does not occur in 
La4m and Cythna, but in The JievoU. 
It clears the sense. 



^ This punctuation is in Lcum and 
Cyihna : in The RevcU of Idam there 
is no comma at shadow ; and the 
omission, which alters the whole 
sense, is not indicated by Shelley in 
my revised copy. The sense that all 
earthly and heavenly thrones, though 
shadow, rest on opinion, and are but 
one shape i^ith many names, seems to 
me much more like Shelley than the 
sense that these thrones are one shape 
of many names, though shadow rests 
on them : both senses are possible. 

' In Laon and Cythna there is a 
comma here : the semicolon is sub- 
stituted by Shelley in my copy. 
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lAOX AND CTTHKA, 



Of a dear mother, whom the moiderer laid 
In bloody grave, and into darknees thrown, 
(iothcred Iier vildered babes aronnd him aa hia own. 



" ' O Love ! who to the hearts of wandering men* 
Art as the calm to Ocean's weary waves ' 
Jtistice, or truth, or joy ! those only can 
From slavery and religion's labyrinth caves 
Ciuide ua, as one clear star Uie seaman saves,* 
To give to all an equal share of good. 
To track tho steps of Freedom' tho' thro' graves 
S)io i»ii33, to siilFer nil in patient mood, 
To woop for crime* tlio' sUiincd with thy friend's dearest blooiL 



" ' To feel tlie yieace of self-coiitentnient'a lot, 

'J'n own iill syiiii)atliit.'3, and outra-je none. 

And ill the iniiiost Ixjwui's of sfiise and thought, 

I'litil life's sunny day is i|uite gone down. 

To sit and smile with Joy, or, not alone. 

To kiss salt tears from tlie worn cheek of Woe ; 

To live, aa if to love and live were one, — 



1 Mr. Roasetti sulstituteB, without 
giving sny iiiithorit y, tht htart a{ van- 
tUring win ; but intn mid eaa uialLe a 
rli.niio l)y no uinuu t.) Iw i*rem|i- 
toriJy rejecteii (iwir<lin([ to bhfUcy'B 
I.UU Htjincbiril of HiiHiduiivy ; aiid the 
■uiiH' u Hiiri'ly bettiT lu it i». 

' Tli«rf isa t'lll BtophoTviii SUell.7'« 
luxl Mm. Shcllt^y'i u.liti.>QH,<in.l a fuU 
iitiiji oIho nt tlie I'liil of the aUiiia. 
Tliiii I'lini-tiiHtiun Wvvm a ri>ni|>lex 
iiotuinutive, uuimiating of tliv liuit fimr 
liuw of tbo Htaim, irithiiut aiiy vprb ; 
aiiil, tLoiigh ShftJey was c>ii>al>le of 
Buuh a violation of rule. I do nut tliink 
he ia reHiHiiwilile for this. The menm 
».iue8 riaht l>y miliBtitiitiiii; » Li'iiuim 
fcr II fill] Ktop citliLT Ht «<'U ur nt 



of giJoH," and so on, may he atha 
the iitata l<. whifh " joatice, ur trulli, 
ur j>iy " can aliineguidB iw, or ilii»J 
be n )i«irt of the de8Cri|>tiaD of tbit 
atAtu nhieh " ia uot (uth or lav.' 
There ia uot niuuh t<> chixiw in [fi^ 
uf aigiiifitsncc : Mr. Ruaiwtti puU * 
at'iuiivIoD at blood ; but 1 have fett 
safer in [luttiiig h eomiiu at tant, f* 
the twofold reaaon that we thu4 av<ad 
vmryiug the sense on tu the nd' 
Btaiiza, athiagltbink Shelley (ToicUd 
whuD he could, and that the rhythmic 
liaujc aeema inuro Shelley-lilie. 

' Fretdum h.ia a eDialf / here i" 
Shellcy'B ctlition. 

* TlioTT ia a comma at rrimi io 
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This is not faith or law, nor those who bow 
To thrones on Heaven or Earth, such destiny may know. 

XHL 

" ' But children near their parents tremble now, 
Because they must obey— one rules another. 
For it is said God^ rules both high and low. 
And man is made the captive of his brother, 
And Hate is throned on high with Fear his* mother, 
Above tlie Highest — and those fountain-cells. 
Whence love yet flowed when faith had choked all other. 
Are darkened — ^Woman, as the bond-slave, dwells 
Of man,' a slave ; and life is poisoned in its weUs. 

XIV. 

"'Man seeks for gold in mines, that he may weave 
A lasting chain for his own slavery; — 
In fear and restless care that he may live 
He toils for others, who must ever be 
The joyless thralls of like captivity ; 
He murders, for his chiefs delight in ruin; 
He builds the altar, that its idoFs fee 
May be his very blood; he is pursuing 
O, blind and willing wretch! his own obscure undoing. 

XV. 

** ' Woman ! — she is his slave, she has become 
A thing I weep to speak — the child of scorn. 



1 In The SeroU of Idam we read 

And M one Power rala* both high and low, 
So man iamade, Ac 

In my copy Shelley had also written 
ffovams for rtdet ; but he afterwarda 
restored ruZef. This is intereating aa 
■hewing that he recognised power as 
either a monoeyllable or a dissyllable. 
* In TkeRevoU of Idam we read Aer 
for kit, Mrs. Shelley and Mr. Roaeetti 
both adopt this change of sex ; but 
there is no authoritv for it in Shelley's 
revised copy ; and in Canto X, stanca 



XLII, Hate is masculine (in all edi- 
tions known to me), being the mate 
of Fear, who is there feminine. 

> The comma at man is not in Laon 
and Cythna, nor is there MS. authori- 
ty for it in my copy; but I suspect 
Shelley put it in in a proof of the cancel. 
Without it we have to understand 
** Woman, as the bond slave, dwells a 
slave of man," — a shocking tautology : 
with it, we read " Woman dwells as 
the bond slave of man [who is] a 
slave." 
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The outcast of a desolated home. 
Falsehood, and fear, and toil, like waves have worn 
Channels upon her cheek, which smiles adom. 
As calm di-cks the false Ocean : — well ye know 
"What ■\Vomaii is, for none of Woman bom, 
Cftn choa'ie but drain tlie bitter drc^ of woe, 
Wliich ever from the oppressed to the oppressors flow. 



" ' This need not be ; ye mi^jht arise, and will 
Tliat gold should lose its power, and thrones their ^017 ; 
Tliat love, which none may bind, be free to fill 
The world, like light; mid evil faith, grown lioary 
With crime, be quenched and die. — Yon promontory 
Kvcn now ficlipaes the descending moon : — 
Ihingomis (ind palaces are trau-sitory — 
Higli teini'loa fade like vapour^Man alone 
llcmains, wliDse will has power when all beside is gone. 



" ' Let all he free and equal ! — from your hearts 
I feel an echo ; thro" my inmost frame 
Like sweetest sound, seeking its mate, it darts — 
Whence come ye, friends ? alas, I cunnot name 
All tliat I read of sorrow, toil, and shame. 
On your woni faces; as in legends old 
Whicli make inininrtal the disastrous fame 
Of cnnqucror.^ and iiniinstora false and boM, 
rhc discord of your Iiearts, I in yonr looks behold. 



" ' Wlience come yc, friends ? from pouring hitman blood 
Forth on the earth ? or bring ye steel and gold, 
Tliat Kings may dui>e and slay tlie multitude ? 
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Or from the famished poor, pale, weak, and cold, 
Bear ye the earnings of their toil ? unfold ! 
Speak! are your hands in slaughter's sanguine hue 
Stained freshly ? have your hearts in guile grown old ? 
Know yourselves thus! ye shall be pure as dew. 
And I will be a friend and sister unto you. 

XIX. 

" * Disguise it not — we have one human heart — 
All mortal thoughts confess a common home : 
Blush not for what may to thyself impart 
Stains of inevitable crime : the doom 
Is this, wliich has, or may, or must become 
Thine, and all humankind's. Ye are the spoil 
Which Time thus marks for the devouring tomb, 
Tliou and thy thoughts and they, and all the toil 
Wlierewith ye twine the rings of life's perpetual coil. 

XX. 

"'Disguise it not — ^ye blush for what ye hate, 
And Enmity is sister unto Shame; 
Look on your mind — it is the book of fate — 
Ah 1 it is dark with many a blazoned name 
Of misery — aU are mirrors of the same ; 
But the dark fiend who with his iron pen 
Dipped in scorn's fiery poison, makes lus fame 
Enduring there, would o'er the heads of men 
Tass harmless, if they scorned to make their hearts his den. 

XXL 

" * Yes, it is Hate, that shapeless fiendly thing 
Of many names, all evil, some divine. 
Whom self-contempt arms with a mortal sting; 
Which, when the heart it's snaky folds intwine 
Is wasted quite, and when it doth repine 
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To gorge such bitter prey, on all beside 
It turns with ninefold rage, as with its twine 
When Amphisbaena some fair bird has tied. 
Soon o'er the putrid mass he threats on every side 

XXIL 

"'Reproach not thine own soul, but know thyself, 
Nor hate another's crime, nor loathe thine own. 
It is the dark idolatry of self, 

Which, when our thoughts and actions once are gone, 
Demands that man should weep, and bleed, and groan ; 
O vacant expiation! be at rest, — 
The past is Death's, the future is thine own; 
And love and joy can make the foulest breast 
A paradise of flowers, where peace might bmld her nesO 

XXIIL 

" * Speak thou ! whence come ye V — ^A Youth made rej^ly. 
'Wearily, wearily o'er the boimdless deep 
We sail; — thou readest well the misery 
Told in these faded eyes, but much doth sleep 
Within, which there the poor heart loves to keep, 
Or dare not write on the dishonoured brow; 
Even from our childhood have we learned to steep 
The bread of slavery in the tears of woe. 
And never dreamed of hope or refuge until now. 

XXIV. 

"*Yes — I must speak — my secret should^ have perisheJ 
Even witli the heart it wasted, as a brand 
Fades in the d}'ing flame whose life it cherished. 
But that no human bosom can withstand 



' The inverted commas are un- • In Mrs. SheUey*s and Mr, R** 

meaningly closed at thin point in the setti's editions, we read woidd fc* 
original edition. should. 
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Thee, wondrous Lady, and the mild command 
Of thy keen eyes : — ^yes, we are wretched slaves, 
Who from their wonted loves and native land 
Are reft, and bear o'er the dividing waves 
The unregarded prey of calm and happy graves. 

XXV. 

"*We drag afar from pastoral vales the fairest^ 
Among the daughters of those mountains lone. 
We drag them there, where all things best and rarest 
Are stained and trampled: — ^years have come and gone 
Since, like the ship which bears me, I have known 
No thought ; — ^but now the eyes of one dear Maid 
On mine with light of mutual love have shone — 
She is my life, — I am but as the shade 
Of her, — a smoke sent up from ashes, soon to fade. 



XXVI. 

" ' For she must perish in the Tyrant's* hall — 
Alas, alas !' — He ceased, and by the sail 
Sate cowering — but his sobs were heard by all. 
And still before the ocean and the gale 
The ship fled fast till' the stars 'gan to fail, 
And^ round me gathered with mute countenance, 
The Seamen gazed, the Pilot, worn and pale 
With toil, the Captain with grey locks, whose glance 
Met mine in restless awe — they stood as in a' trance. 

XXVIL 

" ' Recede not ! pause not now ! thou art grown old. 
But Hope will make thee young, for Hope and Youth 



1 There is a oomma at fairttt in 'In the original edition, '(tZZ, aa in 

Bhelley'a edition ; but it waa probably some other inatancee. 

a misprint, I think. ^ Mrs. Shelley puts a full stop at 

< In Shelley*s edition, tyrants, with fail, and substitutes AU for And, Mr. 

I small t. Roflsetti follows her. 



Canto Mxtb* 



I. 

"That night we anchored in a woody bay, 
And sleep no more around lis dared to hover 
Than, when all doubt and fear has past away. 
It shades the couch of some unresting lover, 
"WTiose heart is now at rest : thus night past over 
In mutual joy : — around, a forest grew 
Of poplars and dark oaks, whose shade did cover 
The waning stars prankt in the waters blue, 
And trembled in the wind which from the morning flew. 

II. 

" The joyous mariners, and each free maiden, 
Now brought from the deep forest many a bough, 
With woodland spoil most innocently laden; 
Soon wreathes of budding foliage seemed to flow 
Over the mast and sails, the stem and prow 
Were canopied with blooming boughs, — the while 
On the slant sun's path o'er the waves we go 
Rejoicing, like the dwellers of an isle 
Doomed to pursue those waves that cannot cease to smil? 
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In the bright wisdom of youth's breatliless noon, 
Sweet talk, and smiles, and sighs, all bosoms did attune. 

XXX. 

" But one was mute, her cheeks and lips most fair, 

Changing their hue like lilies newly blown. 
Beneath a bright acacia's shadowy hair, 

Waved by the mnd amid the sunny noon, 

Sliewed that her soul was quivering; and full soon 

Tliat Youth arose, and breathlessly did look 

On her and me, as for some speechless boon : 

I smiled, and both their hands in mine I took. 

And felt a soft delight from what their spirits shook.* 



* Cjrthna's account of her proceed- into the next canto, — bo that thin 
logs in continued, it is to be observed, break is purely artificial. - 
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VL 

"I walked thro' the great City then, but free 
From shame or fear; those toil-worn Mariners 
And happy Maidens did encompass me; 
And like a subterranean wind that stirs 
Some forest among caves, the hopes and fears 
From every human soid, a murmur strange 
Made as I past ; and many wept, with tear^ 
Of joy and awe, and winged thoughts did range. 
And half-extinguished words, which prophesied of change. 

VIL 

"For, with strong speech I tore the veil that hid 
Nature, and Tnitli, and Liberty, and Love, — 
As one wlio from some mountain's pyramid, 
l^oints to the unrisen sun ! — the shades approve 
His truth, and flee from every stream and grove. 
Tims, gentle thoughts did many a bosom Jill, — 
Wisdom, the mail of tried affections wove 
For many a heart, and tameless scoiti of ill, 
Tlirice steeped in molten steel the unconquerable will 

VIII. 

" Some said I was a maniac wild and lost ; 
Some, that I scarce had risen from the grave . 
The Prophet's virgin bride, a heavenly ghost : — 
Some said, I was a fiend from my weird cave, 
Wlio liml stolen human shape, and o'er the wave, 
The forest, and tlie moimtain came ; — some said 
I was the child of CJod, sent do^Ti to save 
Women from bonds and death, and on mv head 
The burthen of their sins would frightfully be laid. 
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IX. 

" But soon my human words found sympathy 
In human hearts : the purest and the best, 
As friend with friend made common cause with me, 
And they were few, but resolute; — the rest, 
Ere yet success the enterprise had blest. 
Leagued with me in their hearts; — their meals, their slumber. 
Their hourly occupations were possest 
By hopes which I had armed^ to overnumber^ 
Those hosts of meaner cares, which life's strong wings 
encumber. 

X. 

"But chiefly women, whom my voice did waken 
From their cold, careless, willing slavery, 
Sought me : one truth their dreary prison has^ shaken, — 
They looked around, and lo! they became free! 
Their many tyrants sitting desolately 
In slave-deserted halls, could none restrain; 
For wrath's red fire had withered in the eye. 
Whose lightning once was death, — nor fear, nor gain 
Could tempt one captive now to lock another's chain. 

XL 

"Those who were sent to bind me, wept, and felt 
Their minds outsoar the bonds which clasped them roimd. 
Even as a waxen shape may waste and melt 
In the white furnace; and a visioned swound, 
A pause of hope and awe the City bound, 
Which, like the silence of a tempest's birth. 
When in its awful shadow it has wound 
The sun, the wind, the ocean, and the earth, 
Hung terrible, ere yet the lightnings have leapt forth. 

* In Shelley's edition, amCd, * So in all editions known to me ; 

' There is a comma at ovcmumber but I suspect has is a misprint for 
In Shelley's edition. htul. 
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XII. 

"Like clouds inwoven in the silent sky. 
By winds from distant regions meeting there. 
In the high name of truth and liberty. 
Around the City millions gathered were. 
By hopes which sprang from many a hidden lair 
Words, which the lore of truth in hues of flame^ 
Arrayed, thine own wild songs wliich in the air 
Like homeless odours floated, and the name 
Of thee, and many a tongue which thou hadst dipped in flame. 

XIII. 

"The Tyrant knew his power was gone, but Fear, 
Tlie nurse of Vengeance, bade him wait the event— 
Tliat perfidy and custom, gold and prayer, 
And whatsoe'er, when force is impotent, 
To fraud the scepter of the world has lent, 
Miglit, as he judged, confirm his failing sway. 
Tlierefore tliroughout tlie streets, the Priests he sent 
To curse the rel)els. — To their God^ did they 
For Earthquake, Pliigue, and Want, kneel in the puhhc way. 



XIV. 



e» 



" And <(i-ave and hoary men were bribed to tell 
From seats where law is made the slave of wronir 
How glorious Athens in her splendour fell. 
Because her sous were free, — and that among 



' In all preceding editions known to 
me this expression is /*«« of grace ; 
but, as the sense and the metre are 
both defective under that reading, I 
am convinced that gract is a mis- 
print for fiame. Shelley would hardly 
refer to colours as graceful, and these 
songs of Ijaon, inciting to revolution, 
would have more to do with fire than 
with grace. The fact that flame has 



to do double duty as a rhyme in thi^ 
stimza does not materially affect the 
question, as there are other like in- 
stances as in stanza XXXIV of thi» 
Canto (p. 256), and stanza III of Cuto 
VI (p. 198). See note on metric i^^ 
gularities at p. 93. 

* God is replaced by godt in T^ 
Revolt ofldam. 
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Mankind, the many to the few belong, 
By God,^ and Nature, and Necessity. 
They said, that age was truth, and that the young 
Marred with wild hopes the peace of slavery. 
With which old times and men had quelled the vain and free. 

XV. « 

" And with the falsehood of their poisonous lips 
Tliey breathed on the enduring memory 
Of sages and of bards a brief eclipse ; 
There was one teacher, who, necessity 
Had armed, with strength and wrong against mankind, 
His slave and his avenger aye to be; 
That we were weak and sinful, frail and blind. 
And that the will .of one was peace, and we 
Should seek for nought on earth but toil and misery. 

XVL 

" ' For thus we might avoid the hell hereafter.' 
So spake the hjrpocrites, who cursed and lied; 
Alas, their sway was past, and tears and laughter 
Clung to their hoary hair, withering the pride 
Which in their hollow hearts dared still abide; 



1 In The Revolt of Idam we read 
Heaven instead of Ood, 

» 

' I leave this stanza aa printed in 
Tht RevoU of Idam, In Loon and 
CSftkna the stanza has ten lines, and 
lines 4 to 7 of it read thus : 



There wm one taaciitr, and moat erer be, 
Tbej nid, eren God, who, the neoeedty 
Of rale and wrong had armed against man- 
kind. 
Hie alare and Us aTenger there to be ; 

and there can be little doubt that 
Shelley's attention was called to the 
passage to get rid of the obnoxious 
Ood, The appearance of the page in 
my copy ahews that he was consider- 
ably exercised in this particular re- 
vimon, there being woids written in 



and smeared out again before he could 
satisfy himself. It seems incredible 
that he should hare run two lines into 
one has he did without considering 
how the process affected the regularity 
of the metre ; and, if he had not 
already discovered that it was wrong, 
he would then do so. He would there- 
fore have artistic reasons for the change 
made ; and no other reasons could 
exist for the alteration of there to 
aye in line 6 of the stanza as given in 
the text. It is not surprising that in 
the annoyance of the whole business 
he did not discover that the remod- 
elled stanza was still not Spenserian, 
inasmuch as lines 4 and 5 do not 
rhyme. 
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And yet obscener slaves with smoother brow. 
And sneers on their strait lips, thin, blue and wide, 
Said, that the rule of men was over now. 
And hence, the subject world to woman's will must bow.* 

XVIL 

"And gold was scattered thro' the streets, and wine 
Flowed at a hundred feasts within the walL 
In vain! the steady towers in Heaven did shine 
As they were wont, nor at the priestly call. 
Left Plague^ her banquet in the -^thiop's hall. 
Nor Famine from the rich man's portal came. 
Where at her ease she ever preys on all 
Wlio throng to kneel for food : nor fear nor shame, 
Nor faith, nor discord, dimmed hope's newly kindled fliuue. 

xvaii. 

"For gold was as a God^ whose faith began 
To fade, so that its worshippers were few, 
And Hell and Awe, wliich in the heart of man 
Is God itself ; tlie Priests its downfall knew, 
As day by day their altars lonelier grew, 
Till they were left alone witliin tlie fane ;* 
The shafts of falsehood^ unpolluting flew, 
^Viid the cold sneers of calumny were vain, 
The union of the free with discord's brand to stain. 



* There i« a semi-colon here in The 
JievoU of Islam ; but there is no MS. 
jiuthority for it in my copy ; and I 
iloubt whether Shelley w«>uld have 
made such a clumgc. 

* In Laon and Cythna PlwjnCy 
though personal, is 8]>elt with a small 
p : in The Revolt it is spelt with a 
capital. 

' God is sjHjlt with a small ym The 
Retxilt of Idam. This cliange is really 



made in Shelley's writing in my 
copy ! 

* In Tlie Revolt of Idam these fmr 

lines stand thus : 

And Faith itself, which in the heart i<f nun 
Give« 8hA]ie, voice, naiue, to apectnd Terror, 

knew 
It« downfall, as the altars lonelier prw. 
TiU the Priestd stood alouo within the fiuM. 

* Mr. Rossetti's MS. fragment yi^^ld* 
in this place another iiiatance of the 
ytrange orthography /a/jiAood. 
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"The rest thou knowest — ^Lo! we two are here — 
We have survived a ruin wide and deep — 
Strange thoughts are mine — I cannot grieve or fear. 
Sitting with thee upon this lonely steep 
I smile, tho' human love should make me weep,^ 
We have survived a joy that knows no sorrow, 
And I do feel a mighty calnmess creep 
Over my heart, which can no longer borrow 
Its hues from chance or change, dark children of to-morrow. 

XX. 

"We know not what will come — yet Laon, dearest, 
Cythna shall be the prophetess of Love,* 
Her lips shall rob thee of the grace tliou wearest. 
To hide thy* heart, and clothe the shapes wliich rove 
Within the homeless Future's* wintry grove; 
For I now, sitting thus beside thee, seem 
Even with thy breath and blood to live and move, 
And violence and wrong are as a dream 
Which rolls from steadfast* truth an unretuming stream. 

XXI. 

" Tlie blasts of Autimm® drive the winged seeds 
Over the earth, — next come the snows, and nun, 
And frost, and storms, which dreary Winter^ leads 
Out of his Scythian cave, a savage train; 



^ In these three lines I have followed 
what seema to me to be the punctua- 
tion of Mr. Roflsetti's MS. fragment ; 
hut the fac-nmileis not perfectly clear. 
In the printed edition of Shelley the 
lines are punctuated thus : 

Hinuif* thota^ti are mine. — I cannot grieve 

at fear. 
Kitting with thee upon this lonelT ateep 
I ouile, thoogh human lore ahoald make me 

weep. 

But the sense as given in the text 
fi«enui better ; and I take the other 



punctuation to be the printer's. 

' * Lore and Future hegiii with small 
letters in the original edition. The 
capitals are restored from Mr. Koe- 
setti'H MS. 

' In Mr. Roesetti*s fragment the 
word fairer is cancelled between thy 
and heart. 

' So in the MS^ but ttedfait in the 
original edition. 

^^ A utumn and Winter are spelt with 
a small a and w in Shelley's edition. 
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Behold ! Spring sweeps over the world again. 
Shedding soft dews from her setherial wings; 
Flowers on the mountains, fruits over the plain. 
And music on the waves and woods she flings, 
And love on all that lives, and calm on lifeless things. 

XXIL 

" O Spring, of hope, and love, and youth, and gladness 
Wind-wingfed emblem ! brightest, best and fairest ! 
Whence comest thou, when, with dark Winter's^ sadness 
Tlie tears that fade in sunny smiles thou sharest ?* 
Sister of joy, thou art the child who wearest 
Thy mother's dying smile, tender and sweet; 
Thy mother Autimin, for whose grave thou bearest 
Fresh flowers, and beams like flowers, with gentle feet, 
Disturbing not the leaves which are her winding-sheet. 

XXIII. 

"Virtue, and Hope, and Love, like light and Heaven, 
Sun^ound the ~\^'orld. — We are tlieir chosen slaves. 
Has not the whirlwind of our spirit driven 
Truth's deatlilciis genns to thought's remotest caves ? 
Ix), Winter conies ! — the grief of many graves, 
The frost of death, the tempest of the swonl, 
The flood of tymnny, whose sanguine waves 
Stagnate like ice at Faith, the inchanter's word. 
And bind all human hearts in it's repose abliorred.^ 



* Winter has a small w in Shelley's 
e<lition. 

* A semi-colon here in Shelley's edi- 
tion, but a note of interrogation in 
Mrs. Shelley's. 

' Among the Shelley MSS. of Leigh 
Hunt is a fragment of the MS. of tlus 
Canto, beginning with this line, and 
ending at the sixth Hue of stanza 
XXIX. The variations are not con- 
siderable ; but I note a few. In the 
printed text, in this very line, the 



printer stole a march on Shelley and 
si>elt 1^ in the orthodox way^inflteftdo^ 
it* 8 as Shelley spelt it there and usually 
I^igh Himt seems to have had uhMV 
of the MS. of this part of the puem is 
his possession at one time, for the itc- 
simile of Shelley's writing given in Lord 
Byron and i<otne of kit Contemporwift 
(opposite p. 1, Vol I, of the 8vo editiuo 
of 1828) IS t|ie first foiir lineeof thie 
stanza, — i.e. from the leaf preceding, 
in the MS., the one mentioned abore. 
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XXIV. 

" The seeds are sleeping in the soil : meanwhile 
The Tyrant^ peoples dungeons with his prey, 
Pale victims on the guarded scaffold smile 
Because they cannot speak; and, day by day, 
The moon of wasting Science wanes away 
Among her stars, and in that darkness vast 
The sons of earth to their foul idols pray, 
And grey Priests* triumph, and like blight or blast 
A shade of selfish care o'er human looks is cast. 



XXV. 

" This is the winter of the world ; — and here 
We die, even as the winds of Autumn fade, 
Expiring in the frore* and foggy air. — 
Behold! Spring comes, tho' we must pass, who made 
Tlie promise of its birth, — even as the shade 
Which from our death, as from a mountain, flings 
The future, a broad sunrise;* thus arrayed 
As with the plumes of overshadowing wings, 
From its dark gulph of chains. Earth ^ like an eagle springs. 

XXVI. 

" O dearest love ! we shall be dead and cold 
Before this mom* may on the world arise; 



The fac-mmile of those four lines oor- 
responds predaely with the printed 
text ; but it is interesting as furnish- 
ing additional evidence that Shelley 
meant to be particular about putting a 
capital letter at the beginning of a com- 
mon noun used personally, as he so 
oonstantly uses common nouns. Thus, 
in this opening quatrain of stanxa 
XXIII, Virtue, Hope, and Love, being 
vuiBciently personiJ to own Laon and 
Pythna as slaves, have their names 
•pelt with capitals ; but Hunt's Uc- 
nmfle shews that Shelley had so 
Ht deliberated on the point as to 
carefullv insert the capitals, having 
ftrst written love and hope without. 



' ' There is a small t for tifrarU and 
a small p for priaU in the MS. ; but 
they are generally given with capitals 
throughout the poem ; and I have no 
doubt Shelley meant them to be so. 
In printing, Priuts somehow got a 
capital, but tifrarU did not. 

' It is not wonderful that this word 
should frequently have been printed 
frou. In Uie MS. it is so written in 
this instance, and altered to frore. 

^ In the MS. like a hrottd tunriee, 
but like struck out. 

' In the MS. there is a oonmia at 
JSarih, 

' Befote thit dawn in the MS. ; but 
no doubt V¥>m was substituted in the 
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Wouldst thou the glory of its dawn behold ? 
Alas ! gaze not on me, but turn thine eyes 
On thine own heart — ^it is a Paradise^ 
Which everlasting spring has made its own, 
And wliile drear winter' fills the naked skies, 
Sweet streams of sunny thought, and flowers fresh blown, 
Are there, and weave' their sounds and odours into one. 

XXVIL 

" In their own hearts the earnest of the hope 
Which made them great, the good will ever find; 
And tho' some envious shade may interlope 

Between the eflfect and it, One comes behind,* 

Wlio aye the future to the past will bind — 
Necessity, whose sightless strength forever 
Evil with eyH, good with good must wind 
In bands of miion, wliich no power may sever: 
They must bring forth their kind, and be diWded never! 

XXVIII. 

" Tlie good and mighty of departed ages 
Are in their graves, the innocent and free,* 
Heroes, and Poets, and prevailing Sages, 
"\\nio leave the vesture of their majesty 
To adoni and clothe tliis naked world ; — and wi» 
Ai*e like to them — such j^)erish, but they leave 
All hope, or love, or tnith, or liberty, 
WHiose foniis their mighty spirits could conceive 
To be a rule and law to ages that sunive. 



proof, because of daicn being in the 
next line. 

^ The capital P for Paradm ia res- 
tored from the MS. 

* Winter with a capital in the ori- 
ginal edition, but not in the MS. 

' The word here was originally 
hUndy which in cancelled in the MS. 
in favour of ircare. 

* This line is given preciisely a*» in 



the MS. because the long \a\uc ani 
capital for One seem to be delibent^ 
and effective, and were probably sup- 
pressed by the printer. The line i* 
printed thus in the original edition : 

Between the effect and it, cme OQma» behind. 

* There is no coumia at fret in ib< 
MS. ; but I doubt whether the i)eij«« 
is not light in the printed textf 
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XXIX. 

" So be the turf heaped over our remains 
Even in our happy youth, and that strange lot, 
Whate'er it be, when in these mingling veins 
The blood is still, be ours; let sense and thought 
Pass from our being, or be numbered not 
Among the things that are; let those who come 
Behind, for whom our steadfast^ will has bought 
A calm inheritance, a glorious doom. 
Insult with careless tread, our undivided tomb. 

XXX. 

" Our many thoughts and deeds, our life and love, 
Our happiness, and all that we have been, 
Immortally must live, and bum and move, 
Wlien we shall be no more; — ^the world has seen 
A type of peace ; and as some most serene 
And lovely spot to a poor maniac's eye. 
After long years, some sweet and moving scene 
Of youthfid hope returning suddenly. 
Quells liis long madness — ^thus man shall remember thee. 

XXXI. 

"And Calumny meanwhile shall feed on us, 
As worms devour the dead, and near the tlu*one 
And at the altar, most accepted thus 
Shall sneers and curses be; — ^what we have done 
None shall dare vouch, tho* it be truly known ; 
Tliat record shall remain, when they must pass 
Who built their pride on its oblivion; 
And fame, in human hope which sculptured was, 
Sur\'ive the perished scrolls of unenduring brass. 

^ In Shelley's edition, Hedfatt again. 
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" The while we two, belovid, must depart. 
And Sense and Beason, those inchaiiteTS fair. 
Whose wand of power is hope, would bid the heart 
That gazed beyond the wormy grave despair: 
These eyes, these lips, this blood, seems darkly there 
To fade in hideous ruin ; no calm sleep 
Peopling with golden dreams the stagnant air. 
Seems our obscure and rotting eyes to steep 
In joy ; — but senseless death — a ruin dark and deep ! 



xxxm. 

"These are blind fancies — ^reason cannot know 
What sense can neither feel, nor thought conceive; 
Tliere is delusion in the world — and woe. 
And fear, and pain — we know not whence we live, 
Or why, or how, or what mute Power may give 
Their being to each plant, and star, and beast. 
Or even these thoughts : — Come near me ! I do weave 
A chain I cannot break — I am possest 
With thoughts too swift and strong for one lone human 
breast. 

XXXIV. 

"Yes, yes — thy kiss is sweet, thy lips are wann — 
! willingly,^ belovM, would these eyes, 
Might they no more drink being from thy form. 
Even as to sleep whence we again arise. 
Close their faint orbs in death : I fear nor prize 
Aught that can now betide, unshared by thee — 
Yes, Love when Wisdom* fails makes C}i:hna wise: 
Darkness and death, if death be true, must Ije 
Dearer than life and liope, if unenjoyed witli thee. 

' There is no comma at wiUin{fIy in ' Wisdom ia spelt with a small ir i* 

Shelley's edition. Shelley's edition. 
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XXXV. 

"Alas, our thoughts flow on with stream, whose waters 
Betum not to their fountain — ^Earth and Heaven, 
The Ocean and the Sun, the clouds their daughters, 
Winter, and Spring, and Mom, and Noon, and Even, 
All that we are or know, is darkly driven 
Towards one gulph — Lo ! what a change is come 
Since I first spake — ^but time shall be forgiven, 
Tho' it change all but thee ! " — She ceased, night's gloom 
Meanwhile had fallen on earth from the sky's sunless dome. 

XXXVI. 

TIio' she had ceased, her countenance uplifted 
To Heaven, still spake, with solemn glory bright; 
Her dark deep eyes, her lips, whose motions gifted 
The air they breathed with love, her locks undight; 
" Fair star of life and love," I cried, " my soid's delight,^ 
Why lookest thou on the crystalline* skies ? 
O, that my spirit were yon Heaven of night. 
Which gazes on thee with its thousand eyes ! " 
She turned to me and smiled — that smile was Paradise! 



* Thu "alexandrine in the middle 
of a stanza** diTides with that in 
■tana XXVII of Canto IV the daim 
to be oonaidered the one referred to in 



Shelley's preface. 

' In Shelley's edition cryttaUtne has 
no accent on the second syllable, 
though clearly to be read with one. 



©attto Cents. 



I. 

Was there a human spirit in the steed, 
Tliat thus with his proud voice, ere night was gone, 
He broke our linkM rest ? or do indeed 
All living things a common nature own, 
And thought erect an^ universal tlirone, 
Where many shapes one tribute ever bear ? 
And Earth, their mutual mother, does she groan 
To see her sons contend ? and makes she bare 
Her breast, that all in peace its drainless stores may share ? 

ir. 

I have heard friendly sounds from many a tongue, 
Wliich was not human — ^the lone Nightingale 
Has answered me with her most sootliing song, 
Out of her ivy bower, when I sate pale 
With grief, and sighed beneath; from many a dale 
Tlie Antelopes who flocked -for food have spoken 
With happy sounds, and motions, that avail 
Like man's own speech ; and such was now the token 
Of waning night, wliose cabn by that proud neigh was bn^ken. 

* We liavc a for an in Mrs. Shdlov's juid Mr. liosdetti'B editioiu^ 
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in. 

IJjich njglit, that miglity steed bore me abroad, 
And I returned with food to our retreat, 
And clark intelligence ; the blood wliich flowed 
Over the fields, had stained the courser's feet; — 
Soon the dust drinks that -bitter dew, — then meet 
Tlie vulture, and the wild-dog, and tlie snake. 
The wolf, and the hyaina grey, and eat 
The dead in horrid truce : tjieir throngs did make 
Beliind the steed, a cliasm like waves in a ship's wake. 



IV. 



\ ^ 



For, from the utmost realms of eartli, came pouring 
Tlie banded slaves whom every despot sent 
At that throned^ traitor's summons; like the roaring 
Of fire, whose floods the wild deer circumvent 
In the scorched pastures of the South ; so bent 
Tlie armies of the leagued kings around 
Their files of steel and flame ; — ^the continent 
Trembled, as with a zone of ruin bound, 
Beneath their feet, the sea shook with their Na\4es' sound. 

V. 

From every nation of the earth they came, 
The midtitude of moving heartless tilings, 
Wliom slaves call men: obediently they came, 
Like sheep whom from the fold the shepherd brings 
To the stall, red with blood ; their many kings 
Led them, thus erring, from their native land;* 
Tartar and Frank, and millions whom the wings 
Of Indian breezes lull, and many a band 
The Arctic Anarch sent, and Idumea's sand, 

' Tkrcn*d in Shelley's edition. w home, — clearly an OTennghi, whether 

' In Shelltfy*8 edition the word hero in writing or in correcting the preKa. 

u O 
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VL 

Fertile in prodigies and lies; — so there 
Strange natures made a brotherhood of ilL 
The desart savage ceased to grasp in fear 
His Asian shield and bow, when, at the will 
Of Europe's subtler son, the bolt would kill 
Some shepherd sitting on a rock secure; 
But smiles of wondering joy his face would fiU, 
And savage sympathy: those slaves impure, 
Each one the other thus from ill to ill did lure. 

VIL 

For traitorously did that foul Tyrant robe 
His coimtenance in lies, — even at the hour 
When he was snatched from death, then o'er the glok, 
With secret signs from many a mountain tower, 
With smoke by day, and fire by night, the power 
Of Kings and Priests,^ those dark conspirators 
He called : — they knew his cause their own, and swore 
Like wolves and serpents,^ to their mutual wars 
Strange truce, with many a rite which Earth and Heaven abliors. 

VIII. 

Myriads had come — millions were on their way ; 
Tlie Tyrant past, surrounded by the steel 
Of liired assassins, thro' the public way. 
Choked with his country's dead: — liis footsteps reel 
On the fresh blood — he smiles, "Aye, now I feel 
I am a King in truth ! " he said, and took 
His royal seat, and bade the torturing wheel 
Be brought, and fire, and pincers, and the hook. 
And scorpions ; tliat his soul on its revenge might look. 

^ Kings and PriesU again given * In Shelley's edition the comnw i* 

\i'ithout capitals in Shelley's edition. at icolccs insteiul of at ierpentt. 
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IX. 

" But first, go slay the rebels — ^why return 
Tlie victor bands," he said, "millions yet live, 
Of whom the weakest with one word might turn 
Tlie scales of victory yet ; — ^let none survive 
But those within the walls — each fifth shall give 
The expiation for his brethren here. — 
Go forth, and waste and kill ! " — '* O king, forgive 
My speech," a soldier answered — " but we fear 
The spirits of the night, and mom is drawing near; 

X. 

" For we were slaying still without remorse. 
And now that dreadful chief beneath my hand 
Defenceless lay, when, on a hell-black horse. 
An Angel bright as day, waving a brand 
Which flashed among the stars, past." — " Dost thou stand 
Parleying with me, thou wretch?" the king replied; 
" Slaves, bind him to the wheel ; and of this band. 
Whoso will drag that woman to his side 
That scared him thus, may bum his dearest foe beside; 

XI. 

" And gold and glory shall be his. — Go forth !" 
They rushed into the plain. — ^Loud was the roar 
Of their career: the horeemen shook the earth; 
The wheeled artiller/s speed the pavement tore; 
The infantry, file after file did pour 
Their clouds on the utmost hills. Five days they slew 
Among the wasted fields : the sixth saw gore 
Stream thro' the city ; on the seventh, the dew 
Jf slaughter became stiff; and there was peace anew : 
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XIL 

Peace in the desart^ fields oud villages. 
Between the glutted beasts and mangled dead! 
Peace in tlie silent streets ! save when the cries 
Of \dctims to their fiery judgment led. 
Made pale their voiceless lips who seemed to diead 
Even in their dearest kindred, lest some tongue 
Be faithless to the fear* yet unbetrayed; 
Peace in the Tyrant's palace, where the throng 
Waste tlie triumphal hours in festival and song! 

XIII. 

Day after day the burning Sun rolled on 
Over the death-polluted land — ^it came 
Out of tlie east like fire, and fiercely shone 
A hinip of Autumn, ripening with its flame 
The few lone ears of com ; — ^the sky became 
Stagnate with heat, so that Cixch cloud and bhist 
Languished and died, — the thirsting air did claim 
All moisture, and a rotting vapour past 
From the imburied dead, in\asible and fast. 

XIV. 

First "Want, then l^lague came on the beasts ; tlieir fixxl 
Failed, and they drew the breath of its decay. 
Millions on millions, whom the scent of blood 
Had hued, or who, from regions far away. 
Had tracked the hosts in festival array, 
From their dark desarts ; gaunt and wasting now, 
Stalked like fell shades among their perished prey ; 
In their gi-een eyes a stmnge disease did glow, 
Tliey sank in hideous spasm, or pains severe and slow. 

^ Anotlicr inBtnnce of drsartj with fear miiy l>e nmiBprint for f etc; bnti 

an a, being u»ed adjcctivijilly. See doubt it, aa the jnissage m«y well \x 

note 2, p. 175, nnd note 2, p. 205. underatoo*! to mean, as it stami^ **tte 

- Possibly, na Mr. ll<.>8rfiftti Miggest**, cries of victims made jMile the voi«* 
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XV. 

The fish were poisoned in the streams; the birds 
In the green woods perished; the insect race 
Was withered up; the scattered flocks and herds 
Who had survived the wild beasts' hungry chace 
Died moaning, each upon the other's face 
In helpless agony gazing ; round the City 
All night, the lean hyaenas their sad case 
Like starving infants wailed; a woeful ditty! 
And many a mother wept, pierced with imnatural pity. 

XVL 

Amid the aerial minarets on high, 
The Ethiopian vultures fluttering fell 
From their long line of brethren in the sky. 
Startling the concourse of mankind. — ^Too well 
These signs the coming mischief did foretell : — 
Strange panic first, a deep and sickening dread 
Within each heart, like ice, did sink and dwell, 
A voiceless thought of evil, which did spread 
With the quick glance of eyes, like withering lightnings shed. 

XVII. 

Day after day, when the year wanes, the frosts 
scrip its green crown of leaves, till all is bare ; 
So on those strange and congregated hosts 
Came Famine, a swift shadow, and the air 
Groaned with the burthen of a new despair ; 
Famine, than whom Misrule no deadlier daughter 
Feeds fix)m her thousand breasts, tho' sleeping there 
With lidless eyes, lie Faith, and Plague, and Slaughter, 
A ghastly brood ; conceived of Lethe's sullen water. 

leas lip0 of certain bystanders, who with death," — le, should betray those 

aeemea to dread lest some tongue, not pale-lipped bystanders, with a view 

yet betrayed to the fear, should still to their own escape, or, as we say in 

prore faithless on arrival face to face England, " turn Queen's evidence." 
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xvni. 

Tliere was no food, the com was trampled down, 
The flocks and herds had perished; on the shore 
The dead and putrid fish were ever thrown; 
Tlie deeps were foodless, and the winds no more 
Creaked with the weight of birds, but as before 
Those wingM things sprang forth, were void of shade; 
The vines and orchards, Autumn's golden store, 
Were burned; — so that the meanest food was weired 
With gold, and Avarice died before the god it made. 

XIX. 

There was no com — ^in the wide market-place 
All loathliest things, even human flesh, was sold; 
They weighed it in small scales — and many a face 
Was fixed in eager horror then : his gold 
The miser brought, the tender maid, grown bold 
Thro' hunger, bared her scorned charms in vain; 
Tlie mother brought her eldest bom, controided 
By instinct blind as love, but turned again 
And bade her infant suck, and died in silent pain. 

XX 

Then fell blue Plague upon tlie race of man. 
" 0, for the sheathed steel, so late wliich gave 
Oblivion to the dead, when the streets ran 
With brothers* blood! 0, that the earthquake's grave ^ 
Would gape, or Ocean lift its stifling wave!" 
Vain cries — throughout the streets, thousands pursued 
Each by his fiery torture howl and rave. 
Or sit, in frenzy's unimagined mood, 
Upon fresh heaps of dead ; a gliastly multitude. 

' In Shelley's eilitiou earthqualxi gravt. 
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XXL 

It was not hunger now, but thirst Each well 
Was choked with rotting corpses, and became 
A cauldron of green mist made visible 
At sunrise. Thither stilj the myriads came, 
Seeking to quench the agony of the flame, 
Which raged like poison thro' their bursting veins; 
Naked they were from torture, without shame. 
Spotted with nameless scars and lurid blains, 
Cliildhood, and youth, and age, writhing in savage pains. 

XXIL 

It was not thirst but madness! fnany saw 
Their own lean image every where, it went 
A ghastlier self beside them, till the awe 
Of that dread sight to self-destruction sent 
Those shrieking victims; some, ere life was spent, 
Sought, with a horrid sympathy, to shed 
Contagion on the sound; and others rent 
Their matted hair, and cried aloud, "We tread 
On fire! Almighty God^ his hell on earth has spread !" 

XXIIL 

Sometimes the living by the dead were hid. 
Near the great fountain in the public square, 
Where corpses made a crumbling pyramid 
Under the sun, was heard one stifled prayer 
For life, in the hot silence of the air ; 
And strange 'twas amid^ that hideous heap to see 



' In 7^ JUffoU of Idanif Almighty might have intended to leave the 

OodiBTeplnoodhj the avenging Power, line irregular; but I do think the 

and the noteofexclamation is changed particular irr^^arity unlike him, 

to a full Btop. and very improbable. I have, more- 

* It would probably be pretty safe over, little doubt that he made the 

to substitute 'mtd for amid nere. I do same change himself on a proof of 

not think it impossible that Shelley the canoel-leaf. There is no comma 
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Some shrouded in dieir long and golden hair. 
As if not dead, but slumbeiing quietly 
Like forms which sculptors carve, then love to agony. 

XXIV. 

Famine had spared the palace of the King^ : — 
He rioted in festival the while, 
He and Iiis guards and Priests;' but Plague did fling 
One sliadow upon alL Famine can smile 
On him who brings it food and pass, with guile 
Of thankful falsehood, like a courtier grey, 
The house-<log of the throne ; but many a mile 
Comes Plague, a wingfed wolf, who loathes alway 
The garbage and tlie scum that strangers make her prey. 

XXV. 

So, near the throne, amid the gorgeous feast, 
Sheathed in resplendent arms, or loosely dight 
To hixury, ere the mockeiy yet had ceased 
Tliat lingered on his lips, the warrior's might 
Was loosened, and a new and ghastlier night 
In dreams of frenzy lapped his eyes ; he fell 
Headlong, or witli stiff eyeballs sate upright 
Among the guests, or raving mad, did tell 
Strange truths ; a dying seer of dark oppression's hell. 

XXVI. 

The Princes and the Priests ^were pale with ten-or; 
That monstrous faith wherewith they ruled mankind, 
Fell, like a shaft loosed by the l)0^\Tnan's error, 



at Uicas in Laon and Cythna ; but priuter mistook it for h comma, and 

there is iu The Revolt of Islam : no that either ])oet or print^T omitted to 

change there in marked in my copy ; take ont the a fn»m ami J. 

but I susiHjct that Shelley first notieeii * • King and PriaiU begin wth 

the awkwanlneflA of the lino in read- email letters in this instance in Shol* 

mg a prot>f of the cancel. — markeil an ley's edition, — presumably through * 

apodtrophe in the mai^i, — that the printer's error. 
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On their own hearts: they sought and they could find 
No refuge — ^'twas the blind who led the blind! 
So, thro' the desolate streets to the* high fane 
Of their Almighty God, the armies wind^ 
Tn sad procession : each among the train 
To Iiis own Idol lifts his supplications vain. 

XXVIL 

" O God ! " tliey cried, " we know our secret pride 
Has scorned thee, and thy worship, and thy name; 
Secure in human power we have defied 
Thy fearful might; we bend in fear and shame 
Ifefore thy presence; with the dust we claim 
Kindred ; be merciful, King of Heaven ! 
Most justly have we suffered for thy fame 
Made dim, but be at length our sins forgiven, 
Ki-e to despair and death thy worshippers be diiven. 

XXVIIL 

"O Grod Almighty!* thou alone hast power! 
Who can resist thy vn31 ? who can restrain 
Tliy wrath, when on the guilty thou dost shower 
Tlie shafls of thy revenge, a blistering rain ? 
CJreatest and best, be merciful again ! 
Have we not stabbed thine enemies, and made 
Tlie Earth an altar, and the Heavens a fane, 
Wliere thou wert worshipped witli their blood, and laid 
Those liearts in dust which would thy searchless works 
have weighed? 

^ In ThtRtvdUof Jdamih\A (Miasage Rnd his first emendation was merely 
reads Th€ many-tongued ; but the finn deli- 

TT- nuuiy-tongned and ei>dl«i tfini« wind l>«ra^ f^^? "^^ ^?"c^ >« habitu- 
In Mwl prooeHion : ally ended his corrections is carefully 

and a comma is inserted at the end of cancelled by him, and *fc tndl€$$ added, 
the preceding line. This comma is * O King of Glory in The RetoU of 

not in the copy revised by ShcUey; I^ntn, 
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XXIX. 

" Well didst thou loosen on this impious City 
Tliine angels of revenge : recall them now ; 
Thy worshippers abased, here kneel for pity, 
And bind their souls by an inunortal vow: 
We swear by thee ! and to our oath do thou 
Give sanction, from thine hell of fiends and flame, 
That we will kill with fire and torments slow, 
The last of those who mocked thy holy name, 
And scorned the sacred laws thy prophets did prodaim." 

XXX. 

Thus they with trembling limbs and pallid lips 
Worshipped their own hearts' image, dim and vast. 
Scared by the sliade wherewith tliey would eclipse 
The light of other minds ; — troubled they past 
From the great Temple; — fiercely still and fast 
The arrows of the plague among them fell. 
And they on one another gazed aghast. 
And thro' the hosts contention wild befell, 
As each of his own God^ the wondrous works ilid telL 

XXXI. 

And Oromaze, and Christ, ^ and Mahomet, 

Moses, and Buddh, Zerdusht, and Brahm, and Fuh,* 

A tumult of strange names, which never met 

Before, as watchwords of a single woe, 

Arose; each raging votary 'gan to throw 

Aloft his annfed hands, and each did howl 



^ God is spelt with a capital in Laon ' Joshua is substituied for aitd 

and Cythna, but with a small g in The ' Chritt in The Revolt of Idam, 

Revolt of Idam. This change is mode ' There was a semi-colon here in 

in Shcllcy*s writing in my copy, in the original edition : the (X»mma ■ 

this case as well as in tliat aln»dy bubstituted by SheUey in my copy. 
noted at p. 250. 
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"Our God alone is God!" and slaughter now 
Would have gone forth, when from beneath a cowl 
A voice came forth, which pierced like ice thro' every soul. 

XXXIL 

He was a Christian Priest^ from whom it came, 
A zealous man, who led the legioned west 
With words which faith and pride had steeped in flame. 
To quell the rebel Atheists ;* a dire guest 
Even to his friends was he, for in liis breast 
Did hate and guile lie watchful, interwined. 
Twin serpents in one deep and winding nest ; 
He loathed all faith beside his own, and pined 
To wreak his fear of God^ in vengeance on mankind. 

XXXIIL 

But more he loathed and hated the clear light 
Of wisdom and free thought, and more did fear, 
Lest, kindled once, its beams might pierce the night. 
Even where his Idol stood; for, far and near 
Did many a heart in Europe leap to hear 
That faith and tyranny were trampled down ; 
Many a pale victim, doomed for truth to share 
The murderer's cell, or see, with helpless groan, 
The Priests* his children drag for slaves to serve their own. 

XXXIV. 

He dared not kill the infidels with fire 
Or steel, in Europe: the slow agonies 
Of l^al torture mocked his keen desire :. 

* ' * In The Revolt o/Itlam we read 4, the abbreviationB unhd. and it\fid.f 

*TtKU an Iberian Priett in line 1, being, it would aeem, at first uncer- 

tmbdieven for rebd Athd&U in line 4, tain how he should transform his 

md Heaven for Ocd in line 9. It is Atheists, so obnoxious to Mr. Oilier, 
interesting to note that Shdley had ^ PrieUi is spelt with a small p in 

pencilled m the maipn, opposite line Shelley's edition. 
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So he made truce with those who did despise 
His cradled Idol, and the sacrifice 
• Of God to God's own wrath, — that Islam's creed^ 
Might crush for him those deadlier enemies; 
For fear of God did in his bosom breed 
A jealous hate of man, an unreposing need. 

XXXV. 

"Peace! Peace!" he cried, "when we are dead, the Day 
Of Judgment comes, and all shall surely know 
Whose God is God, each fearfully shall pay 
The errors of his faith in endless woe ! 
But there is sent a mortal vengeance now 
On earth, because an impious race had spumed 
Him wliom we all adore, — ^a subtile foe, 
By whom for ye this dread reward was earned, 
And thrones, which rest on faith in God, nigh overtumtMl.- 

XXXVI. 

"Tliink ye, because ye weep, and kneel, and pray, 
Tliat God will lull the pestilence ? it rose 
Even from beneatli his throne, where, many a day 
His mercy soothed it to a dark repose : 
It walks upon the earth to judge his foes. 
And what are thou and I, that he should deijm 
To curb his ghastly minister, or close 
The gates of death, ere they receive the twain 
Wlio shook with mortal spells liis undefended reign? 



^ In The Revolt of Islam these two ^^<1 kingly throne*, which rartoD£uUi.iagh 
lines read thus : overturned. 

The exulation, aiid the mcriflce, In my rexnsed Copy SheUey has cut 

Tluit, tliough detAMted, Irfaing kindnxl creed. out in God but not supplied tinglf, 

* In The Retdt of Islam this line m —another indication that he prbbnWy 

as folldWH : Mw proofs of tliose caiicel-loavi«. 
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xxxvn. 

" Aye, there is famine in the gulph of hell, 
Its giant worms of fire for ever yawn, — 
Tlieir lurid eyes are on us! those who fell 
By tlie swift shafts of pestilence ere dawn, 
Are in their jaws ! they hunger for the spawn 
Of Satan, their own brethren, who were sent 
To make our souls their spoiL See! See! they fawn 
Like dogs, and they will sleep with luxury spent, 
When those detested hearts their iron fangs have rent ! 

XXXVIIL 

" Our God may then lull Pestilence to sleep : — 
Pile high the pyre of expiation now ! 
A forest's spoil of boughs, and on the heap 
Pour venomous gums, which sullenly and slow, 
.When touched by flame, shall bum, and melt, and flow, 
A stream of clinging fire, — and fix on high 
A net of iron, and spread forth below 
A couch of snakes, and scorpions, and the fty 
Of centipedes and worms, earth's hellish progeny ! 

XXXIX. 

" Let Laon and Laone on that pyre. 
Linked tight with burning brass, perish ! then pray 
That, with this sacrifice, the withering ire 
Of God* may be appeased." He ceased, and they 
A space stood silent, as far, far away 
The echoes of his voice among them died ; 
And he knelt down upon the dust, alway 
Muttering the curses of his speechless pride, 
Wliilst shame, and fear, and awe, the annies did divide. 

' //farm 10 again put for Ood in 7'Ac JiccoU of Idam, 
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XL. 

His voice was like a blast that burst the portal 
Of fabled hell ; and as he spake, each one 
Saw gape beneath the chasms of fire immortal. 
And Heaven above seemed cloven, where, on a throne 
With storms and shadows girt, sate God, alone,^ 
Their King and Judge — fear kUled in every breast 
All natural pity then, a fear unknown 
Before, and with an inward fire possest, 
They raged like homeless beasts whom burning woods invest. 

XLT. 

'Twas mom — at noon the public crier went forth, 
Proclaiming thro' the living and the dead, 
" The Monarch saith, that liis great Empire's wortli 
Is set on Laon and Laone's head : 
He who but one yet li\dng here can lead. 
Or who the life from both their hearts can -vvrius:. 
Shall be the kingdom's heir, a glorious meed ! 
But he who both alive can hither bring, 
The Princess shall espouse, and reign an equal King." 

XLII. 

Ere night the pyre was piled, tlie net of iron 
Was spread above, the fearfid couch below. 
It overtopped the towers that did environ 
That spacious square; for Fear is never slow 
To build the thrones of Hate, her mate and foe. 
So, she scourged forth the maniac midtitude 
To rear tliis pyramid — tottering and slow. 
Plague-stricken, foodless, like lean herds pursued 
By gad-flies, they have piled the heath, and gums, and wixxl 



^ For this line we read in The JRevcU of Islam 
Girt round with Htomifi and shadowft, mte alone. 
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XLIII. 

Night came, a starless and a moonless gloom. 
Until the dawn, those hosts of many a nation 
Stood round that pile, as near one lover's tomb 
Two gentle sisters mourn their desolation ; 
And in the silence of that expectation, 
Was heard on high the reptiles*^ hiss and crawl — 
It was so deep, save when tlie devastation 
Of the swift pest with fearful interval. 
Marking its path with shrieks, among tlie crowd would fall. 

XLIV. 
Mom came, — among those sleepless multitudes, 
Machiess, and Fear, and Plague, and Famine still 
Heaped corpse on corpse, as in autumnal woods 
The frosts of many a wind with dead leaves fill 
Earth's cold and sullen brooks ; in silence ^ still, 
The pale surv'ivors stood ; ere noon, the fear 
Of Hell became a panic, whicli did kill 
Like lumger or disease, with whispers drear 
As " hush ! hark ! Come tliey yet ? God, God,^ tliine hour 
is near ! " 

XLV. 
And Priests ruslied thro' their ranks, some counterfeiting 
The rage they did inspire, some mad indeed 
With their own lies; they said tlieir God* was waiting 
To see his enemies writhe, and bum, and bleed, — 
And that, till then, the snakes of hell had need 
Of human soids : — three hundred furnaces 
Soon blazed thro' the wide City, where, with speed, 

1 In Shelley*8 edition rtptUeM. appears thus : 

' The comma is at tUence instead of As " HubIi ! hark ! Come they vet? Jnut 

^m in The RtroU of Idam ; but the Heaven ! thine hour Ib near !^ 

change does not appear in MS. in my * Another small g for God is Rub> 

copv, and does not commend iteelf as stituted by Shelley (in pencil) in my 

authentic copy ; and this change is carried out 

» In The RecoU of Idam this line in The RtroU of Idam. 
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Men brought their atheist^ kindred to appease 
God's wrath, and while they burned, knelt round on qui- 
vering knees. 

XLVL 

The noontide sun was darkened with that smoke, 
The winds of eve dispersed those ashes grey, 
The madness which these rites had lulled, awoke 
Again at sunset. — ^Who shall dare to say 
The deeds which night and fear brought forth, or weigh 
In balance just the good and evil there ? 
He might man's deep and searchless heart display, 
And cast a light on those dim labyrinths, where 
Hope, near imagined chasms, is struggling with despair. 

XLVII. 

Tis said, a motlier dragged three chiklren then, 
To those fierce flames which roast the eyes in the head. 
And laughed, and died ; and that unholy men, 
Feasting like fiends upon the infidel dead, 
Ix)oked from their meal, and saw an Angel tread 
The threshold of God's throne,^ and it Avas she ! 
And, on that night, one without doubt or dread 
Came to the fire, and said, " Stop, I am he ! 
Kill me !" they burned them both^ with hellish mocker}'. 



* In The Revolt of hlamy infidel is 
once more put for atheist. 

* Thin ia chjinged to 7^e risible 
fioor of Heaven in The Revolt of Islam, 

' Both ia probably meant to include 
a representative of the " unholy men '* 
who ftaw Cythna, as an angel, " tread 
the threshold of God's throne," or 
l>erhap8 one who merely reported the 
sight seen by these cannibals. Shelley 
may either have forgotten, as he looked 
at the won Is atid it icas she, that they 
were the utterance of men, not of one 
man ; or he may liAve seen no diffi- 
culty in making out that the martyr 
on account of the vision of Cythna 
would be the first man who l)rouKht 



the report to where the bumincr wa* 
going on. In any case, it seems to me 
that one of the martyrs was burnt f-r 
})n)feflsing to l>e Laon, the other f«^r 
mentioning Cythna as an angel.— a 
very natural and characteristic se- 
quence of ideas. Mr. Rossetti's Doti<«n 
that the second martyr might be tht^ 
woman already dead seems to me un 
tenable, while hb 8uggei<tion t«.> r«*l 
tico for ime in the seventh line ten«K 
in my judgment, to a result bordenog 
on the grotesipie : 

And on that night, firo withmit Avobt (* 

dread 
('anie to the fire, and aaid. " Stop. I am br ! 
Kill me!" 
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XLVIIL 

And, one by one, that night, young maidens came, 
Beauteous and cahn, like shapes of living stone 
Clothed in the light of dreams, and by the flame 
Which shrank as overgorged, they laid them down, 
And sung a low sweet song, of which alone 
One word was heard, and that was Liberty; 
And that some kist their marble feet, with moan 
Like love, and died, and then that they did die 
With happy smiles, which sunk in white tranquillity. 

The multiplication of the peculiar certain criminal weakens the force of 
kind of maniac who professee to be a the incident immeasurably. 



T 2 



dlDanto 'Bkbmtb. 



I. 

Siii: saw ine imt — she lieanl me not — alone 
l'l)on tlui mountain 8 dizzy brink she stood ; 
She spake not, hreatheil not, moved not — there was thrown 
()\vv lier look, the shadow of a niotxl 
Which onlv clothes the heart in solitutle, 
A thou^'lit of voieek-ss dei»th ; — she stood ah>no, 
Ahovc, the Heavens were sprea*!; — below, tlie HcxhI 
Was iiiuniiuriiiL,' in its eaves; — the wind liail blown 
Ib-r hair apart, thro' whieli her eyes and tbrt»liead sliono. 

II. 

A ch>iid was hani^nnij o'er the western mountains; 
liefore its Idne and moveless depth were Hying 
(Jrey mists ])oured forth fix)m the unresting fountains 
Of darkness in the North : — the day Avas dying : — 
Sudden, the sun shone forth, its beams were lying 
Like boiliug gohl on Ocean, strange to see, 
And on the shattered vapours, wliich defying 
Tlie power of liglit in vain, tosssd restlessly 
In the red Heaven, like wrecks in a tempestuous sea. 
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III. 

It was a stream of living beams, whose bank 
On either side by the cloud's cleft was made ; 
And where its chasms that flood of glory drank, 
Its waves gushed forth like fire, and as if swayed 
By some mute tempest, rolled on fier; the shade 
Of her bright image floated on the river 
Of liquid light, which then did end and fade — 
Her radiant shape upon its verge did shiver ; 
Aloft, her flowing hair like strings of flame did quiver. 

IV. 

I stood beside her, but she saw me not — 
Slie looked upon the sea, and skies, and earth ; 
Rapture, and love, and admiration wrought 
A passion deeper far than tears, or mirth, 
Or speech, or gesture, or whatever lias birth 
From common joy ; which, with the speecliless feeling 
That led her there united, and shot forth 
From her far eyes, a light of deep revealing. 
All but her dearest self from my regard concealing. 

V. 

Her lips were parted, and the measured breath 
Was now heard there; — her dark and intricate eyes 
Orb within orb, deeper than sleep or death. 
Absorbed the glories of the burning skies. 
Which, mingling with her heart's deep ecstasies,^ 
Burst from her looks and gestures; — and a light 
Of liquid tenderness like love, did rise 
From her whole frame, an atmosphere which quite 
Arrayed her in its l)eams, tremulous and soft and bright. 

' Spelt ecdaviet in the original edition 
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VI. 

She would have clasped me to her glowing frame; 
Those warm and odorous lips might soon have shed 
On mine the fragrance and the invisible flame 
Which now the cold winds stole ; — she would have laid 
Upon my languid heart her dearest head; 
I might have heard her voice, tender and sweet; 
Her eyes mingling with mine, might soon have fed 
My soul with their own joy. — One moment yet 
I gazed — ^we parted then, never agiFiin to meet ! 

VII. 

Never but once to meet on Earth again I 
She heard me as I fled — ^her eager tone 
Sunk^ on my heait, and almost wove a chain 
Around my will to link it with her own. 
So that my stern resolve was almost gone. 
" I cannot reach thee ! whither dost thou fly ? 
"My st^ps are faint — Come back, thou dearest oue — 
" Eeturn, ah me ! return " — ^the wind past by 
On which those accents died, faint, far, and lingeringly. 

VIII. 

Woe ! woe ! that moonless midnight — ^Want and Vest 
Were homble, but oue more fell doth rear. 
As in IX hydra's swanning lair, its crest 
Eminent among those victims — even the Fear 
Of Hell : each girt by the hot atmosphere 
Of his blind agony, like a scorpion stung 
By his own rage upon his burning bier 
Of circling coals of fire ; but still there clung 
One hope, like a keen sword on starting threads upliung: 

^ SitnJc in Mrs. Shelley's and Mr. Rossetti's editions. 
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IX. 

Not death— death was no more refuge or rest; 
Not life — it was despair to be! — not sleep. 
For fiends and chasms of fire had dispossest 
All natural dreams : to wake was not to weep, 
But to gaze mad and pallid, at the leap 
To which the Future, like a snaky scourge. 
Or like some tyrant's eye, which aye doth keep 
Its withering beam upon his slaves, did urge 
Their steps ; they heard the roar of Hell's sulphureous surge. 

X. 

Each of that multitude alone, and lost 
To sense of outward things, one hope yet knew ; 
As on a foam-girt crag some seaman tost. 
Stares at the rising tide, or like the crew 
Whilst now the ship is splitting thro' and thro'; 
Each, if the tramp of a far steed was heard, 
Started from sick despair, or if there flew 
One murmur on the wind, or if some word 
Which none can gather yet, the distant crowd has stirred. 

XL 

Why became ch^ks wan with the kiss of death, 
Paler from hope ? they had sustained despair. 
Why watched those myriads with suspended breath 
Sleepless a second night ? they are not here 
The victims, and hour by hour, a vision drear, 
Warm corpses fall upon the clay-cold* dead; 
And even in death their lips are wreathed with fear. — 
The crowd is mute and moveless— overhead 
Silent Arcturus shines — ^ha! hear'st thou not the tread 

> Cla^ cold, without a hyphen, in Shelley's edition. 
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XII. 

Of rusliing feet ? laughter ? the shout, the scream. 
Of triumph not to be contained ? see ! hark ! 
Tliey come, they come, give way! alas, ye deem 
Falsely — ^'tis but a crowd of maniacs stark 
Driven, like a troop of spectres, thro' the dark. 
From tlie choked well, whence a bright death-fire sprung, 
A lurid earth-star, which dropped many a spark 
From its blue train, and spreading widely, clung 
To their wild hair, like mist the topmost pines among. 

XIII. 

And many from the crowd collected there. 
Joined that strange dance in fearful sympathies; 
There was the silence of a long despair. 
When the last echo of tliose tcnible cries 
Came from a distant street, like agonies 
Stilled afar. — l>ef(n'e the Tyrant's throne 
All night his aged Senate Siite, their eyes 
In stony expectation fixed ; when one^ 
Sudden before them stood, a Stmuger and alone. 

XIV. 

Dark Priests and liau<;litv Wamoi-s crazed on him 
With baflled wonder, for a hermit's vest 
Concealed his face ; but when he spake, his tone. 
Ere vet the matter did their thou<4hts arrest. 
Earnest, benignant, calm, as from a breast 
Vcjid of all hate or terror, made them start ; 
For as with gentle accents he addressed 
His speech to them, on each unwilhng heart 
Unusual awe did fall — a spirit-quelling dart. 



* Tliiii tranaitiou into the third per- the next Canto, Shelley »eera-> lo h*^^ 

J Kjrw^n U veiT curious : Laon, hitherto awoke to tlie neiMl'<if ideutifyiar* 

narrating hid deecls in the fin«t f»en<on, I^on, the narrator, with the stnngt'- 

MuWenJy droits that metho<l and i. La.>n, led bv mute., a«eiid mv bi*r,*t. 
^t{l^t« m another. At stanza V of 
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.XV. 

" Ye Princes of the Earth, ye sit aghast 
Amid the ruin which yourselves have made, 
Yes, Desolation^ heard your trumpet's blast. 
And sprang from sleep ! — dark Terror has obeyed 
Your bidding — O, that I whom ye have made 
Your foe, coidd set my dearest enemy free 
From pain and fear ! but evil casts a shade. 
Which cannot pass so soon, and Hate must be 
The nurse and parent still of an iU progeny. 

XVL 

" Ye turn to God^ for aid in your distress ; 
Aliis, that ye, the^ mighty and the wise. 
Who, if ye* dared, might not aspire to less 
Tlian ye conceive of power, should fear the lies 
AMiicli thou, and thou, didst frame for mysteries 
To blind your slaves : — consider your own thought, 
An empty and a cruel sacrifice 
Ye now prepare, for a vain idol wrought 
Out of the fears and hate which vain desires have brought. 



XVIL 



« 



Ye seek for happiness — alas, the day ! 
Ye find it not in luxury nor in gold, 
Nor in the fame, nor in the envied sway 
For wliich, O willing slaves to Custom old, 
Severe task-mistress!^ ye your hearts have sold. 
Ye seek for peace, and when ye die, to dream 
No evil dreams : all mortal tilings are cold 



^ Desolation with a smaU d in Shcl- Mre. Shelley rightly substituted the 

ley*i» edition. for tho\ 

' Ilea ten in 7*he Revolt of Idam. * In TheRevoUy he is misprinted for ye. 

' This passage reads " tho' mighty * There is no hyphen in Shelley's 

and the wise " in Shelley's edition. edition. 
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Aud senseless then ; if aught sarvive, I deem 
It must be love and joy, for th^ immoital seem. 

xvra. 

"Fear not the future, weep not for the past 
O, could I win your ears to dare be now 
Glorious, and great, and calm! that ye would cast 
Into the dust those symbols of your woe. 
Purple, and gold, and steel ! that ye would go 
I^roclaiming to the nations whence ye came, 
Tliat. Want, and Plague, and Fear, from sLaveiy flow ; 
And that mankind is free, and that the shame 
Of royalty and faith is lost in freedom's fiBune. 

XIX. 

" If thus 'tis well — ^if not, I come to say 
That Laon" — wliile the Stranger spoke, among 
The Council* sudden tumult and afiray 
Arose, for many of those warriors young, 
Had on liis eloquent accents fed and hung 
Like bees on moimtain flowers; they knew the tnitli, 
And from their thrones in ^andication sprung; 
The men of faith and law then without ruth 
Drew forth their secret steel, and stabbed each ardent voiitli. 

XX. 

They stabbed them in the back and sneered — a slave 

Who stood behind the throne, those coii)ses ilrew 

Each to its bloody, dark, and secret grave ; 

And one more daring raised his steel anew 

To pierce the Stranger : " What hast thou to do 

With me, poor WTctch ?" — Calm, solemn, and severe, 

* In La(m and Ctfthna there 18 a no doubt adWsedly, the eonima is iv- 
comma at council, which is there 8]>elt moved, aud a capital O introduced, 
w-ith a nnall c : in The Keru(t n/ Ittani, 
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Tliat voice unstrung his sinews, and he threw 

His dagger on the ground, and pale with fear. 

Sate silently — ^his voice then did the Stranger rear. 

XXL 

" It doth avail not that I weep for ye — 
Ye cannot change, since ye are old and grey, 
And ye have chosen your lot — ^your fame must be 
A book of blood, whence in a milder day 
Men shall learn truth, when ye are wrapt in day: 
Now ye shall triumph. I am Laon's friend, 
And him to your revenge will I betray. 
So ye concede one easy boon. Attend! 
For now I speak of things which ye can apprehend. 

XXIL 

"There is a People mighty in its youth, 
A land beyond the Oceans of the West, 
AVliere, tho' with rudest rites, Freedom and Truth 
Are worshipped; from a glorious Mother's breast. 
Who, since high Athens fell, among the rest 
Sate like the Queen of Nations, but in woe, 
By inbred monsters outraged and oppressed, 
Turns to her chainless child for succour now, 
It draws ^ the milk of Power in Wisdom's fullest flow. 

XXIIL 

"Tliat* land is like an Eagle, wliose young gaze 
Feeds on the noontide beam, whose golden plume 
Floats moveless on the storm, and in the blaze 
Of sun-rise gleams when Earth is vrrsipt in gloom ; 
An epitaph of glory for the tomb 



^ And drawi in Mn. SheUey'8 edi* ' TkU in Mrs. Shelley's and Mr. 

tions of 1839. Roesetti'H editions. 
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Of luimleroil Euroi)e luay thy fame be made, 
(treat People: as the sands shalt thou become; 
Thy growth is swift as mom, when night must fade ; 
The multitudinous Earth sliall sleep beneath thy shade. 

XXIV. 

" Yes, in tlie desart there ^ is built a home 
Fur Freeilom. Genius is made strong to rear 
Tlie monuments of man beneath the dome 
Of a new Heaven ; myriads assemble there, 
Whom the proud lords of man, in rage or fear. 
Drive from their wasted homes: the boon I pray 
Is this, — that C'ythna^ shall be convoyed* there — 
Xav, start not at the name — ^America! 
And then to you this night Laon will I betray. 

XXV. 

" Witli me do what ye will. T am your foe ! " 
The li^'ht of suoli a joy as makes the stare 
or liun^Ty snakes like livinj^ emeralds glow, 
Shone in a hundred human eves — "Wliere, where 
Is I^ion ? — ^ haste! fly! drag him swittly here! 
We gi'ant tliy boon." — " I put no trust in ye, 
Swear bv your dreadful God."'* — "We swear, we swear!" 
The Stranger tlirew his vest back suddenly, 
And smiled in gentle pride, and said, " Lo ! I am he 1" 



^ Then in iShelley's and Mrs. Shel- conrot/ed in The Revolt of /i/a«,— » 

ley's etlitiouH, — an obvious tyiH)gra- correction of Shelley's, made in my 

phical error. coj>y. 

^ Mr. H<»s.«k.'tti Hiilwtitutos Laoue f<»r "* This ]>ause occurs in Laon and 

that Ci/thini,lKtci\\\ne he Kjiys iMonc wjih Ci/thna, but is wanting in The Iltf'JL 

the only name they knew Cythna by. •"* i<itear by the Power yt dread in 

^ Conveyed in hum and Cythna ; The Revolt of Islam. 
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I. 

The transport of a fierce and monstrons gladness 
Spread thro' tlie multitudinous streets, fast flying 
Upon the winds of fear ; from his dull madness 
Tlie starveling waked, and died in joy; the dying, 
Among the corpses in stark agony lying. 
Just heard the happy tidings, and in hope 
Closed their faint eyes ; from house to house replying 
With loud acclaim, the living shook Heaven's cope, 
And filled the startled Earth with echoes : morn did ope 

II. 

Its pale eyes then ; and lo ! the long array 
Of guards in golden arms, and Priests^ beside. 
Singing their bloody hymns, whose garbs betray 
The blackness of the faith it seems * to hide ; 



* Id this place PriuU is spelt with 
a small p in Shelley's edition. 

' Mr. Rossetti altera ii seems to they 

seem. I think however that Shelley, 

had he chosen to change the passage at 

all would have been much more lU^ely 

to make it read 

and lo ! Um long arraja 



Of gnardfl in golden arms, and priesU b«dde. 
Singing their bloody hjmuu, whose garb 

betray* 
The blackneM of the fidth, Ac 

thus getting rid of the somewhat 
awkwud plural, garbs ; but where we 
can but guess, the text should remain 
as it is. 
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And see, the Tyrant's gem-wrouglit chariot glide 
Among the gloomy cowls and glittering spears — 
A Shape of light is sitting by his side, 
A cliild most beautifuL I'the midst appears 
Laon, — exempt alone from mortal hopes and fears. 

m. 

His head and feet are bare, liis hands are bound 
Behind with Ixeaxj chains, yet none do wreak 
Tlieir scoffs on him, tho' myriads throng around ; 
Tliere are no sneers upon his lip which speak 
That scorn or hate has made him bold; his cheek 
Resolve has not turned pale, — ^his eyes are mild 
And calm, and like the mom about to break, 
Smile on mankind — ^his heart seems reconciled 
To all things and itself, like a reposing child. 

IV. 

Tumult was in the soul of all beside, 
111 joy, or doubt, or fear; but those who saw 
Their tramiuil victim pass, felt wonder glide 
Into their brain, and became calm with awe. — 
See, the slow pageant near the pile doth draw. 
A thousand torches in the spacious square, 
Borne by the ready slaves of ruthless law, 
Await the signal round : the morning fair 
Is chaiif^od to a dim night by that imnatural glare. 

v. 

And see ! beneatli a sun-bright canopy, 
Upon a platform level with the pile, 
The anxious Tyrant sit, enthroned on high. 
Girt by the chieftains of the host ; all smile 
In expectation, but one child : the while 
I, Laon, led by mutes, ascend my bier 
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Of fire, and look around ; each distant isle 
Is dark in the bright dawn ; towers far and near, 
Pierce like reposing flames the tremulous atmosphere. 

VI. 

There was such silence through the host, as when 
An earthquake trampling on some populous town, 
Has crushed ten thousand with one tread, and men 
Expect the second ; all were mute but one, 
That fairest child, who, bold with love, alone 
Stood up before the King, without avail. 
Pleading for Laon's life — ^her stifled groan 
Was heard — she trembled like one^ aspen pale 
Among the gloomy pines of a Norwegian vale. 

VIL 

Wliat were his thoughts linked in the morning sun, 
Among those reptiles, stingless with delay. 
Even like a tyrant's wrath ? — ^the signal gim 
Koared — ^hark, again! in that dread pause he Ifiy 
As in a quiet dream — ^the slaves obey — 
A thousand torches drop, — ^and hark, the last 
Bursts on that awful silence ; far away 
Millions, with hearts that beat both loud and fast, 
Watch for the springing flame expectant and agliast. 

vin. 

They fly — the torches fall — a cry of fear 
Has startled the triumphant ! they recede ! 
For ere the cannon's roar has died, they hear 
The tramp of hoofs like earthquake, and a steed 
Dark and gigantic, with the tempest's speed. 
Bursts thro* their ranks : a woman sits thereon, 

"^ An in substituted for one in Mrs. force. In Sheila's edition <upen is 
Shelley's and Mr. Rossetti's editions, spelt ojptn; but I do not imagine that 
— much to the detriment of the figure's this ortnography was deliberate. 
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Fairer it seems thau auglit that earth can breed, 
Cahn, radiant, like the pliantom of the dawn, - 
A spirit from the eaves of day-light wandering gone. 

IX. 

All thought it was God's Angel come to sweep 
The lingering guilty to their fiery grave; 
The Tyrant^ firom his throne in dread did leap, — 
Her innocence Ids child from fear did save; 
Scared by the faith tliey feigned, each priestly slave 
Knelt for his mercy whom they served with blood, 
And, like the refluence of a mighty wave 
Sucked into the loud sea, tlie multitude 
With crushing panic, fled in terror's altered mood. 

X. 

Tliey pause, they blusli, tliey gaze, — a gathering shout 
Bursts like one sound from the ten thousand streams 
Of a tempestuous sea : — that sudden rout 
One checked, who, never in his mildest dreams 
Felt awe from gi-ace or loveliness, the seams 
Of his rent heart so haid and cold a creed 
Had seared witli blistering ice — but he misdeems 
That he is wise, whose wounds do only bleed 
Inly for self, thus tliouglit tliat Cliristian IViest^ indeed, 

XI. 

And others too, thouglit he was wise to see. 
In i)ain, and fear, and hate, something divine ;* 
In love and beauty — no divinity. — 
Now witli a bitter smile, whose light did sliine 
Like a fiend*s hope upon his lips and e}^le, 
He said, and the persuasion of tliat sneer 

^ Ti/rant with a smaU t in The again the Iberian Priest. 
Revolt of J dam. ' The semi-colon ia supplied by Mff- 

' In The Revolt of Islam we liavc Shelley. 
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Rallied his trembling comrades — ^''Is it mine 

To stand alone, when kings and soldiers fear 

A woman ? God has sent his other victim^ here." 

xn. 

"Were it not impious," said the King, "to break 
Our holy oath ? " — " Impious to keep it, say ! " 
Shrieked the exulting Priest — ^"Slaves, to the stake 
Bind her, and on my head the burthen lay 
Of her just torments : — at the Judgment Day 
Will I stand up before God's golden throne, 
And cry, Lord, to thee did I betray 
An Atheist;* but for me she would have known 
Another moment's joy ! the glory be thine own." 

XIIL 

They trembled, but replied not, nor obeyed. 
Pausing in breathless silence. Cythna sprung 
From her gigantic steed, who, like a shade 
Chased by the winds, those vacant streets among 
Fled tameless, as the brazen rein she flung 
Upon his neck, and kissed his mooned brow. 
A piteous sight, that one so fair and young, 
Tlie clasp of such a fearful death should woo 
With smiles of tender joy as beamed from Cythna now. 

XIV. 

The warm tears burst in spite of faith and fear, 
From many a tremulous eye, but like soft dews 
Which feed spring's earliest buds, hung gathered there, 



^ ffearm hat ioU U$ other victim in Of HMren, and 07, to thaedid I betnj 

TU RgvoU tf Idam. ^^ Infldel ; 

• In nUBofoUqfltlamituBTptmnge *°*^ ^"- SheUey makes the further 

ii alterad to change of substituting / did for did I 

WUl I •Und np h^lort the golden throne ^ ^^ 7. 

U 
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Frozen by doubt, — alas, they coiild not chuse, 
But weep; for when her faint limbs did refuse 
To cliuib the p}Te, upon the mutes she smiled; 
And with her eloquent gestures, and the hues 
Of lier quick lips, even as a M-eary child 
Wins sleep from some fond nurse with its caresses mild. 



XV. 

She won them, tlio' unwilling, her to bind 
Near me, among the snakes.^ When there' had fled 
One soft reproach that was most thrilling kind. 
She smiled on me, and notliing then we said, 
Ihit each upon tlie other's countenance fed 
Jjooks of insatiate love ; the mighty veil 
Whicli doth divide the living and the dead 
Was almost rent, the world grew dim and pale, — 
All light in Heaven or Earth beside our love did fail — 



' Snal-et ia changf<l to gtalrs in Mrs. 
Sbellfv'rt e<lition8 later than 1S39. 

* In Shelley'rt and Mr*. Shelley's 
eilitioiia, When thrn had JlftL It seenis 
to nie ali«»4»lutoly certiiin that then is 
wn.>ni;; and I hhrniM have alten^l it in 
the text, >\ itlmut further remark than 
a note of the change, had tliere not 
liappenetl to W i»n>of that there 
might be n«»t only two but thret» oj»in- 
ions. Mr. Uof«8(>tti suggest** that then 
wjia iKwwibly a result of the inlluence 
of the 8ucceiHliiig then " on the mind 
of the conijM«itor," and acbUthat " one 
may uuden«tjind it t<» mean — * When 
then one soft and kind repntach had 
fle<l[froni C'ythna's lii>s]' ", — which is 
of ctiurse the ob\'ioiis meaning of the 
original text. But Mr. R(wst!tti, a<l- 
mitting this, confidently substitutes 
thet/ for then, and sjiys it Hcems to 
him that this sense and reading are 
** convincing," — the sen.se " when the 
mutes ha<l fle<i from the burning jA'rt^ 
Cytlma smiled on me one soft and 
kind rei»n>ach." I5ut, in the fii-st place, 
the pyre ha<l not been lighteil : at the 



I)enultimate gun-shot of the "signal 
round " (stanxa IV.) " a thounod 
tt>rches drop" (stanza VIL), presuma- 
bly that the slaN'es who held them 
might march towards the pyre ^ith 
torches extended ; an<l, as the Li4 
gim-shot is fired, Cythna's hone 
apjK^irs, and **they fly — the torches 
f Jill " (stanza VII H. The true KsuiiDg, 
I feel certain, is " when there had fled 
one soft repniach," &c., the influenee 
on the comiK^sitor's miud being that 
of the very common difficulty in di** 
tinguLt^liing between then and there in 
manuscript. " She smiled on me, and 
nothing then we said," almost implies 
that something had been said before ; 
and the something was apparentljr 
Cythna's " soft reproach.** This r^- 
ing is sim])Ier, mechanically, than Kr. 
Rijjisetti's, does not involve other 
change (iis his does), and leaves the 
senHe entirely direct and unstrained^ 
his does not : still, in the face <d his 
known and acknowledged abilityi 1 
ini\kv my ou'n emendation in the teit 
with some hesitation. 
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XVL 

Yet, — ^yet — one brief relapse, like the last beam 
Of dying flames, the stainless air around 
Himg silent and serene — a blood-red gleam 
Burst upwards, hurling fiercely from the ground 
The globed smoke, — I heard the mighty sound 
Of its uprise, like a tempestuous ocean ; 
And, thro' its chasms I saw, as in a swound, 
Tlie tyrant's child fall without life or motion 
tefore his throne, subdued by some imseen emotion.^ 

XVIL 

And is this death? the pyre has disappeared, 
The Pestilence, the Tyrant, and the throng; 
The flames grow silent — slowly there is heard 
The music of a breath-suspending song, 
^Vllich, like the kiss of love when life is young, 
Steeps the faint eyes in darkness sweet and deep ; 
With ever changing notes it floats along. 
Till on my passive soul there seemed to creep 
. melody, like waves on wrinkled sands that leap. 

XVIIL 

The warm touch of a soft and tremulous hand 
Wakened me then; lo, Cythna sate reclined 
Beside me, on the waved and golden sand 
Of a clear pool, upon a bank o'ertwined 
With strange and star-bright flowers, which to the wind 
Breathed divine odour; high above, was spread 
The emerald heaven of trees of unknown kind, 
Wliose moonlike blooms and bright fruit overhead 
. shadow, which was light, upon the waters shed. 



* Aooording to the traditioiui of an addition to the list of metric irro- 
agliah criticiam, this use of motion gularities. 
Atmoiion as a rhyme will nink as 

u 2 
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XIX. 

And round about sloped many a lawny mountain 
With incense-bearing forests,^ and vast caves 
Of marble radiance to that mighty fountain ; 
And where the flood its own bright margin laves, 
Their echoes talk with its eternal waves, 
Wliich, from the depths whose jaggM caverns breed 
Their unreposing strife, it lifts and heaves, — 
TUl thro' a chasm of luUs they roU, and feed 
A river deep, which flies with smooth but arrowy speeA 



As we sate gazing in a trance of wonder, 
A boat approached, borne by the musical air 
Along the waves which sung and sparkled under 
Its rapid keel — a winged shape sate there, 
A child with silver-shining wings, so fair. 
That as her bark did thro' the waters glide. 
The shadow of the lingering waves did wear 
Light, as from starry beams ; from side to side, 
While veering to the \vind her plumes the bark didgiiil* 

XXI. 

The boat was one curved shell of hollow i>earl, 
Almost translucent with the light divine 
Of her witliin ; the prow and stem did curl 
Homid on high, like the young moon supine, 
When o'er dim twilight moimtains dark with pine,- 
It floats upon the sunset's sea of beams, 
Whose golden waves in many a purple line 



^ Probably a reminiscenoe of the and Byron diaciuned CkritlMy ^'i 

" incenRC-b^tring " trees of Coleri<lge*8 which it was publishoiL 

wonderful poem Kubia Khan, of • Another rhyme similar to th 

which this whole stanza smacks : noted in the foregoing page. 
Shelley must have known it when he 
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Fade fast, till borne on sunlight's ebbing streams, 
Dilating, on earth's verge the sunken meteor gleams. 

xxn. 

Its keel has struck the sands beside our feet; — 
Then Cythna turned to me, and from her eyes 
Which swam with unshed tears, a look more sweet 
Tlian happy love, a wild and glad surprise. 
Glanced as she spake ; '' Aye, this is Paradise 
And not a dream, and we are aU united ! 
Lo, that is mine own child, who in the guise 
Of madness came, like day to one benighted 
In lonesome woods : my heart is now too well requited ! " 

xxui. 

And then she wept aloud, and in her arms 
Clasped that bright Shape, less marvellously fair 
Tlian her own human hues and living charms; 
Which, as she leaned in passion's silence there. 
Breathed warmth on the cold bosom of the air. 
Which seemed to blush and tremble with delight ; 
The glossy darkness of her streaming hair 
Fell o'er that snowy child, and wrapt from sight 
The fond and long embrace which did their hearts unite. 

XXIV. 

Then the bright child, the plimifed Seraph came. 
And fixed its blue and beaming eyes on mine, 
And said, " I was disturbed by tremulous shame 
When once we met, yet knew that I was thine 
From the same hour in which thy lips divine 
Kindled a clinging dream within my brain. 
Which ever waked when I might sleep, to twine 
Thine image with her memory dear — again 
We meet; exempted now from mortal fear or pain. 
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** Wlien the consuming flames liad wrapt ye round, 
Tlie hope wliich I liad cherished went away; 
I fell in agony on the senseless ground. 
And hid mine eyes in dust, and far astray 
My mind was gone, when bright, like dawning day, 
The Spectre of the Plague before me flew. 
And breathed upon my lips, and seemed to say, 
'Tliey wait for thee belovid;'^ — ^then I knew 
The death-mark on my breast, and became calm anew.' 

XXVL 

" It was the calm of love — ^for I was djiiig. 
I saw the black and half-extinguished p}Te 
In its own grey and shrunken ashes lying; 
Tlie pitchy smoke of the departed fire 
Still hung in many a hollow dome and spire 
AboA'e the towers like niglit; beneath whose slitule 
Awed by the ending of their own desire 
The armies stood ; a vacancy was made 
In expectation's depth, and so they stooil dismayed.' 

XXVII. 

" Tlie frightful silence of that altered nuxxl. 
The tortures of the dying clove alone, 
Till one uprose among the nudtitude. 
And said — *Tlie flood of time is rolling on, 
"We stand upon its brink, wliilst ihcy are gone 
To glide in peace down death's mysterious stream. 
Have ye done well ? they moulder flesh and lx>ne, 
Wlio might have made this life's envenometl dream 
A sweeter draught than ye will ever taste, I deem. 



' Thw 8]ieech i^'ithin a PfKjech bfts BightyWhethcrSbeUey'sorthe printer**. 
(l»>ul)le inverteti commiut in Shelley's * ' Two more rhymes of the ki»* 

edition, — of coui-se through an over- noted at pp. 291 and 292. 
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XXVIIL 

" ' These perish as the good and great of yore 
Have perished, and their murderers will repent, 
Yes, vain and barren tears shall flow before 
Yon smoke has faded from the firmament 
Even for this cause, tliat ye who must lament^ 
The death of those that made this world so fair, 
Cannot recall them now ; but there* is lent 
To man the wisdom of a high despair, 
Wien such can die, and he live on and linger here. 

XXIX. 

" *Aye, ye may fear not now the Pestilence, 
From fabled hell as by a charm withdrawn. 
All power and faith must pass, since calmly hence 
In torment and in fire have Atheists gone;* 
And ye must sadly turn away, and moan 
In secret, to his home each one returning. 
And to long ages shaU this hour be known ; 
And slowly shaU its memory, ever burning. 
Fill this dark night of things with an eternal morning. 

XXX. 

" * For me the world is grown too void and cold. 
Since hope pursues immortal destiny 
With steps thus slow — therefore shall ye behold 
How Atheists and fiepublicans can die — * 
Tell to your children this ! ' then suddenly 



1 Another rhyme like those noted 
on the preceding pages. 

' In Shelley's and as far as I know 
all subsequent editions, we read tKen 
for tMert, I feel certain this is again 
a printer's error : the two words in 
Shelley's manuscript of that period 
are often identical ; and such a mis- 
take would easily escape notice. 



Mn TheJUvoUof Idam this line is 
In pain and fire h»T« unbelieTon gono. 

^In The RevoU of Idam we get 
How ihoM who lore, Tet far not» dare to die ; 

a line which it must surely have been 
pain and grief to Shelley to substitute. 
In the written line in my copy there 
is no conmia at lott. 
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He aheathed a dagger in his heart and fell; 
My brain grew dark in death, and yet to me 
There came a mumur from the crowd, to tell 
Of deep and mighty change which suddenly befelL^ 

XXXL 

"Then suddenly I stood a wing&d Thought 
Before the immortal Senate, and the seat 
Of that star-shining spirit, whence is wrought 
The strength of its dominion, good and great, 
The better Genius of this world's estate. 
His realm around one mighty Fane is spread, 
Elysian islands bright and fortunate. 
Calm dwellings of the free and happy dead, 
Wliere I am sent to lead!" these wingfed words she saiil, 

xxxn. 

And with the silence of her eloquent smile, 
Bade us embark in lier divine canoe; 
Tlien at the helm we took our seat, the while 
Above her head those plumes of dazzling hue 
Into the wands' iuAasible stream she tlirew. 
Sitting beside the prow : like gossamer, 
On the swift breath of mom, the vessel flew 
O'er the bright wliirlpools of that fountain fair, 
Wliose shores receded fast, whilst we seemed lingering there ; 

XXXIII. 

Till down that mighty stream dark, calm, and fleet, 
Between a chasm of cedam- mountains riven. 
Chased by the thronging winds whose viewless feet 
As sw^ as twinkling l)eams, had, under Heaven, 
From woods and waves wild sounds and odours driven, 



' Another questionablo rhyme. Miltonic adj«ctive cetfam, aiioth«r 

' So in Shelley'B, but cedar in Mrs. word from Coleridge's KMci Kka*t 
Shelley*8 editions : no doubt the is right. 
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The boat fled^ visibly — ^three nights and days, 
Borne like a cloud thro' mom, and noon, and even, 
We sailed along the winding watery ways 
Of the vast stream, a long and labyrinthine maze. 

xxxiv. 

A scene of joy and wonder to behold 
Tliat river's shapes and shadows changing ever. 
Where the broad sunrise, filled with deepening gold. 
Its whirlpools, where all hues did spread and quiver. 
And where melodious falls did burst and shiver 
Among rocks clad with flowers, the foam and spray 
Sparkled like stars upon the sunny river, 
Or when the moonlight poured a holier day, 
One vast and glittering lake around green islands lay. 

XXXV. 

Mom, noon, and even, that boat of pearl outran 
The streams which bore it, like the arrowy cloud 
Of tempest, or the speedier thought of man. 
Which flieth forth and cannot make abode. 
Sometimes thro' forests, deep like night, we glode. 
Between the walls of mighty mountains crowned 
With Cyclopean piles, whose turrets proud, 
The homes of the departed, dimly frowned 
O'er the bright waves which girt their dark foundations round. 

XXXVI. 

Sometimes between the wide and flowering meadows. 

Mile after mile we sailed, and 'twas delight 

To see far off the sunbeams chase the shadows 

Over the grass ; sometimes beneath the night 

Of wide and vaulted caves, whose roofs were bright 

* The word Jitd ia changed to few the same chAnse in line 6 of stanza 
in Mn. SheUey's and Mr. RocMtU's XXXVI (p. 298) or line 7 of stanza 
editions ; but neither editor has made XXXIX (p. 299). 
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Witli starry gems, we fled, whilst from their deep 
And dark-green chasms, shades beautiful and white, 
Amid sweet sounds across our path woidd sweep, 
Like swift and lovely dreams Uiat walk the waves of sleep. 

XXXVIL 

And ever as we sailed, our minds were full 
Of love and wisdom, which would overflow 
In converse wild, and sweet, and wonderful;* 
And in quick smiles whose light would come and go, 
like music o'er vnde waves, and in the flow* 
0{ sudden tears, and in the mute caress — 
For a deep shade was cleft, and we did know, 
Tliat virtue, tho* obscured on Earth, not less 
Survives all mortal change in lasting loveliness. 

XXXVIII. 

Three days and niglits we sailed, as thought and feeling 
Number delij^htful hours — for thro* the sky 
The spliered lamps of day and niglit, revealing 
New clianges and new glories, rolled on liigh. 
Sun, Moon, and mooiilike lamps, the progeny 
Of a diviner Heaven, serene and fair : 
On the fourth day, wild as a wind-WTOUght sea 
The stream l)ecanie, and fast and faster bare 
The s}>irit-winged boat, steadily speeding there. 

XXXIX. 

Steady^ and swift, wlicre the waves rolled like mountains 
Within tlie vast ravine, wliose rifts did pour 
Tumultuous Hoods from their ten thousand fountains. 
The thunder of whose earth- uplifting roar 

' ' Two more of the questumahle this Canto, 
rhymes of which so many occur in ' SUxulili/ in Mrs. SheUey's editacsu. 
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Made the air sweep in whirlwinds from the shore, 
Calm as a shade, the boat of that fair child 
Securely fled, that rapid stress before. 
Amid the topmost spray, and simbows wild. 
Wreathed in the silver mist : in joy and pride we smiled. 

XL. 

The torrent of that wide and raging river 

Is past, and our aerial speed suspended. 

We looked behind; a golden mist did quiver 

Where* its wild surges with the lake were blended : 

Our bark hung there, as on a line suspended* 

Between two heavens, that windless waveless lake ; 

Which four great cataracts from four vales, attended 



^ When in Shelley*8 edition, and 
Mn. Shelley's; but WJtere in Mr. 
Ro88etti*8. I have no doubt the 
meaning is that the boat had shot 
down the fall of the river and out into 
the calm of the lake, and that the 
occupants looked back at the juncture 
of river and lake, where a golden mist 
quivered always, not at any particular 
time. 

' This is printed a$ one line #«•- 
fended in Shelley^s and Mrs. Shelley's 
editions. Metre and sense combine to 
make on a line an absolutely certain 
emendation, the credit of which be- 
longs by priority of publication to Mr. 
Roesptti : that particular boat would 
not have been compared to one line 
(see the description of it in stanza 
XXI, p. 292) ; but the comparison of 
a watery surface to a line between the 
heaven and its reflection was a favourite 
thought of Shelley's, as in the verses, 

liO ! the ran npcprinn behind, 
BnmA, red, ndiant, halt recUiMd, 
On the level quireiing line 
Of the waten cryetalline. 

{Lines written among the Ewfanean 
JfiUs), and again in the following, 
from The Magic Plant : — 

And thna it kj in the Elysiim <mlm 
Of its own beKuty, floating on the line 
Which, like a film in pforest space divided 
The heaven beneath tM water from the heaven 
Above the clooda. 



The two lines, as left by Shelley, 

Oar bark hong there, aa on a line gospended 
Between two heavens, that windless waveleas 
Uke 

are dearly elliptical ; but I suspect 
the ellipsis is merely the omission of 
the word on before that windless ware* 
less lake, — that Shelley meant "our 
boat hung there, namely on the lake." 
He may however have meant to leave 
line and lake in simple apposition, 
and not noticed that this made the 
boat hang cu on the lake, when it was 
actwMllu on the lake : any way I do 
not thmk the punctuation will bear 
interfering with ; but Mr. Roesetti 
points the stanza thus : — 

The torrent of that wide and raging river 
Is passed, and our aSrial speed suspended. 
We look behind ; a golden mist did quiver 
Where its wild surges with the lake were 

blended, — 
(Our bark hung there— as on a line, sua- 

pended 
Between two heavens) — that windless 

waveless lake 
Which four ereat cataracts frtmi four vales, 

atteniled 
By mists, aye feed : fttnn rocks and clouds 

they break. 
And of that azure sea a silent reftige make. 

It seems to me that, by separating 
the passage which he gives in a paren- 
thesis, he produces a kind of gram- 
matical construction altogether unlike 
Shelley, though strictly correct The 
setting of suspended twice in this 
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By inists, aye feed ; from rocks and clouds they break, 
And of that azure sea a silent refuge make. 

xu. 

Motionless resting on the lake awhile, 
I saw its marge of snow-bright mountains rear 
Tlieir peaks aloft, I saw each radiant isle. 
And in the midst, afar, even like a sphere 
Hung in one* hollow sky, did there appear 
The Temple of the Spirit ; on Uie sound 
Wliich issued thence, drawn nearer and more near. 
Like the swift moon tliis glorious earth around, 
Tlie charmed boat approached, and there its haven found. 



BtAnza, to serve at a rh3rine, brings 
back the quee'iun of metric irregu- 
larities ; and it is to be obeerved that 
they come pretty thickly in this last 
Canto, if indeea they are to be so 
regarded, — which is after all an open 
question. In Rtansa VI (p. 287) we 
have avail and ralf^ in stanza VII 
{ibifi.) deluif and lay^ in stanza XVI 
(p. 291) nukion and emotion {^ rh^iue 
which recurs in the Fourth Act of 
Promcthtus Unbound) y in stanza XXI 
(p. 292) pin^ and tupinty in stanza 
XXV (p. 294) I'ncw and anew, in 
stanza XXV^I {ibid.) mad^ and dit- 
mayfdy in stanza XXVIII (p. 295) 
Jimiameni and lament ^ in stanza XXX 
(1). 296) fdl and btftU, in stanza 
XXXVII (p. 298) fuU and wonderftd, 
as well as jHow and oi'crfiow. Several 
of these are j)recisely analoguus to 
such rhymes as Dante's gem me and 
intjemme in the ParadisOy and are in 
accordance with conunou contmental 



practice. Among contemporary En- 
glish poets, Mr. Swinburne, whom no 
one has ever yet called a lax crafts- 
man, defends this practice by examjile 
and precept. " The license,'* he says 
{EttatfM and Studiet, p. 185), "if 
license it be, of perfection in the echo 
of a rhyme is forbidden only, and 
i%Tongly, by English critics." With 
all deference to such an authoritv. I 
confess that I do not regard this 
dictum as a final settlement of tlie 
question at large, however heartily I 
concur in protesting against any at* 
tempt to correct Shelley in any u:»ge 
whatever. 

' I suspect we should read tAe for 
one : it is hard to see what idea was 
meant to be conveyed by one ktMow 
ftly. One for the is among the com- 
monest of printers' errors ; and the 
two wonls were often barely distin- 
guishable in Shelley's writing. 
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[For the use of those who poaseM oopiei of the orfginal edHioo of «itlier 
Laan and C^na or like ReroU of Idam, with the list of errata winting, h it 
BometimeB Is, an exact reprint of it is appended.] 

ERRATA. 



The Author deems it ri^t to atate^ that the following Errata are nut 
attributable to the Printer. 

Page 87, line 6, for our, rtad one. 

— 54, — 16, /or sands, rtad sand. 

— 76, — 14, /or wore, read wove. 

— 81, — 15, for looks, read look. 

— 83, — 14, /or Thy, rtad My. 

— 90, — 1, for were, recul was. 

— 107, — 4, /or whileom, read which unoe. 

— 109, — 16, /or spread, read shed. 

— 110, — 12, /or when, read where. 

— 116, — 5, /or when, read where. 

— 125, — 15, for their, read her. 

— 161, — 14, /or these, mu2 there. 

— 182, — 2, for the shade, the dream, read the dream, the shjule. 

— 182, — 12, /or and, read or. 

— 182, — 12, /or these, read those. 

— 190, — 8, /or looks, read locks. 

— 190, — 14, read, for your own. 

— 197, — 16, /or then, read their. 

— 198, — 16, /or boimd, read wound. 

— 204, — 5, for bearest, read wearest. 

— 255, — 2, /or waves, read streams. 

— 264, — 14, for mourn, read moan. 

[On the opposite page will be foimd a rc|)ctition of this list, sjiecifyiiig the 
Canto, stanza, and line in which each correction wtm to be made, aud reivivnu^' 
it available for reference to any edition.— -H.B.F.] 
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Shelley's list of errata for 
laon and cythna (the revolt of islam) 

MADE AVAILABLE FOR REFERENCE TO ALL EDITIONS. 



Gu&to. 




Line 

in 

Stana 


Correction. 


Page in 
present 
volume. 


II 


X 


6 


for our, read one. 


134 


II 


XLV 


7 


for Bands, read sand. 


146 


IV 


III 


5 


for wore, read wove. 


163 


IV 


XIII 


6 


for looks, read look. 


166 


IV 


XVII 


5 


for Thy, read My. 


167 


IV 


XXX 


1 


for were, read was. 


172 
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XXVIII 


4 


for whileoxn, read which once. 


183 
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XXXIII 


7 


for spread, read shed. 


185 
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XXXV 


3 


for when, read where. 


185 
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XLVI 


5 


for when, read where. 


189 
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LV 


6 


for their, read her. 


195 


VII 


XI 


5 


for these, read there. 


221 


VIII 


X 


2 


for the shade, the dream, read the dream, ) 
the shade. ) 


235 


VIII 


XI 


8 


for and, read or. 


236 


VIII 


XI 


8 


for these, read those. 


236 


^^II 


XXVI 


8 


for looks, rewi locks. 


241 


VIII 


XXVII 


5 


irrwi, for your own. 


242 


IX 


IX 


7 


for then, read their. 


247 


IX 


XI 


7 


/or boimd, read wound. 


247 


IX 


XXII 


5 


for beareet, read wearest. 


252 


XII 


X 


2 


for waves, read streams. 


288 


XII 


XXIX 


5 


for mourn, read moan. 


295 



It W9B of course unnecessary for me to specify in separate footnotes the 
carrying out of all these alterations indicated by Shelley himself. — H.B.F. 
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[Ro$alind and Hdfn, dtc., of which the original title-page is given opposite, 
ia a thin octavo vohuuo, printed in th^ spring of 1819, and conaiBting of fly-title 
Jtoiolind and Ilden^ title-page, 2 pages of preface (called "advertisement"), 
contents, fly -title Ratalind and Hden, a Modem Edoff%Uy and text pp. S to 92. 
On the back of the first fly-title are advertisements of Hit Revolt of Idam and 
Alastar, and also an imprint, " C. H. REYNELL, Broad-street, Qolden^square, 
London." At the end of the book are four pages of Ollier's advertisements, — 
of works by Lamb, Hunt, Shelley, Barry Cornwall, and Oilier. The fly-titleB 
and contents, 1 insert in their places. In a letter to his publisher, dated 
" Leghorn, September 6th, 1819,'* Shelley says—" In the Ra$alind and ffden, 
I see there are some few errors, which are so much the woree because they are 
errors in the sense. If there should be any danger of a second edition, I will 
correct them." — (Shelley MenumaJU^ p. 119.) Whether he revised a copy, 
and, if so, whether Mrs. Shelley subsequently made use of it for her edition, I 
have no i>08itive knowledge ; but I do not discover in the variations between 
her t4jxt aii<l hid any trace of such a copy, and therefore think she left tha?e 
" erron* in the senbe " iincorrcctwl. As far as I ain aware no entire MS. of 
Rosalind and Ileicn exLstw ; but Mr. Gamett tells me of a fragment, wTitten in 
I)encil in a uote-lwok, among Sir IV'rcy Shelley's MSS.,— the conclusion <^f the 
l)oeni, — iiret-enting no variation from the printetl text. Of the other tliree 
poems in the Rosalind ami Hden voliune, the only MSS. I know of are Sir 
Percy Shelley'n i>encil draft of the llymn to InttUtctual Beaut i/j the variatioiis 
shewn by which, communicated to me by Mr. Gamett, l>elong to an early i^tage 
of the comi>o8ition, — and Mr. Locker's MS. of the interj>olate<l j^'issiige relating 
to Byron in the Lines vnutteii among the Evganean /Jills. — H. B. F.] 
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fVDVERTISEMENT. 



[By Shelley.] 



The story of " Rosalind and Helen " is, undoubtedly, not 
an attempt in tlie highest style of poetry.^ It is in no 
d^ree calculated to excite profound meditation ; and if, by . 
interesting the affections and amusing the imagination, it 
awaken a certain ideal melancholy favourable to the reception 
of more important impressions, it will produce in the reader 
all that the writer experienced in the composition. I 
resigned myself, as I wrote, to the impulse of the feelings 
whicli moulded the conception of the story; and this 



' Mrs. Shelley tells us that Rosalind 
and Ilden was begun at Marlow, and 
thrown aside till she found it, when, 
at her request, Shelley finished it at 
the Biiths of Lucca in the Summer of 
1818; and Lady Shelley {MemoriaU, 
[>. 87) says that a larye part of it was 
written in 1817 (when the Shelley's 
lived at Mario w) ; but it is not stated 
whetlier this was in the Spring or 
Winter, — before or after the composi- 
tion of Loon and Cythna^ which occu- 
{rted the summer and autumn. The 
Ia{i0e of many eventful months may 
account for some of the inconsistencies 
in detail ; and the &ct that Shelley 
had to be urged to finish it at all shews 
how little he prized it, and how little, 
therefore, he woidd have been likely 
to brinff it up to any high degree 
<if finish. In a letter to Peacock, 



written from Rome on the 6th of 
April 1819, while this Eclogue was 
being printed, the poet, after enquir- 
ing with some anxiety after the safety 
of his Lines writUn amony the Ewja- 
nean Ilills, says of Rosalind and Hden^ 
" I lay no stress on it one way or the 
other." On the whole, therefore, I 
should imagine that it was hastily 
written with the full knowledge that 
such was the case, and that Shelley 
deliberately declined to reduce it to 
perfection of detail, however willing to 
correct "errors in the sense". If so, 
to attempt to make good the omission 
of rhymes and so on is simply to invade 
the poem with rash assistance, and 
forget the fate of Uuo. The very im- 
(icrfections have a value ; and the 
groat beauty of (tassagcs in every )>age 
Ijcoomcfi the more wonderfuL 
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impiilse determined tlie pauses of a measure, which only 
pretends to be reguhir inasmuch as it corresponds with, and 
expresses, the irr^ularity of the imaginations which inspired 
it. 

I do not know which of the few scattered poems I left 
in England will be selected by my bookseller, to add to 
this collection. One, which I sent from Italy, was written 
after a day's excursion among those lovely mountains which 
surround what was once the retreat, and where is now the 
sepulclire, of Petrarch. If any one is inclined to condemn 
the insertion of the introductory lines, which image forth 
the sudden relief of a state of deep despondency by the 
radiant visions disclosed by the sudden burst of an Italian 
simrise in autumn on the highest peak of those delightful 
mountains, I can only offer as my excuse, that they were 
not erased at the request of a dear friend, with whom 
added years of intercourse only add to my appreliension of 
its value, and who would have had more right than auv 
one to complain, that slie has not been able to extinguisli 
in nic tlie very power of delineating sadness. 



Naples, Dec, 20, 1818. 
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ROSALIND AND HELEN. 



Rosalind, Helen and her Child, 
Scene, (he Shoi'e of the Lake of Como, 

HELEN. 

Come hither, my sweet EosalinA 

Tis long since thou and I have met; 

And yet methinks it were unkind 

Those moments to forget. 

Come sit by me. I see thee stand 5 

By this lone lake, in this far land, 

Thy loose hair in the light wind flying, 

Tliy sweet voice to eacH tone of even 

United, and thine eyes replying 

To the hues of yon fair heaven. 10 

Come, gentle friend: wilt sit by me? 

And be as thou wert wont to be 

Ere we were disunited ? 

None doth behold us now : the power 

Tliat led us forth at this lone hour is 

Will be but ill requited 

If thou dqpart in scorn : oh ! come, 

And talk of our abandoned liome. 

Kemcmlxir, this is Italy, 

And we are exiles. Talk with nie w 

Of that our land, whose wilds and floods, 



:Ut; nosAMND and helen. 

Ikirren nii<l dark althuiigli lliey be. 

Were (leaner ihaii tliese cliesiiut woods : 

Those heatliy paths, that inland stream, 

And the bhie mountains, sliapcs whicli seem 25 

I jke wrecks of cliildhooil s sunny dream : 

Which that we have abandoned now, 

Wei^lis on the heart like that remorse 

Which altered friendship leaves. I seek 

N'o more our vouthful intercourse. » 

That cannot be ! Kasalind, speak, 

Sj)eak to me. Leave me 'not. — When mom did come, 

When evening fell upon our common liomc, 

Wien for one hour we parted,— do not frown: 

I would not chide thee, though thy faith is broken : u 

But turn to me. Oh ! by this cherished token. 

Of woven hair, which thou wilt not disown, 

Turn, as 'twere l)ut the memory of me, 

Ami not my scornol self who jniiyed to thee. 

KnSALlNP. 

Is it ii (hvani, or do I see ♦.) 

And lifiir trail Helen ? I would tlee 

Thv laiiitiiiL,' touch ; but former vears 

Arise, and hrini^ forbidden teai*s ; 

And iiiv o'erhurtliened nieniury 

Seeks yet its lost repose in tliec*. 4i 

1 share thy crime. I cannot choose 

r)Ut weep for thee : mine own stninge grief 

lUit seldom stoops to such i^elief: 

Xor ever did 1 love thee less, 

Though mourning o'er thy wickedness a.» 

Kven witli a sister's woe. 1 knew 

Wliat to tlie evil world is due, 

And tlieretore siernlv did refuse 

To link me with the infaniv 
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Of one so lost as Helen. Now 55 

liewildered by ray dire despair, 

Wondering I blush, and weep that tliou 

Should'st love me still, — thou only ! — ^There, 

Let us sit on that grey stone, 

Till our mournful talk be done. eo 

HELEN. 

Alas ! not there ; I cannot bear 

The murmur of this lake to hear. 

A sound from there, ^ Eosalind dear, 

Wliich never yet I heard elsewliere 

But in our native land, recurs, ' 05 

Even here where now we meet. It stirs 

Too much of suffocating sorrow ! 

In the dell of yon dark chesnut wood 

Is a stone seat, a solitude 

I^ess like our own. The ghost of peace 70 

Will not desert this spot. To-morrow, 

If tliy kind feelings should not cease. 

We may sit here. 



ROSALIND. 

Thou lead, my sweet. 



And I will follow. 



HENRY. 

'Tis Fenici's seat 
Where you are going ? Tliis is not tlie way, 75 

Mamma ; it leads behind those trees that grow 
Close to the little river. 



' Mr. Rowetti ib doubtleas right in sound ao painful to Helen is of course 

thinking thee a misprint for there ; " the murmur of the lake," reminding 

and I adopt this fearlessly as one of her of the wash of the waves round 

the corrections Shelley would have the fane where Lionel had died : see 

made for a "second edition." The h'ne 1049, p. 848, d M9. 
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HELEN. 

Yes: I know: 
I was bewildered. Kiss me, and be gay. 
Dear boy : why do you sob ? 

HENKY. 

I do not know: 
But it might break any one's heart to see » 

You and the lady cry so bitterly. 

HELEN. 

It is a gentle child, my Mend. Go home, 
Henry, and play with LiUa till I come. 
We only cried with joy to see each other; 
We are quite merry now : Good night 

The boy *5 

Lifted a sudden look upon his mother, 
And in the gleam of forced and hollow joy 
Wliich lightened o'er her face, lauglied with the glee 
Of light and unsuspecting infancy, 
And whispered in her ear, " Bring home with you w 
Tliat sweet strange lady-friend." Then off he flew, 
But stopt, and beckoned with a meaning smile, 
Where the road turned. Pale Rosalind the while, 
Hiding her face, stood weeping silently. 

In silence then they took the way •'5 

Beneath the forest's solitude. 

It was a vast and antique wood, 

Thro' which they took their way ; 

And the gi'ey shades of evening 

O'er that green wilderness did fling i« 

Still deeper solitude. 
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Pursuing still the path that wound 

The vast and knotted trees around 

Thro' which slow shades were wandering, 

To a deep lawny dell they came, 105 

To a stone seat beside a spring, 

O'er which the columned wood did frame 

A roofless temple, like the fane 

Where, ere new creeds could faith obtain, 

Man's early race once knelt beneath 110 

The overhanging deity. 

O'er this fair fountain hung the sky, 

Now spangled with rare stars. The snake. 

The pale snake, that with eager breath 

Creeps here his noontide thirst to slake, 116 

Is beaming with many a mingled hue. 

Shed from yon dome's eternal blue. 

When he floats on that dark and lucid flood 

In the light of his own loveliness ; 

And the birds that in the fountain dip 120 

Tlieir plumes, with fearless fellowship 

Above and round liim wheel and hover. 

The fitful wind is heard to stir 

One solitary leaf on high ; 

The chirping of the grasshopper 125 

Fills every pause. There is emotion 

In all that dwells at noontide here : 

Then, thro' the intricate wild wood, 

A maze of life and light and motion 

Is woven. But there is stillness now: lao 

Gloom, and the trance of Nature now : 

Tlie snake is in his cave asleep; 

Tlie birds are on the branches dreaming: 

Only the shadows creep: 

Only the glow-worm is gleaming : las 

Only the owls and the nightingales 
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Wake in this dell when day-light fiuls, 

And grey shades gatlier in the woods : 

And the owls have all fled far away 

In a merrier glen to hoot and play, i« 

For the moon is veiled and sleeping now. 

The accustomed nightingale stiU broods 

On her accustomed bough. 

But she is mute; for her false mate 

Has fled and left her desolate. w 

Tliis silent spot tradition old 

Had peopled with the spectral dead. 

For the roots of the speaker's hair felt cold 

And stiff, as with tremulous lips he told 

That a hellish shape at midnight led 150 

The ghost of a youth with hoary hair, 

And sate on the seat beside him there. 

Till a naked child came wandering by. 

When the fiend would change to a lady fair! 

A fearful tale ! The truth was worse : 155 

For here a sister and a brother 

Had solemnized a monstrous curse. 

Meeting,' in tliis fair solitude: 

For beneath yon ver}' sky, 

Had they i*esigned to one another lao 

l^ody and soul. The multitude, 

Tracking them to the secret wood, 

Tore limb from limb their innocent child, 

And stablDipd and ti-ampled on it's mother; 

But the youth, for God's most holy grace, kv. 

A priest saved to burn in the market-place. 

Duly at evening Helen came 

To this lone silent spot. 

From the wrecks of a tale of wilder sorrow 
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So much of sympathy to borrow no 

As soothed her own dark lot. 

Duly each evening from her home, 

With her fair cliild would Helen come 

To sit upon tliat antique seat, 

While the hues of day were pale ; 175 

And the bright boy beside her feet 

Now lay, lifting at intervals 

His broad blue eyes on her; 

Now, where some sudden impulse calls 

Following.^ He was a gentle boy iso 

And in all gentle sports took joy ; 

Oft in a dry leaf for a boat, 

With a small feather for a sail. 

His fancy on that spring would float. 

If some invisible breeze might stir igs 

It's marble calm: and Helen smiled 

Thro* tears of awe on the gay child, 

To think that a boy as fair as he, 

In years which never more may be. 

By that same fount, in that same wood, 100 

The like sweet fancies liad pursued; 

And that a mother, lost like her. 

Had mournfully sate watching him. 

Then all the scene was wont to swim 

Through the mist of a burning tear. \»& 

For many months had Helen known 

Tliis scene ; and now she thither turned 

Her footsteps, not alone. 

Tlie friend whose falsehood she had mourned. 

Sate with her on that seat of stone. 200 

Silent Uiey sate ; for evening, 

' This word is printed foUawed by any in-ofession of supposiDg that 
Mr. Roflwtti, though he does not make Shelley wrote it so. 

Y 
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And the power it's glimpses bring 

Had, with one awful shadow, quelled 

Tlie passion of their grief. They sate 

Witli linktd hands, for unrepelled 2H6 

Had Helen taken Kosalind's. 

Like the autumn wind, when it unbinds 

The tangled locks of the nightshade's hair, 

WHiich is twined in the sultry summer air 

Hound the walls of an outworn sepulchre, jw 

Did the voice of Helen, sad and sweet. 

And the sound of her heart tliat ever beat. 

As witli siglis and words she breathed on her, 

Unbind tlie knots of lier friend's despair, 

Till her thoughts were free to float and flow ; in 

And fix)m her labouring bosom now, 

Like the bursting of a prisoned flame, 

The voice of a long i)ent sorrow came. 

ROSALIND. 

I saw the dark earth fall upon 

The eofliii ; and I saw the stone wj 

Laid over liim wlioni this cold breast 

Had pillowed to his ni;j;htly rest! 

TIiou knowest not, thou canst^ not know 

My a«,'ony. 01 1 ! 1 could not we-Hj) : 

The sources whence such blessings How er» 

AVere not to be a]>proaclied by nie ! 

But I could smile, an<l I could sleep, 

Though with a self-accusing heart. 

In morning's light, in evening's gloom, 

I watched, — and would not thence depart — * 2» 

^ III SIu'IK'v'h tnlition, mn'gt. says she went straight away on hear- 

* The ('«>!isi.st«'ncy <»f this with (»ther ing the will (line 523 et tetj., p. 33'2),— 

statenic'iitH in not a niattor of much nn inaccunicy i»rul>ably ineidentiil tj> 

im|>f»rtjin«'f ; hut Ro.-'aliiKl dctv not tlu- inteiTU]itiun «»f the work. St^ 

kcf-p lnT i.iomise {V\uv 218, ].. 32.'>» of note 1, p. 'M)9. 

telling tlir truth ; for further on she 
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My husband's unlamented tomb. 

My children knew their sire was gone, 

But when I told them, — ^'he is dead,' — 

They laughed aloud in frantic glee, 

They clapped their hands and leaped about, 235 

Answering each other's ecstasy^ 

With many a prank and merry shout. 

But I sat^ silent and alone, 

Wrapped in the mock of mourning weed. 

Tliey laughed, for he was dead : but I 240 

Sate with a. hard and tearless eye, 

And with a heart which would deny 

The secret joy it could not quell, 

Low muttering o'er his loathfcd name; 

Till from that self-contention came 245 

Bemorse where sin was none; a hell 

Which in pure spirits should not dwell. 

I'll tell thee truth. He was a man 

Hard, selfish, loving only gold. 

Yet full of guile : his pale eyes ran 250 

With tears, which each some falsehood told, 

And oft his smooth and bridled tongue 

Would give the lie to his flusliing cheek : 

He was a coward to the strong: 

He was a tyrant to the weak, 255 

On whom his vengeance he would wreak : 

For scorn, whose arrows search the heart, 

From many a stranger's eye would dart, 

.Vnd on his memory cling, and foUow 

His soul to it's home so cold and hollow. 260 



> In Shelley's edition, etttacy. the poem elsewhere, advisedly, it is 

* 80 in all authoritatiye editions bootless to guess. It certainly sounds 

from Shelley's onwards ; but whether better in this particular place ; but I 

mt was used here, and tote throughout think it often would, where tote is used. 

Y 2 
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He was a tyrant to the weaik, 

And we were such, alas the day! 

Oft, when my little ones at play. 

Were in youth's natural lightness gay. 

Or if they listened to some tale » 

Of travellers, or of fairy land, — 

When the light from the wood-fire's dying brand 

Flashed on their faces, — ^if they heard 

Or thought tliey heard upon the stair 

His footstep, the suspended word S9 

Died on my lips : we all grew pale: 

The babe at my bosom was hushed with fear 

If it thought it heard its father near ; 

And my two wild boys would near my knee 

Cling, cowed and cowering fearfully. ?:•• 

I'll tell thee trutli: I loved another. 

His name in my ear was ever ringing, 

His fonn to my brain was ever clinging : 

Yet if some stranger breathed that name, 

My lips turned wliite, and my heart beat fast : ^^ 

My nights were once haunted by dreams of flame, 

My days were dim in the shadow cast^ 

By the memory of the same ! 

Day and niglit, day and night, 

He was my breath and life and light, ts- 

For three short years, which soon were pist. 

On^ the fourth, my gentle mother 

Led me to the shrine, to be 

His swoni bride eternally. 



^ lu Shelley*!) and Mre. Shelley'^ make use of an elliptical oonstnictioD, 

editions, there is a comma at cast. — " On the dsLvm or coming c^ tht 

' Mr. KoBHetU reads In, andsuggests fourth." In would be ver}' Tague ; awl 

"printer's error" as the explanation of I do not see that it has any but a 

Ojk I think ow is the proposition of pedagogic advantage over on, if even 

Sht»ll«»y'8 rhoice, and that he ineiuit to it hns that. 
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And^ now we stood on the altar stair, 290 

When my father came from a distant land, 

And with a loud and fearful cry 

Rushed between us suddenly. 

I saw the stream of his thin grey hair, 

I saw his lean and lifted hand, 205 

And heard his words, — and live ! Oh God ! 

Wherefore do I Uve ?— * Hold, hold ! ' 

He cried, — * I tell thee 'tis her brother ! 

Tliy mother, boy, beneath the sod 

Of yon cliurch-yard rests in her sliroud so cold : 300 

I am now weak, and pale, and old: 

We were once dear to one another, 

I and that corpse ! Thou art our child ! ' 

Then with a laugh both long and wild 

Tlie youth upon the pavement fell : ' sos 

Tliey found him dead ! All looked on me, 

The spasms of my despair to see : 

But I was calm. I went away : 

I was clammy-cold like clay! 

I did not weep : I did not speak : 310 

But day by day, week after week, 

I walked about like a corpse alive ! 

Alas! sweet friend, you must believe 

Tliis heart is stone : it did not break. 

My father lived a little while, 315 

But all might see that he was dying, 

He smiled with such a woful smile ! 

When he was in the church-yard lying 

Among the worms, we grew quite poor, 

So that no one would give us bread : s2o 

^ In Shelley's edition there are un- with them, — possibly the printer's in- 
meaning inverted oommas before this terpretation of some mark meant to 
word, and none elsewhere to correspond indicate a new paragraph. 
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My motlier looked at nie, and said 

Faint wonls of cheer, whicli only meant 

That she conld die and be content; 

So I went forth from the same church door 

To anotlier husband's beil m 

And this was he who died at last, 

"Wlien weeks and months and years had past. 

Through which I firmly did fulfil 

My duties, a devoted wife, 

Witli the stem step of vanquished will, s» 

Walking l)eneath the night of life, 

AMiose houi-s extinguished, like slow rain 

Falling for ever, pain by pain. 

The very hoi)e of death's dear rest ; 

Wliich, since the heart witliin my breast sss 

Of natural life was dispossest, 

It's strange sustamer there had been. 

When lluwere were dead, and gi*ass was green 

Upon my mother's grave, — that nu)ther 

Whom to outlive, and cheer, and make 340 

My wan eyes glitter for her sake, 

Was my vowed task, the single care 

Which once gave life to my despair, — 

When she was a thing that did not stir 

And the crawling worms were cmdlini^ her 345 

To a sleep more dee]) and so more sweet 

Than a l)al)y's rocked on its nurse's knee, ^ 

1 lived: a living jmlse then beat 

r>eneath mv heart that awakened me. 

What was this pulse so warm and free ? sw 

Alas ! I knew it could not be 

My own dull blood : 'twas like a thought 

Of liquid love, that spread and wrought 

V^nder mv bosom and in mv brain, 
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And crept with the blood througli every vein ; 355 

And hour by hour, day after day, 

The wonder could not charm away, 

But laid in sleep, my wakeful pain. 

Until I knew it was a child. 

And then I wept. For long, long years 3«o 

Tliese frozen eyes had shed no tears : 

But now — 'twas the season fair and mild 

Wlien April has wept itself to May : 

I sate througli the sweet sunny day 

By my window bowered roimd with leaves, sos 

And down my cheeks the quick tears ran^ 

Like twinkling rain-drops from the eaves, 

Wlien warm spring showers are passing o'er: 

Helen, none can ever tell 

The joy it was to weep once more ! 370 

1 wept to think how hard it were 
To kill my babe, and take from it 
Tlie sense of light, and the warm air. 
And my own fond and tender care. 

And love and smiles; ere I knew yet • 375 

That these for it might, as for me, 

Be the masks of a grinning mockery. 

And haply, I would dream, 'twere sweet 

To feed it fix)m my faded breast. 

Or mark my own heart's restless beat 380 

Rock it to its untroubled rest. 

And watch the growing soul beneath 

Dawn in faint smiles ; and hear its breath, 

Half interrupted by calm sighs, 

• 

' Mr. RoMetti prints /efl for ran, secure. It should be noted that the 

BO as to get a rhyme for tdl. It is ensuing simile is somewhat loose, inas- 

certainly more correct to say tears run much as rain-drops /rom the eaves do 

down the cheeks than fall down the not cither fall down anything or run 

cheeks ; and the alteration ia very in- down anything, but ihrmitjh the air. 
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And searcli the deptli of its fair eyes 

For long depart^ memories I 

And so I lived till tliat sweet load 

Was lightened. Darkly forward flowed 

The stream of years, and on it bore 

Two sliajHiS of gladness to my sight ; 

Two other babes, delightful more 

In my lost soul's abandoned night, 

Than their own country sliips may be 

Sailing towanls wrecked mariners, 

Who cling to the rock of a wintry sea. 

For each, as it came, brought soothing tears. 

And a loosening warmth, as each one lay 

Sucking the sullen milk away 

AlMjut my fnizon heart, did play, 

And weaned it, oh liow painfully ! — 

As tlu'V thenist'lves were weaned eacli one 

From that sweet food, — even from the thii*st 

Oi' death, and nothinj^ness, and rest, 

Stran«'e imuate of a livinu: breast ! 

Wliieh all that I ha<l undei-gone^ 

Of «jjrief and shame, since she, wlio first 

The gates of that dark refuge closed, 

Came to my sight, and almost burst 

The seal of tliat Lethean spring ; 

Ikit these fair shadows inteii^osed : 



sds 



390 



SU5 



400 



405 



4U' 



^ There is i>ro}>ably either ctunip- 
tion ill the liue *' wliich Jill that I liad 
uinlergone," or a hiatus after '* The 
«e<U of that I^thejm sprinj^." If the 
latter, then the incompleted Rense is 
that each child, as it came, \veane<l 
Rosalind from the thirst <»f death, — 
that the first child not onlv clode<l the 
gate through which the mother looked 
towards "that dark refuge," hut also 
almost burst the seal of the fountain of 
forgetfulness, — that then cjune frejiih 
grief and »hame, reimix>«ing (but this 



is where tlie sense is incomplete) the 
thirst of death, to slake which ** the««e 
fair shadows " (the remembered otlier 
children) inter|H»s(Hl. It is c- nceiv- 
al>le, however, that there is neither 
c«»rnipti.»n nor hiatus, but just that 
simple measure of laxity which Shelley 
allowetl himself in thb<. jHjrhaj* the 
laxfst of his mature poems in regsuxl 
to (Uctiou and metre. If that be s*^ 
then he uses the woni inUrjiOffd in a 
Ktraine<l and transitive sense ; and the 
meaiihig would be "all that 1 bad 
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For all delights are shadows now! 
And from my brain to my dull brow 
Tlie heavy tears gather and flow : 
I cannot speak : Oh let me weep ! 

Tlie tears wliich fell from her wan eyes 
Glimmered among the moonlight dew : 
Her deep hard sobs and heavy sighs 
. Their echoes in the darkness threw. 
When she grew calm, she tlius did keep 
The tenor of her tale : 

He died: 
I know not how: he was not old, 
If age be nimibered by its years : 
But lie was bowed and bent with fears, 
Pale with the quenchless tliirst of gold, 
Which, like fierce fever, left him weak ; 
And his strait lip and bloated cheek 
Were warped in spasms by hollow sneers ; 
And selfish cares with barren plough. 
Not age, had lined his narrow brow, 
And foul and cruel thoughts, which feeil 
Upon the withering life within, 
Like vipers on some poisonous weed. 
WTiether Ids ill were death or sin 
None knew, until he died indeed. 



415 



420 



425 



430 



undergone since the birth of my first 
child only admitted an interch^ige of 
places between the thirst of death and 
these fair shadows,*' — but being then 
used in the sense of only, aUme. It 
is, however, likely enough that this is 
one of the passages in which we are 
to look for those "errors in the sense" 
referred to in the letter to Mr. OUier 
(see p. 306). If it be so, I should 
suspect the word n^ich in line 405, 
and the word and in line 408 : among 
the conmionest printer's errors are 



which for while, and and for had; 
and, asstmiing those in this case, we 
get clear sense enough : 

While all that I had undergoiM 
Of griflf and ahame, diioe she, who fint 
The gates of that dark ntage oloeed. 
Came to my sight, had almost borst, Ac 

Each new child, that is to say, weaned 
hef from the thirst of death, while 
her sufferings, since the birth of the 
first, had almost burst the seal which 
that first had put upon the " Lethean 
spring" of death. 
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And then men owned they were the same. 4u 

Seven days witliin my chamber lay 

That corse, and my babes made holiday: 

At last, I told them what is death: 

Tlie eldest, with a kind of shame, 

Came to my knees with silent breath, 440 

And siite awe-stricken* at my feet; 

And soon the others left their play, 

And sate there too. It is unmeet 

To shed on the brief flower of youth 

The witlierin«^ knowledge of the grave ; us 

Fn)m me remorse then wrung that trutk 

1 couhl not l)ear the joy which gave 

Too just a resi>onse to mine own. 

In vain. I dared not feign a groan ; 

And in their artless looks I saw, 4so 

Ikjtween the mists of fear and awe, 

That my own thouglit was tlieirs ; and they 

Expressed it not in words, but said, 

I''.a(li in its heart, how every day 

AVill ]jass ill haj)py work ami play, 4:^ 

Now lie is dead and «j:oiie awav. 

Alter the funeral all our kin 

Assembled, and the will was read. 

My friend, I tell thee, even the dead 

Have stren^'tli, their putrid shrouds within, <<» 

To Mast and torture. Those who live 

Still fear the living, but a coi'se 

Is merciless, and Tower'^ doth give 

To such })ale tyrants half the sj)oil 

He rends from those who groan and toil, 4.0 

Because tliev blush not with remoi-se 



^ Mis-8[»c'lt(f»rc-*<r<i(< win the original ' /'oj/Yr in HjH'lt with a t<iuall /* in 

editiou. Shcllev'i* e<litioii. 
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Among their crawling worms. Beliold, 

I have no child! my tale grows old 

With grief, and stagers : let it reach 

The limits of my feeble speech, . 470 

And languidly at length recline 

On the brink of its own grave and mine. 

Tliou knowest what a thing is Poverty 

Among the fallen on e\il days : 

Tis Crime, and Fear, and Infamy, 475 

And houseless Want in frozen ways 

Wandering ungarmented, and Pain, 

And, worse than all, that inward stain 

Foul Self-contempt, which drowns in sneers 

Youth's starlight smile, and makes its tears 4so 

First like hot gall, then dry for ever! 

And well thou knowest a mother never 

Could doom her children to this ill, 

And well he knew the same. The will 

Imported, that if e'er again 485 

I sought my cliildren to behold, 

Or in my birth-place did remain 

Beyond three days, whose hours were told, 

They should inherit nought: and he, 

To whom next came their patrimony, aoo 

A sallow lawyer, cniel and cold, 

Aye watched me, as the will was read, 

With eyes askance, which sought to see 

The secrets of my agony ; 

And with close lips and anxious brow 406 

Stood canvassing still to and fro 

Tlie chance of my resolve, and all 

Tlie dead man's caution just did call ; 

For in that killing lie 'twas said — 

" She is adulterous, and doth liold soo 
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In secret that tJie Cliristian creed 

Is false, and therefore is much need 

Tliat I should have a care to save 

My cliildren from eternal fire." 

Friend, he was sheltered by the grave, m 

And therefore dared to be a liar! 

In truth, the Indian on the pyre 

Of her dead husband, half consumed. 

As' well might there be false, as I 

To those abhorred embraces doomed, .sio 

Far worse than fire's brief agony. 

Aa to the Christian creed, if true 

(^r false, I never questioned it : 

I took it as the vulgar do : 

Nor my vext soul had leisure yet m 

To doubt the things men say, or deem 

That they are other than they seem. 

All i)rest*nt wlio tliose crimes did hear, 

In fei^'iied or actual seorii and fear, 

^Ii*n, women, cliildren, hjlunk away, 5^0 

AVliis})eiin<^ witli self-contented pride, 

AVliicli lialt* sus])ects its own base lie. 

I sjKike to none, nor did abide, 

Hut silently I went mv wav, 

Noi' noticed I wliere joyously yj 

Sate niv two vounj^er babes at ]>lav. 

In the court-yard tlirougli wliich I past; 

liut went witli footsteps firm and fast 

Till I came to the l)rink of the ocean green, 

And tliere, a woman with grey haii^, wo 

^V^ho had my motlier's servant been. 

Kneeling, with many teai*s and prayei^, 

Made me acce])t a purse of gold. 

Half of the earnings she liad kept 
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To refuge her when weak and old. 535 

With woe, which never sleeps or slept, 

I wander now. 'Tis a vain thought — 

But on yon alp, whose snowy head 

'Mid the azure air is islanded, 

(We see it o'er the flood of cloud, 540 

Wliich sunrise from its eastern caves 

Drives, wrinkling into golden waves. 

Hung with its precipices proud, 

From that grey stone where first we met) 

There, now who knows the dead feel nought ?^ 545 

Should be my grave ; for he who yet 

Is my soid*s soul, once said : " 'Twere sweet 

'Mid stars and lightnings to abide. 

And winds and lulling snows, that beat 

With their soft flakes the mountain wide, 550 

When weary meteor lamps repose. 

And languid storms their pinions close : 

And all things strong and bright and pure, 

And ever during, aye endure : 

Who knows, if one were buried there, 655 

But these things might our spirits make. 

Amid the all-surrounding air. 

Their own eternity partake ?" 

Then 'twas a wild and playful saying 

At which I laughed, or seemed to laugh : soo 

They were his words: now heed my praying, 

And let them be my epitaph. 

Tliy memory for a term may be 

My monument. Wilt remember me ? 

I know thou wilt, and canst forgive «» 

Wliilst in this erring world to live 

My soul disdained not, that I thought 

^ Thifl question is of course ]>aren- [that is to my, "on jon alp *'] nhould 
thetic, the main position being "There be my grave." 
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ItA lyiii}{ foniiH wure wurtliy aiigbt 
And much less thee. 

HELEX. 

O si)eak not so. 
Hilt come to me and {tour thy woe sr^ 

Into this heart, full though it be, 
Aye overflowing with its own : 
I thought that grief had severed me 
From all lieside who weep and groan ; 
Its likeness upon earth to be, 575 

Its e\']>rcss image; but thou art 
More wretcheiL Sweet ! we will not part 
Ilcnofforth, if death l»c not division ; 
If so, thf drad iW\ no routrition. 

r»ut wilt ihoii liear, since last wo parted m 

All that has left me broken hearted ? 

IIOSALINI). 

Ves, fljH»ak. The fiiintest stars are scarcely slioni 

Of iheir thin In^ams by that delusive morn 

Whirh sinks again in darkness, like the light 

Of earlv love, soon lost in total nij'ht. sss 

IIEI.KX. 

Alas ! Italian wiiuls are milil, 

r>ut mv lM)soin is coM — wintry cold — 

V a. 

« 

AVlien the wanii air weaves, among the fresh leaves, 

Soft iniisic, my jjoor bniin is wild, 

And r am weak like a nursling child, «» 






rhoiigh my soul with grief is grey^ and old. 

IIOSALIND. 

Wt?e]) not at thine own words, though they must nmke 
Me weei). "What is thv talc ? 

' In Slii'Ilfy'M (Hlition tjiay in tliw iii.stanco, though elwewhcri.' yrf.v. 
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HELEN. 

I fear 'twiU shake 
Tliy gentle heart witli tears. Thou well 
Rememberest when we met no more, m» 

And, though I dwelt with Lionel, 
Tliat friendless caution pierced me sore 
Witli grief; a wound my spirit bore 
Indignantly, but when lie died 
With him lay dead both hope and pride. coo 

Alas ! all hope is buried now. 

But then men dreamed the ag^d earth 

Was labouring in that mighty birth. 

Which many a poet and a sage 

Has aye foreseen — ^the happy age eos 

Wlien truth and love shall dwell below 

Among the works and ways of men ; 

'WTiich on this world not power but will 

Even now is wanting to fulfil. 

Among mankind what thence befell^ «io 

Of strife, how vain, is known too well ; 

When liberty's dear paean fell 

'Mid murderous howls. To Lionel, 

Tliough of great wealth and lineage high, 

Yet through those dungeon walls there came «i5 

Tliy thrilling light, liberty ! 

And as the meteor's midnight flame 

Startles the dreamer, sun-like truth 

Flashed on his \isionary youth. 

And filled him, not with love, but faith, 020 

And hope, and courage mute in death ; 

For love and life in him were twins. 

Bom at one birth : in every other 

First life then love its course begins, 

^ In Shelley 'r edition, (^«/, ab at p. 389. 
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Tliough they be children of one mother; 62s 

And so through this dark world they fleet 

Divided, till in death they meet: 

But he loved all things ever. Then 

He past amid the strife of men. 

And stood at the throne of arm^d power <t9o 

I*leiiding for a world of woe : 

Secure as one on a rock-built tower 

0*er the wrecks wliich the surge trails to and fro, 

'Mid the passions wild of human kind 

He stood, like a spirit calming them; ess 

For, it was said, his words could bind 

Like music the lulled crowd, and stem 

Tliat torrent of unquiet dream, 

Wliicli mortals trutli and reason deem. 

But is revenge and fear and prida m 

Joyous he was ; and liope and peace 

On all who lieanl him did abide, 

Kainiiig like (U*w from his sweet talk, 

As wliere the evening star mav walk 

Aloiif,' tlic brink of the gloomy seas, w5 

Liquid mists of splendour quiver. 

His very gestures touched to teai-s 

The unpersuaded tjTant, never 

So moved l>efore : his i)resence stung 

The torturers with their victim's pain,^ <&i 

And none knew how ; and through their eai^s, 

The subtle witchcraft of his tongue 

Unlocked the hearts of those who keep 

Gold, the world's bond of slaverv. 



* It hfin l)oen 8iiggeste<l, in order to it is ([uite open to (]ue8tioii whether 

get a kind of rhjnne where none exi^ttf, Slielley would have preferred inversion 

that thin Ime HhouKl l)o j)rinted Hn<I a IkmI rhyme to directnesi* and no 

With their victimb' jxiin tlie u»rtur«r8. rhyme, if he hjwl had to make delibe- 

It would Ikj very hazanlous to print it r«te choice, in this or any other |>ar- 

80 without mantiHoript authority ; and ticidar cji^e. 
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Men wondered, and some sneered to see om 

One sow what he could never reap : 

For he is rich, tliey said, and young, 

And might drink from the depths of luxury. 

If he seeks fame, fame never crowned 

The champion of a tiumpled creed : eco 

If he seeks power, power is enthroned 

*Mid antient rights and wrongs, to feed 

Wliieh liungry wolves witli praise and spoil, 

Those who would sit near power must toil ; 

An<l such, there sittinj^', all may see. (n\5 

What seeks lie ? All that others seek 

lie casts awav, like a vile weed 

'Wliich the sea casts unreturningly. 

Tliat poor and hungry men should break 

The laws which wreak them toil and sconi, «7o 

We understand ; but Lionel 

We know is rich and nobly bom. 

So wondered they : yet all men loved 

Young Lionel, though few approved ; 

All but the priests, whose hatred fell 075 

Like the unseen blight of a smiling day, 

Tlie withering honey dew, which clings 

Under the bright green buds of May, 

AVhilst they unfold their emerald wings : 

For he made verses wild and queer cso 

On the strange creeds priests hold so dear, 

Because they bring them land and gold. 

Of devils and saints and all such gear, 

He made tales which whoso heard or read 

Would laugh till he were almost dead. 635 

So this grew a proverb: "don't get old 

Till Lionel's 'banquet in hell' you hear, 

^d then you will laugh yourself young again." 

■ 

So the priests hated him, and he 

z 
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Eepaid their hate with cheerfal glee. «w 

Ah, smiles and joyance quickly died. 

For public hope grew pale and dim 

In an altered time and tide, 

And in its wasting withered him. 

As a summer flower that blows too soon »» 

Droops in the smile of the waning moon. 

When it scatters through an April night 

The frozen dews of wrinkling blight. 

None now hoped more. Grey Power was seateil 

Safely on her ancestral throne ; :•• 

And Faith, the Python, imdefeated. 

Even to its blood-stained steps dragged on 

Her foul and wounded train, and men 

Were trampled and deceived again, 

And words and sliews again coukl bind :■• 

The wailing tribes of human kind 

In scorn and famine. Fire and blood 

Raged round tlie raging multitude, 

To fields remote bv t\Tants sent 

To be the scorned instrument :v 

With wliich they drag from mines of gore 

The chains their slaves yet ever wore : 

And in the streets men met each other, 

And by old altars and in halls, 

And smiled again at festivals. :: 

But eacli man found in his lie^art's brother 

Cold cheer ; for all, though half deceived, 

Tlie outworn creeds again believed. 

And the same round anew began, 

Wliicli tlie weary world yet ever ran. 



-■*( 



ilany then wept, not tears, but gall 
AVitliin tlieir lioarts, like drops which fall 
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Wasting the fountain-stone away. 
And in that dark and evil day- 
Did all desires and thoughts, that claim 72.^ 
Men's care — ambition, friendship, fame, 
Love, hope, though hope was now despair — 
Indue the colours of tlus change. 
As from the all-surrounding air 

The earth takes hues obscure and strange, 730 

When storm and earthquake linger there. 

And so, my friend, it tlien befell^ 

To many, most to Lionel, 

Wliose hope was like the life of youtli 

Within liim, and when dead, became 7:1;'. 

A spirit of unresting flame. 

Which goaded him in his distress 

Over the world's vast wilderness. 

Three years he left liis native land. 

And on* the fourth, when he returned, 740 

None knew him : he was stricken' deep 

With some disease of mind, and turned 

Into aught unlike Lionel. 

On him, on whom, did he pause in sleep, 

Serenest smiles were wont to keep, 74:. 

And, did he wake, a winged band 

Of bright persuasions, wliich had fed 

On liis sweet lips and liquid eyes. 

Kept their swift pinions half outspread, 

To do on men his least command ; 750 



^ In SheUey*8 edition we have again " On the fourth, when he returucc)/' 

hrfd injitead of hrfeU, as at p. 335. I take to be elliptical for " On hiA 

' The whole oonatniction of this return at the dawn or beginning of the 

■entenoe, from Thru ytars, is very fourth." Mr. Rossetti substitutes in 

loose; but I do not think there is any for on. See note 2, p. 324. 

oomiption. It is of course meant, ' In Shelley's edition, iirUxn, as at 

Dot that he went away three times in p. 330. 
M many years, but for three years. 

Z 2 
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Ou hiiu, whom once 'twas paradise 

Even to behold, now misery lay:* 

In his own heart 'twas merciless. 

To all things else none may express 

Its innocence and tenderness. ::^i 

Twas said that he had refuge sought 

In love from his unquiet thought 

In distant lands, and been deceived 

By some strange shew ; for there were found, 

lUotted with tears as those relieved :« 

By their own words are wont to do, 

These mournful verses on the ground, 

Bv all wlio read them blotted too. 

ft 

" How am I changed ! my hopes were once like fire : 
I loveil, and I believed tliat life was lova ;» 

How am I lost ! on wings of swift desire 
Among Heaven's winds my spirit once did move, 
1 slept, ;iiul silver dreams did aye inspire 
^ly liquid sleep : I woke, and did approve 
All nature, to my heart, and thought to make "o 

A ]»ara»lise of earth for one sweet sake. 

** 1 love, Imt I believe in love no more. 

I feel desire, but hope not. O, from sleep 

Most vainly must my weary brain implore 

Its lon^ lost Hattery now : I wake to weep, n^ 

And sit tlirou^^li the long day gna^nng the core 

Of my bitter heart, and, like a miser, keep, 

Since none in what I feel take pain or pleasure, 

To my own soul it^ self-consuming treasure." 

lie dwelt l)esi(le me near the sea : :^ 

And oft ill evening did we meet, 

' Mr, RoHttetti i^uggost^ the Hul>t>tituti<>n of Ktightd ior lay. 
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AVTien the waves, beneath the starlight, flee 

O'er the yellow sands with silver feet, 

And talked: our talk was sad and sweet, 

Till slowly from his mien there passed rss 

The desolation which it spoke ; 

And smiles, — as when the lightning's blast 

Has parclied some heaven-delighting oak. 

The next spring shews leaves pale and rare, 

But like flowers delicate and fair, 790 

On its rent boughs, — again arrayed 

His countenance in tender light : 

His words grew subtile fire, which made 

The air his hearers breathed delight : 

His motions, like the winds, were free, 705 

Wliich bend the bright grass gracefully. 

Then fade away in circlets faint : 

And wingM hope, on which upborne 

His soul seemed hovering in his eyes, 

Like some briglit spirit newly born sou 

Floating amid tlie sunny skies. 

Sprang forth from his rent heart anew. 

Yet o'er his talk, and looks, and mien, 

Tempering their loveliness too keen. 

Past woe its shadow backward threw, so.) 

Till like an exlialation, spread 

From flowers half drunk with evening dew, 

Tliey did become infectious : sweet 

And subtile mists of sense and thought : 

Which wrapt us soon, when we might meet, sio 

Almost from our own looks and aught 

The wide world holds. And so, liis mind 

Was healed, while mine grew sick with fear: 

For ever now his health declined. 

Like some frail bark which cannot bear si:. 

The impulse of an altered wind, 
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Though pros|K.Tous : and my heart grew full 

'Mid its new joy of a new care : 

For his cheek l>ecame, not pale, but fair. 

As rose-overshadowed lillies are ; a» • 

And soon his deep and sunny hair. 

In tliis alone less beautiful. 

Like gniss in tombs grew wild and rare. 

The MiMxl in his translucent veins 

Ik»at, not like animal life, but love 82s 

Seemeil now its sullen springs to move. 

When life had failed, and all its pains : 

And sudden sleep would seize him oft 

Like dentil, so calm, but that a tear. 

His jK)inted eye-lashes l>etween, 8» 

AVould gather in the light serene 

Of smiles, whose lustre bright and soft 

Heneath hiy undulating there. 

His bn*ath was like inconstant flame, 

As eagerly it went and nunc; ssa 

And I liun^ o'er liini in liis sleep, 

Till, like an image in tlie lake 

Wliicli rains disturh, my teiirs would break 

The sliadow of that slumber deep : 

'11m Ml lui would bid me not to weep, ^'^ 

An<l sav with Hatterv false, vet sweet, 

That dcatli and he could never meet. 

If I wouhl never part witli liim. 

And so we U»ved, and did imite 

All tliat in us was yet divided : ^ 

Fur wlien lie said, that manv a rite, 

IW men to bind but once provided, 

Could not be shared bv him and me, 

Or they would kill him in their glee, 

1 shuddered, and then laughing said — ^'^' 

" We will have rites our faith to bind, 
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But our church shall be the starry night, 
Our altar the grassy earth outspread, 
And our priest the muttering wind." 

'Twas sunset as I spoke : one star 855 

Had scarce burst forth, when from afar 

The ministers of misrule sent, , 

Seized upon Lionel, and bore 

His chained limbs to a dreary tower. 

In the midst of a city vast and wide. soo 

For he, they said, from his mind had bent 

Against their gods keen blasphemy. 

For which, though his soul must roasted be 

In hell's red lakes immortally. 

Yet even on earth must he abide sos 

The vengeance of their slaves : a trial, 

I think, men call it. What avail 

Are prayers and tears, which chase denial 

From the fierce savage, nursed in hate ? 

What the knit soul that pleading and pale sto 

Makes wan the quivering cheek, which late 

It painted with its own delight ? 

We were divided. As I could, 

I stilled the tingling of my blood. 

And followed him in their despite, bis 

As a widow follows, pale and wild. 

The murderers and corse of her only child ; 

And when we came to the prison door 

And I prayed to share his dungeon floor 

With prayers which rarely have been spumed, sso 

And when men drove me forth and I 

Stared with blank frenzy on the sky, 

A farewell look of love he turned. 

Half calming me ; then gazed awhile, 

As if thro' that black and massy pile, m» 
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And thro* the cruwd around him there. 

And thro' the dense and murky air. 

And the throngeil streets, he did espy 

What jKiets know and pn^phesy ;^ 

And said, with voice that made them shiver m 

And chmg like music in my brain, 

And which the mute walls spoke again 

rndonging it with deei>ened strain : 

" Fear not the tvmnts shall rule for ever. 

Or the j)riests of the bloody faith ; m 

They stand on the brink of that mighty river, 

"\Vhi>se waves thev have tainted with death : 

It is M from the depths of a thousand dells. 

Around them it foams, and rages, and swells. 

And their swonis and their sceptres I floating see, «• 

Like wrecks in the suige of eternity."* 

r dwelt besiile the jjrison gate, 

AikI the strtm^'e cruwd tliut uut and in 

I\i<s('(l, sonic, no (l()u])t, witli mine own fate, 

^Ii;^ljt liav(^ fretted nic with its ceaseless din, x^ 

I5ut the fcvfr of i-arc was louder witliin. 

S»»on, l>ut Uh) late, in penitence 

Or fear, his foes released liiin tlience : 

I saw liis thin and lan^^uid form, 

As Icanin;^ on the jailor's arm, mo 

AVliosc liardcned eyes grew moist tlic while, 

To nii'ct his mute and faded smile, 

And hear his words of kind farewell, 

He tottered forth from liis (hunp cell. 

^ In Shelley's e<liti<»n pr^jJuct/. line >*IM, (ril fur hUnnly in line S'.*5. 

-ThihHtjin/.a ocruiH with sdHio sUglit rwjhi'j for mi'jhtu in line S^f'^, dtj-th 

variationH in the poem to Willi.un for (Irytth* in line 898 ; and line 81^i> 

Shelley, writ t4.'n when Shelley feared has no coninuia in it in that version, 

the Lonl ('hMn<*ellor niij-dit H»ek to In ShelleVH e<lition there is a wmnia 

deprive him of that child ulso. after aft<r Fo'ir «f»/, which Mrs. Shelley 

having t4iken away Charlrs and laiithe. rightly omit8 Ixfth fiom Romlind ami 

The variutioiiH are icill for fhuU in Urlen and from the iK>em to WilliAm. 
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Many had never wept before, 916 

From whom fast tears tlien gushed and fell: 

Many will relent no more, 

"Wlio sobbed like infants then : aye, all 

VTlio tlironged the prison's stony hall. 

The rulers or the slaves of law, 020 

Felt with a new surprise and awe 

That they were himian, till strong shame 

Made tliem again become the same. 

The prison blood-hounds, huge and grim. 

From human looks the infection caught, 926 

And fondly crouched and fa\\Tied on him ; 

And men have heard the prisoners say, 

Wlio in their rotting dungeons lay. 

That from that hour, throughout one day, 

The fierce despair and liate which kept 030 

Their trampled bosoms almost slept,^ 

When, like twin vultures, they hung feeding 

On each heart's wound, wide torn and bleeding. 

Because their jailors* rule, they thought. 

Grew merciful, like a parent's sway. 035 

I know not how, but we were free : 

And Lionel sate alone with me. 

As the carriage drove thro' the streets apace ; 

And we looked upon each other's face ; 

And the blood in our fingei^s intertwined 940 

Kan like the thoughts of a single mind. 

As the swift emotions went and came 

Thro' the veins of each united frame. 

So tliro' the long long streets we past 

Of the million-peopled City vast ; ws 

Which is that desart, where each one 

' There is a colon at alept in SheUey's doubt whether we should not read 
edition, which is clearly wrong ; and I Whtre for Whai in line 932. 
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Seeks hi< male vet i? alone, 

]U;1uve<l and Si»u^hi and mourned of none ; 

rmil the clear blue sky was seen. 

And the gnissv meadows bright and green, m 

And then I sunk in his embrace, 

KiK-lusing there a mighty space 

of love: and S4» we traveUed on 

Ky wlkkIs, and fields of yellow flowers. 

And towns, and villages, and towers, va 

l>ay after day of happy hours. 

It was the azure time of June, 

When the skies are deep in the stainless noon, 

An<I the wann and fitful breezes shake 

The fresh green leaves of the hedge-row briar, w 

And there were (xlours then to make 

The very breath we did respire 

A liquid element, whereon 

i hiT sjiirits, like delighted things 

That walk tlit' air on subtle wings, v-^ 

rioatril ami iiiin^'knl far away, 

'Mi«l the warm winds of the sunuv dav. 

And whrn the evenin;^ star came forth 

Ahnve the curve of the new ]>ent moon, 

And lii^ht and sound ebbed from the earth, j*:* 

Like the ti«le of the full and wearv sea 

To the depths of its tranijuillity, 

Our natures to its own repose 

I)id the earth's breathless sleep attune: 

]jk<; flowers, which on each other close i^:- 

Their lan^'uid leaves when day-light's gone, 

\Vt^ lay, till new emotions came, 

VV^hich seemed to make each mortal frame 

One soul of interwoven llame, 

A lih' in life, a second birth ** 

In worlds diviner far than earth, 

Which, like two strains of harnionv 
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lliat mingle in the silent sky 

Then slowly disunite, past by 

And left the tenderness of tears, ws 

A soft oblivion of all fears, 

A sweet sleep : so we travelled on 

Till we came to the home of Lionel, 

Among the mountains wild and lone, 

Beside the hoary western sea, wo 

WTiich near the verge of the echoing shore 

The massy forest shadowed o'er. 

The ancient steward, with hair all hoar. 

As we alighted, wept to see 

His master changed so fearfully; 905 

And the old man's sobs did waken me 

From my dream of unremaining gladness ; 

The truth flashed o'er me like quick madness 

Wlien I looked, and saw that there was death 

On Lionel : yet day by day 1000 

He lived, till fear grew hope and faith. 

And in my soul I dared to say. 

Nothing so bright can pass away : 

Death is dark, and foul, and dull. 

But he is — how beautiful ! 1005 

Yet day by day he grew more weak. 

And his sweet voice, when he might speak, 

WTiich ne'er was loud, became more low; 

And the light which flashed through his waxen cheek 

Grew faint, as the rose-like hues which flow 1010 

From sunset o'er the Alpine snow : 

And death seemed not like death in him. 

For the spirit of life o'er every limb 

Lingered, a mist of sense and thought. 

\Vlien the summer wind faint odours brought 1015 

From mountain flowers, even as it passed 
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His cheek would change, as the noon-day sea 

Wliich the dying breeze sweeps fitfully. 

If but a cloud the sky o'ercast, 

You might see his colour come and go, iceo 

And the softest strain of music made 

Sweet smiles, yet sad, arise and fade 

Amid the dew of his tender eves : 

Ami the breath, with intermitting flow, 

Mu4le his i>ale lii>s <[uiver and ]>art vm 

You might hear the Ivatings of his heart, 

Quick, but not stn>ng; and with my tresses 

When oft he i^lavfullv would bind 

In the lK>wers of mossv lonelinesses 

His neck, and win me so to mingle \&» 

In the swtH?t depth of woven caresses. 

And our faint liml)s were intertwined, 

Alas ! the unt[uiet life did tingle 

Ynnn mine own lieart through every vein, 

Like a captive in dreams of lil)erty, i.is.-, 

Who Ivats the walls of liis stouv cell. 

r>ut his, it si'cnioil already free, 

Like the slia«lo\v of tiri^* surroiuidini: me! 

(hi iiiv taint rvcs ami limbs did dwell 

ft ft 

That sj)irit as it passctl, till scx)n, 104.1 

As a fniil ch»U(l wanderiiiL; o'er the moon, 

iKMieatli its li^ht iiivisil»lo, 

Is st'on wlien it folds its «n^^v win^rs a^aiu 

To ali^'ht on midni^'ht's dusky plain, 

I lived and saw, and the gathering soid i<>4-. 

Passed from beneath that strong contn.iuL 

And I fell on a life which was sick ^^'ith fear 

Of all the woe that now I l)ear. 

Amid a bkx)mless nuTtle wood, 

ft ' 

On a green and sea-girt promontory, \<ao 
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Not far from where we dwelt, there stood 

In record of a sweet sad story, 

An altar and a temple bright 

Circled by steps, and o'er the gate 

Was sculptured, "To Fidelity;" loss 

And in the shrine an image sate, 

All veiled: but there was seen the light 

Of smiles, which faintly could express 

A mingled pain and tenderness 

Through that ethereal drapery. , looo 

Tlie left hand held the head, the right — 

Beyond the veil, beneath the skin. 

You might see the nerves quivering within — 

Was forcing the point of a barbed dart 

Into its side-convulsing heart. loes 

An unskilled hand, yet one informed 

With genius, had the marble warmed 

With that pathetic life. This tale 

It told: A dog had from the sea. 

When the tide was raging fearfully, 1070 

Dragged Lionel's mother, weak and pale, 

Then died beside her on the sand. 

And she that temple thence had planned ; 

But it was Lionel's own hand 

Had wrought the image. Each new moon 1075 

That lady did, in this lone fane, 

The rites of a religion sweet. 

Whose god was in her heart and brain : 

The seasons' loveliest flowers were strewn 

On the marble floor beneath her feet, loso 

And she brought crowns of sea-buds white, 

Wliose odour is so sweet and faint, 

And weeds, like branching chrysolite,^ 

Woven in devices fine and quaint, 

' In Shelley's edition, chrytolyU. 
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And tears from her brown eyes did stain m 

The altar: need but look upon 

That dying statue, fair and wan, 

If tears should cease, to weep again : 

And rare Arabian odours came. 

Though the myrtle copses steaming thence iw 

From the hissing frankincense, 

Whose smoke, wool-white as ocean foam. 

Hung in dense flocks beneath the dome, 

That ivory dome, whose azure night 

With golden stars, like heaven, was bright loa^ 

O'er the split cedar^s^ pointed flame ; 

And the lad/s harp would kindle there 

The melody of an old air, 

Softer thau sleep ; the villagers 

Mixt their religion up with her's, n«* 

And as thev listened i-ound, shed tears. 

One eve he led me to this fane : 

Dayhght on its hist imqJe cloud 

Was lingering grey, and soon her strain 

The nightingale began ; now loud, ii»'" 

(Climbing in circles the windless sky, 

Now dying music; suddenly 

Tis scattered in a thousand notes, 

And now to the hushed ear it floats 

Like field smells known in infancy, m' 

Then failing, soothes the air again. 

We sate witliin that temple lone. 

Pavilioned round with Parian stone: 

His mother's harp stood near, and oft 

I had awakened music soft n 

Amid its wires : the nightingale 

Was pausing in her heaven-taught tale : 

^ \u ?^lveU€y's o<1ition. cedar*. 
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" Now drain the cup," said Lionel, 

" Which the poet-bird has crowned so well 

With the wine of her bright and liquid song! 1120 

Heardst thou not sweet words among 

That heaven-resounding minstrelsy ? 

Heardst thou not, that those who die 

Awake in a world of ecstasy ?^ 

That love, when limbs are interwoven, 1125 

And sleep, when the night of life is cloven, 

And thought, to the world's dim boundaries clinging, 

And music, when one beloved is singing, 

Is death ? Let us drain right joyously 

The cup wliich the sweet bird fills for me." 11:10 

He paused, and to my lips he bent 

His own : like spirit his words went 

Through all my limbs with the speed of fire ; 

And his keen eyes, glittering through mine. 

Filled me with the flame divine, nr. 

Which in their orbs was burning far, 

Like the light of an unmeasured star. 

In the sky of midnight dark and deep : 

Yes, 'twas liis soul that did inspire 

Sounds, which my skill could ne'er awaken; 1140 

And first, I felt my fingers sweep 

The harp, and a long quivering cry 

Burst from my lips in symphony: 

The dusk and solid air was shaken, 

As swift and swifter the notes came 114% 

From my touch, that wandered like quick flame, 

And from my bosom, labouring 

With some unutterable thing: 

The awful sound of my own voice made 

My £aint lips tremble, in some mood iiso 

Of wordless thought Lionel stood 

^ Spelt extacy in Shelley's edition. 
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So pale, that even lieside his cheek 

Tlie snowv culumu from iu shade - 

Caught whiteness: yet his countenance 

Raised upwanl, burned with radiance 

Of spirit-piercing joy, whose light. 

Like the moon struggling through the night 

Of whirlwind-rifted clouds, did break 

AVith K'ams that might not he coniineiL 

I {>aused, but soon his gestures kindled 

New jMiwer. as by the moving wind 

The waves are lifted, and my s<mg 

Tt) low soft notes now changed and dwindle<l, 

And frcim the twinkling wires among, 

My languid lingers drew and flung 

Circles of life-dissolving^ sound, 

Yet faint : in aerj' rings they bound 

My Lionel, who,* as every strain 

Orew fainter but more sweet, his mien 

Sunk witli tlie sound relaxedlv ; 

And slowlv now lie turned to me, 

As slowlv faded from his face 

« 

That awful jov : with l<:M>k serene 
He wjis s«M»n drawn to niv embrace. 
And niv wild son*^ then died awav 

ft <r^ V 

In murmurs: wonls I dare not sav,^ 
W(» mixed, and on his lips mine fetl 
Till thev methou«'lit felt still and cold : 
" What is it with thee, love ?" I said : 



n^ 



UflO 



lie 



1170 



1173 



' No h}i)hen in Shelley a edition. 

' Mr. HoHMetti <inut<i irAo, j>ut8 a full 
jK)int after Limifl, commences a fresh 
Ben tenet* with As, and accuseH Shelley 
of UHing ImuI English, in tenu« which 
I prefer not to <|Uote. Mr. Swinburne 
rehutu the charge on the ground that 
the conntruction, though licentiouH, is 
u«od hy ehler cia««ical writir**. I^ut 



it ifl open to question whether wjVx 
in nominative or accusative. Shelley 
may have meant to express that Lionel 
" sunk his mien," th<»ugh it is more 
probable that the construction inten- 
de<l is that *' Ijonel's mien sunk." 

^ In the original the sense is sub- 
verted by the coiimia being at K(fl^ 
instead i>f $atf. 
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No word, no look, no motion ! yes, ^^^ 

There was a change, but spare to guess, 

Nor let that moment's hope be told. 

I looked, and knew that he was dead, 

And fell, as the eagle on the plain 

Falls when life deserts her brain, ^^^ 

And the mortal lightning is veiled again. 



O that I were now dead ! but such 
(Did they not, love, demand too much, 
Tliose dying murmurs ?) he forbade.^ 
that I once again were mad ! 
And yet, dear Rosalind, not so. 
For I would live to share thy woe. 
Sweet boy, did I forget thee too ? 
Alas, we know not what we do 
When we speak worda 



1190 



1105 



No memory more 
Is in my mind of that sea shore. 
Madness came on me, and a troop 
Of misty shapes did seem to sit 
Beside me, on a vessel's poop. 

And the clear north wind was driving it. ^^^ 

Then I heard strange tongues, and saw strange flowers. 
And the stars methought grew unlike ours, 
And the azure sky and the stormless sea 
Made me believe that I had died. 

And waked in a world, which was to me ^^ 

Drear hell, though heaven to all beside : 
Then a dead sleep fell on my mind, 

^ lo these three lines I have adooted stand thus : — 

Mr. Bossetti's punctuation, wkch o th^t I w« now dand ! but wch 

rwcues from ruin a passage where pid th^ not, lore, demand too much 

there is unmiatakeable "error in the Those during murmurar He forbade. 
In SheUej's edition the lines 

A A 



3:4 
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WniiUt* animal life many long years 

Had rescueil from a chasm of tears ; 

And when I woke, I wept to find 

That the same lady, bright and wise. 

With silver locks and quick brown eyes. 

The mother of mv Lionel, 

Had tended me in my distress, 

An<l died some montlis before. Nor less 

Wonder, but far more peace and joy 

l^rou<;lit in tliat hour my lovely boy ; 

For thmugli that trance my soul had well 

The imjiress of thy being kept ; 

And if I wake<l, or if I slept. 

No doubt, tliou^h memory faithless be, 

Thy inia^e ever dwelt on me ; 

Autl thus, O Lionel, like thee 

Irt our sweet cliild. Tis sure most strange 

I knew not of so <n*eat a change, 

As tliat wliich ^'ave him birth, who now 

Is all the solace of mv woe. 



m» 



vm 



i*» 



120 



Tliat Lionel j^nvat wealth had left 
r»y will to me, and that of all 
Tile readv lies of law bereft 



i2» 



' This irt «*ortainlv another instance 

of misprinting involving an "error iu 

the rt<Mirte " ; hut tliere are ho many 

|M)HHi}»l»« wavrt of recoiist meting the 

two faulty linrH on an e«iu.'»llv Shelley- 
... • ' • •■ 

likf pattern, that I do not venture to 
(li«turh tiir text at all. I have no 
(louht that \V/n'l;ft in line TJoS and 
Jldd in line 1*J0!.» are lM»th wrong, an<l 
that the Nenne inten<led hy Shelley 
\v«)ul«l l>e convfVt»<l hy 

Thon n «1«mI .Hli«t»j» f<.n on my Tniu<l, 
Which aiiiiiKil life many lim^j ycHru 
Huw:utKi fnun u cli:u>m of U*»r» ; 

the rcrtcue of the "animal life" U'ing 
evidently 8nl>.se«iuent U. the time (»f 



hallucination, and contempomrv with 
the *' <lead nleep ", — because if, sA- 
mitting had to lie right, we make the 
reHcue from the " chasm of tears " 
contemporary with the hallucination, 
We are met by the statement that the 
imaginar}' land of Helen's nwlness 
was '* drear hell " to her, which »* 
very much like not l>eing rescued 
from a " cha^m of tears," I timl the 
whole line, 

W)iil8t animal life nuiny long yeiura, 

bafHingly unlike Shelley ; and it <1<^ 
not strike me as much more chanu'- 
tenHtie when we reduce it to sense I'V 
substituting Which for Whilst. 
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My child and me, might well befall.^ 

But let me think not of the scorn, 

Wliich from the meanest I have borne, 

"When, for my child's belovM sake, 

I mixed with slaves, to vindicate 1235 

The very laws themselves do make : 

Let me not say scorn is my fate. 

Lest I be proud, suffering the same 

With those who live in deathless fame. izso 

She ceased, — "Lo, where red morning thro* the woods* 

Is burning o'er the dew;" said Rosalind. 

And with these words they rose, and towards the flood 

Of the blue lake, beneath the leaves now wind 

With equal steps and fingers intertwined : 

Thence to a lonely dwelling, where the shore ^245 

Is shadowed with steep ^ rocks, and cypresses 

Cleave with their dark green cones the silent skies, 

And with their shadows the clear depths below, 

And where a little terrace from its bowers. 

Of blooming myrtle and faint lemon-flowers, ^^50 

Scatters its sense-dissolving fragrance o'er 

Tlie litjuid marble of the windless lake ; 

And where the aged forest's limbs look hoar, 

Under the leaves which their green garments make. 

They come: 'tis Helen's home, and clean and white, ^^ 

Like one which tyrants spare on our own land 

^ An this passage is punctuated in tive editions ; but Mr. Rowetti reads 

SheUey's and Mm. Shelloy*s editions, icood for woods, which, I have little 

namely with the comma at berrft in- doubt, is a safe emendation. As how- 

■tead of me, htrrft is intransitive and ever the mere absence of a rhyme does 

befall transitive, so that the sense not condemn a passage acconling to 

would stand — " it might well befall the standard of this poem, and vroodt is 

my child and me that the ready lies intrinsically as good as wood, I leave 

of law bereft of all " ; but the sense is it as I find it. 

doubtless—" it might well befall that ' Mrs. Shelley omits steep, no doubt 

the ready lies of Uw bereft my child accidentally, though, by accenting the 

and me of all." ed of thadotrtd, the line still reads as 

' So in SheUey's and all authorita- a full line, without the word steep, 

A a2 
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In some such solitude, its casements bri^t 

Shone through their vine-leaves in the morning son, 

And even within 'twas scarce like Italy. 

And when she saw how all things there were planned, ^ 

As in an English home, dim memory 

Disturbed poor Bosalind: she stood as one 

Whose mind is where his body cannot be. 

Till Helen led her where her child yet slept, 

And said, "Observe, that brow was Lionel's, ^ 

Those lips were his, and so he ever kept 

One arm in sleep, pillowing his head with it 

You cannot see his eyes, they are two weUs 

Of liquid love : let us not wake him yet." 

But Bosalind could bear no more, and wept ^* 

A shower of burning tears, wliich fell upon 

His face, and so his opening lashes shone 

With teai-s unlike his own, as he did leap 
In sudden wonder from his innocent sleep. 

So Rosalind and Helen lived together ^^' 

Tlienceforth, changed in all else, yet friends again, 

Such as they were, when o'er the mountain heather 

They wandered in their youth, through sun and rain. 

And after many years, for human tilings 

Cliange even like the ocean and the wind, ^' 

Her daughter was restored to Rosalind, 

And in their circle thence some Wsitings 

Of joy 'mid their new calm would inter\'ene : 

A lovely child she was, of looks serene, 

And motions which o'er things indifferent shed ^' 

Tlie grace and gentleness from whence they came. 

And Helen's boy grew with her, and they fed 

From the same flowei^s of thought, until each mind 

Like springs which mingle in one flood became, 

And in their union soon their parents saw *** 
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The shadow of the peace denied to them. 

And Rosalind, for when the living stem 

Is cankered in its heart, the tree must fall, 

Died ere her time ; and with deep grief and awe 

The pale survivors followed her remains ^^^ 

Beyond the region of dissolving rains, 

Up the cold mountain she was wont to call 

Her tomb; and on Chiavenna's precipice 

They raised a pyramid of lasting ice. 

Whose polished sides, ere day had yet begun, ^^^ 

Caught the first glow of the unrisen sun, 

The last, when it had sunk ; and thro' the night 

The charioteers of Arctos wheeled round 

Its glittering point, as seen from Helen's home, 

Whose sad inhabitants each year woidd come, ^^* 

With willing steps climbing that rugged height, 

And hang long locks of hair, and garlands bound 

With amaranth flowers, which, in the clime's despite. 

Filled the frore air with unaccustomed light: 

Such flowers, as in the wintry memory bloom 

Of one friend left, adorned that frozen tomb. 



Helen, whose spirit was of softer moidd, 

Wliose sufferings too were less, death slowlier led 

Into the peace of his dominion cold : 

She died among her kindred, being old. 

And know, that if love die not in the dead 

As in the living, none of mortal kind 

Are blest, as now Helen and Eosalind. 



1310 



1315 




LINES 



WRITTEN AMONG THE EUGANEAN HILLS, 



October, 1818. 



JIany a green isle needs must be 
In the deep wide sea of misery, 
Or tlie mariner, worn and wan. 
Never thus coukl vova^'e on 
Day and night, and night and day. 
Drifting on liis dreary way, 
Witli the soh'd darkness black 
Closing round his vessel's track ; 
Wiilst above tlie sunless sky, 
l>ig witli cloiuls, hangs heavily, 
And behind tlie tempest fleet 
llun'ies on with lightning feet, 
liiving sail, and cord, and plank, 
Till the ship has almost drank 
Death from the o'er-brimming deep ; 
And sinks down, down, like that sleep 
AVlien the dreamer seems to be 
AVeltering through eternity ; 
And the dim low line before 
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Of a dark and distant shore 

Still recedes, as ever still 

Longing with divided will, 

But no power to seek or shun, 

He is ever drifted on 

O'er the iinreposing wave 

To the haven of the grave. 

Wliat, if there no friends will greet ; 

AVhat, if there no heart will meet 

His with love' s impatient beat ; 

Wander wheresoever he may, 

Can he dream before that day 

To find refuge from distress 

In friendship's smile, in love's caress ? 

Then 'twill wreak him little woe 

Wliether such there be or no : 

Senseless is the breast, and cold, 

Wliich relenting love would fold ; 

Bloodless are the veins and chill 

Wliich the pulse of pain did fill ; 

Every little living nerve 

Tliat from bitter words did swerv^e 

Round the tortured lips and brow, 

Are like sapless leaflets now^ 

Frozen upon December's bough. 



20 



25 



30 



35 



40 



' Mr. Roeaetti subetitutes for this 
ne 

Is like a Mpleas leaflet now ; 

Dci says in a note that he has " res- 
jed these lines (with some conscious- 
ess of audacity) from the annoying 
rammatical solecism of the original — 

' Erery little living nerve 
Are like npleMi leaflets now.' " 

[r. Swinburne says {Ettayt and 
^udUs, pp. 228-9)— "If the editor 
ads thehcense of such a phrase . . . too 
tnnoying' to be endured by a scholas- 
c sense of propriety, the annoyance 
far keener which will be inflicted on 



others by his substituted reading . . . 
SheUey has indulged in a loose and 
obsolete construction which may or 
may not be defensible ; I should not 
at the present day permit it to myself, 
or condone it in another ; and hafl the 
editor been engaged in the revision of 
a schoolboy's theme, he would cer- 
tainly have done right to correct such 
a phrase, and as certainly would not 
have done wrong to add such further 
correction as he might deem desirable ; 
but the task here undertaken is not 
exactly coin]>arable to the revision of a 
schoolboy '« theme." 
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On the Ixjach of a northern sea 
Which tempests shake eternally, 
As once the wretch there lay to sleep, 
Lies a solitary heap, 
One white skull and seven dry hones. 
On the margin of the stones. 
Where a few grey rushes stand, 
liuundaries of the sea and land : 
Nor is heanl one voice of wail 
lUit the sea-mews, as thev sail 

O'er the billows of the gale ; " 

Or the whirlwind up and down 

Howling, like a slaughtered to\^n), 

When a king in glory rides 

Through the jwmp of fratricides : 

Those unburied bones around ^ 

There is many a mournful sound ; 

Thei-e is no lament for him, 

Like a sunless vaj^our, dim, 

Who once clothed with life and thoui^ht 

What now moves nor murmui*s not. "' 

Ave, many flowerin*^ islands lie 

In the watei*s of wide Agony: 

To such a one this morn was led, 

My bark by soft winds ])iloted : 

'Mid tlie mountains Euganean "'' 

1 stood listening to tlie pa^an, 

Witli which the legioned rooks did hail 

The sun's uprise majestical ; 

(lathering round with wings all hoar, 

Tliro' the dewy mist they soar '^ 

Like grey sliades, till the^ eastern heaven 

' In Shelley's e<lition, the is crm- in someone's idea of regularity ; l*"^ 
troctcd into th', to bnng the line with- Mi-s. ^Shelley refetorcu tAe. I wy "^ 
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Bursts, and then, as clouds of even, 

Flecked with fire and azure, lie 

In the unfathomable sky. 

So their plumes of purple grain, • ^ 

Starred with drops of golden rain, 

Gleam above the sunlight woods. 

As in silent multitudes 

On the morning's fitful gale 

Thro' the broken mist they sail, ^ 

And the vapours cloven and gleaming 

Follow down the dark steep streaming, 

Till all is bright, and clear, and still, 

Eound the solitary hill. 

Beneath is spread like a green sea ^ 

The waveless plain of Lombardy, 

Bounded by the vaporous air. 

Islanded by cities fair ; 

Underneath day's azure eyes 

Ocean's nursling, Venice lies, ^ 

A peopled labyrinth of walls, 

Amphitrite's destined halls, 

Wliich her hoary sire now paves 

With his blue and beaming waves. 

Lo ! the sun upsprings behind, loo 

Broad, red, radiant, half reclined 

On the level (quivering line 

Of the waters crystalline^; 

And before that chasm of light. 

As within a furnace bright, ^^ 

Column, tower, and dome, and spire, 

■ 

stores," because I cannot suppose for of Shelley's favourite item of punc- 

a moment that the contraction wha tuation (the |)ause), I suspect it was 

Shelley's, — the line being quite in his Peacock, who, I am told l)y a friend 

manner without it. I do not know of his, cut out quantities of Shelley's 

who saw the volume through the pauses when revising for press, 

press ; but, from the general scarcity ^ In Shelley's edition, ckry$laUmt. 
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Shine like obelisks of fire, 
rointing with inconstant motion 
Fn>ni the altar of dark ocean 
To the siipphire-tinted skies; 
As the flames of sacrifice 
Fn^ni the marble shrines did rise, 
As to ]>ierce the dome of gold 
Where A]k>11o spoke of old. 



no 



Sun-girt* City, thou hast been 
Ooean*s child, and then his queen; 
Now is come a darker day, 
And thou soon must be his prey. 
If the power that raised thee here 
Hallow so thy water}' bier. 
A less drear ruin then than now, 
With thy conquest-branded brow 
StoopiuiX to the slave of slaves 
Friun thy ihnnio. among the waves 
Wilt tlioii \k\ when the sea-mew 
Flies, as lUiee U^fore it tlew, 
O'er thine isles de]>opulate, 
And all is in its antient state. 
Save wheiv many a j^alaee gate 
With ureen sea-tl»)wei*s overgrown 
Like a nxk ot* i^ean's own, 
To]^j^les o'er the almndoned sea 
As the tides ehanije sulleulv. 
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l-.'.' 



130 



' Xn to this beautiful f|>ithot *M/i-<7»rf, 
I entirely affree with Mr. Swiuhume, 
who says Mr. raljn:Tive*s i»n>|H»sal 
{(roiiirn Tnasurt/, — Notes\ t<» sul»*iti- 
tute »ea-tjirt, " may look jtlausible. but 
the Dew epithet in feeble, iniuleijuate, 
inaccurate. Venice is not a sea-girt 
^ city ; it i>< interlace*! an<l interwoven 
^^ith >*ca, but not ginllcil ; pierce*! 



through with wat<?r, but not ringei! 
aUmt. Soen bv noovt from the Eu- 
pmean height*, clotheii as with the 
very and xisible gK»ry of Italy, it 
might seem to Shelley a city girvlie"! 
with tlie sunlight, as some Nerei«! 
with the arms of the 8un-g«.H!."— 
E^nys and StudUs, p. ll>y. 
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The fisher on his watery way, 

Wandering at the close of day, ^^ 

Will spread his sail and seize his oar 

Till he pass the gloomy shore, 

Lest thy dead should, from their sleej) 

Bursting o'er the starlight deep, 

Lead a rapid masque of death i4o 

O'er the waters of his path. 

Those who alone thy towers behold 

Quivering through aerial gold. 

As I now behold them here, 

Would imagine not they were ^*^ 

Sepulchres, where human forms. 

Like pollution-nourished worms 

To the corpse of greatness cling. 

Murdered, and now mouldering : 

But if Freedom should awake ^^ 

In her omnipotence, and shake 

From the Celtic Anarch's hold 

All the keys of dungeons cold, 

Wliere a liundred cities lie 

Cliained like thee, ingloriously, ^" 

Thou and all thy sister band 

Might adorn tliis sunny land. 

Twining memories of old time 

With new virtues more sublime; 

If not, perish thou and they, leo 

Clouds whicli stain truth's rising day 

By her sun consumed away, 

Earth can spare ye : wliile like flowers. 

In the waste of years and hours. 

From your dust new nations si)ring ^^ 

With more kindly blossoming. 
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Perish — ^let there only be* 

Floating o'er thy hearthless sea 

As the garment of thy sky 

Clothes the world immortally. 

One remembrance, more sublime 

Tlian the tattered pall of time. 

Which scarce hides thy visage wan ; — 

That a tempest-cleaving Swan 

Of the songs* of Albion, 

Driven from his ancestral streams 

By the might of evil dreams, 

Foxmd a nest in thee; and Ocean 

Welcomed him with such emotion 

That its joy grew liis, and sprung 

From liis lips like music flung 

O'er a mighty tlumder-fit 

Chastening terror : — what though vet 

Poesy's unfailing liiver, 

"WHiich thro' Albion winds for ever 

Lashing with melodious wave 

Many a sacred Poet's grave, 

Mourn its latest nursling fled ? 

^^^lat thougli tliou with all thy deatl 

Scarce can for this fame repay 



170 



175 



ISO 



Isi 



r.») 



^ Thi« p«i8sage (lines 167 to 205) 
Rcema t<> have l^een an after- thought. 
Mr. Freilcrick Locker possesses a copy 
of Roml'utd and Helen ^ cCr., containing 
tJie MS. inter}x»lati()u sent after the 
l»oeni had gone to the publisher ; and 
with his kind pennLssion I have fol- 
lowed that in preference to the printed 
text. The variations, though nume- 
rous, are very slight, Ijeing confined to 
matters of pointing and ** capitalling." 
Shelley hoa^ls the passiige thus : 
" After the line^ 

P'rom thy dust shall natiunft spring 
With inure kindly blossoming." 

Doulitless he ipiotcd from memory, 
and luvl no intention of clianging 



your to thy, and new to thuU, in the 
tirst line of the couplet. 

' I cannot but think this wonl s-houl J 
be 8on», not songs. It has alwavj^, a.s 
far as I am aware, l^een print*?d prngn 
and it certainly is songs in Mr. I^x^ker'si 
MS. This, however, is .S4»inewh.u 
hastily written ; and Shellt-y might 
easily have made such a clerical rai>tiike 
as I sus^HJct; but in the al»»ence of anv 
other MS, the text must of wjiu^se re- 
main as it is, — the expression o <«tM 
of the songs of Albion being couceivablf, 
and indeed being considered, by some 
critics with whom I have dis<'iij«i!i'"l 
this jx^int, more pix^bablc thtui u *trd'' 
♦/ the sons if Albion. 
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Aught thine own ? oh, rather say- 
Though thy sins and slaveries foul 
Overcloud a sunlike soul? 
As the gliost of Homer clings 

Eound Scamander's wasting springs ; 195 

As dixinest Shakespeare's might 
Fills Avon and the world \vith light 
Like omniscient power which he 
Imaged 'mid mortality ; 

As the love from Petrarch's um, 200 

Yet amid yon hills doth bum, 
A quenchless lamp by which the heart 
Sees things unearthly; — so thou art 
Mighty spirit — so shall be 
The City that did refuge thee. »5 

Lo, the sun floats up the sky 

Like thought-winged Liberty, 

TiU the universal light 

Seems to level plain and height ; 

From the sea a mist has spread, *^^ 

And the beams of mom lie dead 

On the towers of Venice now, 

Like its glory long ago. 

By the skirts of that grey cloud 

Many-domfed Padua proud ^^^ 

Stands, a peopled solitude, 

'Mid the harvest-shining plain,* 

Where the peasant heaps his grain 

In the gamer of his foe. 

And the milk-white oxen slow *^ 



^ There is no hyphen to connect originally printed, it might mean that 

AaiTfit and fAtntti^ in Shelley's edition ; Padua stood shining plain/y amid the 

and it is poHsible that he inadvertently harvest, whereas I take it Shelley 

omitted it, as he often did ; but I have meant that she stood amid the plain 

HUppUod it because, as the line was which was shining with harvest. 
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With the purple vintage strain. 

Heaped upon the creaking wain, 

That the brutal Celt may swill 

Drunken sleep with savage will ; 

And the sickle to the sword «5 

Lies unchanged, though many a lord. 

Like a weed whose shade is poison. 

Overgrows this region's foison,^ 

Sheaves of whom are ripe to come 

To destruction's harvest home : w> 

Men must reap the things they sow, 

Force from force must ever flow, 

Or worse ; but 'tis a bitter woe 

That love or reason cannot change 

Tlie despot's rage, the slave's revenge. 05 

Padua, thou within whose walls 
Those mute guests at festivals, 

Sou and ifotlier, Death and Sin, 

riaved at dice for Ezzeliu, 

Till Death cried, "I win, I win!" 240 

And Sin cursed to lose the wager, 

But Death promised, to assuage her, 

That he would petition for 

Her to be made Vice-Emperor, 

When the destined years were o'er, j+s 

Over all l>etween the Po 

And the eastern Alpine snow. 

Under the miditv Austrian. 

Sin smiled so as Sin only can. 

And since that time, aye, long before, 250 

P>otli have ruled from shore to shore, 

That incestuous pair, who follow 

Tyrants as the sun the swallow, 

^ Printe<l foizou in Sliclley's e<lition. 
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As Eepentance follows Crime, 

And as changes follow Time. sss 

In thine halls the lamp of learning, 

Padua, now no more is burning; 

Like a meteor, whose wild way 

Is lost over the grave of day, 

It gleams betrayed and to betray : 200 

Once remotest nations came 

To adore that sacred flame. 

When it lit not many a hearth 

On this cold and gloomy earth : 

Now new fires from antique light ws 

Spring beneath the wide world's might; 

But their spark lies dead in thee, 

Trampled out by tyranny. 

As the Non^'ay woodman quells. 

In the depth of piny dells, 270 

One light flame among the brakes. 

While the boundless forest sliakes, 

And its mighty trunks are torn 

By the fire thus lowly bom : 

Tlie spark beneath his feet is dead, rs 

He starts to see the flames it fed 

Howling through the darkened sky 

With a myriad tongues victoriously. 

And sinks dovm in fear: so thou, 

O Tyranny ,1 beholdest now «o 

Light around thee, and tliou hearest 

Tlie loud flames ascend, and fearest: 

Crrovel on tlie earth: aye, hide 

In tlie dust thy puri)le pride! 

Noon descends around me now : ms 

' Tjfrannif with a Hmall t in SheUey'n ctlitiou. 
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'Tis tlie noon of autumn's glow, 

Wlien a soft and purple mist 

I^ike a vajwrous amethyst. 

Or an air-clissolvM star 

Mingling light and fragrance, far 290 

From the curved horizon's bound 

To tlie iK)int of heaven's profound, 

Fills the overflowing sky ; 

And the plains that silent lie 

Underneath, the leaves unsodden aw 

WHiere the infant frost has trodden 

Witli his moming-wingM feet, 

Wliose bright print is gleaming yet; 

And the red and golden vines. 

Piercing with their trellised lines 300 

The rough, dark-skirted wilderness; 

The dun and bladed grass no less. 

Pointing from this hoary tower 

In the windless air ; the flower 

(Jlimmering at my feet ; the line 3<»5 

Of the olive-sandalled Apennine 

111 the south dimly islanded ; 

And tlie Alps, whose snows are sju'ead 

High between the clouds and sun ; 

And of living things each one ; 310 

And my spirit which so long 

Darkened this swift stream of song, 

Interpenetrated lie 

By the glory of the sky : 

Be it love, light, harmony, 315 

Odour, or the soul of all 

Which from heaven like dew doth fall, 

Or the mind which feeds tliis verse 

Peopling the lone universe. 
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Noon descends, and after noon sso 

Autumn's evening meets me soon, 

Leading the infantine moon, 

And that one star, which to her 

Almost seems to minister 

Half the crimson light slie brings S26 

From the sunset's radiant springs : 

And the soft dreams of the mom, 

(Which like winged winds had borne 

To that silent isle, which lies 

'Mid remembered agonies, sso 

The frail bark of this lone being,) 

Pass, to other sufferers fleeing, 

And its ancient pilot, Pain, 

Sits beside the helm again. 

Other flowering isles must be «» 

In the sea of life and agony : 

Other spirits float and flee 

O'er tliat gulph : even now, perhaps. 

On some rock the wild wave wraps. 

With folded wings they waiting sit 540 

For my bark, to pilot it 

To some calm and blooming cove. 

Where for me, and those I love. 

May a windless bower be built. 

Far from passion, pain, and guilt, jws 

In a dell 'mid lawny hills. 

Which the wild sea-murmur fills. 

And soft sunshine, and the sound 

Of old forests echoing round. 

And the light and smell diWne sm 

Of all flowers that breathe and shine : 

We may live so happy there. 

That the spirits of the air, 

n li 
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Envyinj^ us, may even entice 

To our healing paradise sw 

The jMilhiting multitude ; 

But their rage would he subdued 

r>v timt clime divine aiul calm, 

And the winds whose wings rain balm 

On the uplifted soul, and leaves *» 

Under which the bright sea heaves; 

While each breathless interv^al 

In their whisperings musical 

Tlie inspired soul supplies 

With its own deep melodies, 36* 

And the love which heals all strife 

Circling, like the breath of life. 

All things in that sweet abode 

With its own mild brotherhood : 

They, not it woidd change ; and soon sto 

Every sprite beneath the moon 

Would repcMit iii^ envy vain, 

And tlio (»arth grow young again. 



HYMN 



TO 



INTELLECTUAL BEAUTY.^ 



1. 

The awful sliadow of some unseen Power 
Floats tho* unseen amongst^ us, — visiting 
Tliis various world with as inconstant wing 
As summer winds that creep from flower to flower, — 
Like moonbeams that behind some piny mountain shower. 



' ThiB poem WM published in T^eEx' 
aminer for 19 JaDuary, 1817 (No. 473), 
having l)een, as the Editor remarka, 
"originally announced under the 
signature of the Eljin KnighC* In the 
meantime the authorship had become 
known to the editor ; and t-he poem 
was duly signed, on its appearance, 
with the name Pkrct B. Shkllkt. 
I suspect that Shelley read a proof of 
this poem before it appeared in The 
Examimtr, or else that it was pretty 
correctly pr in te<l from a very careful 
copy. The punctuation is wholly dif- 
ferent in system from that of the 
versi(m in the Rittalind and I/eft-n 
volume ; and, referring to the remark 
made in a former note (p. 861) as to 
Peacock's practice of removing the 
pauses so constantly used by Shelley, 
it should be observed that this Hymn, 
as printed in The JSxaminer, has no 
lens than twenty-one pauses in it, 
while the other vervion has not a single 



one left, the whole being replaced by 
more orthodox points. Moreover Shel- 
ley was in England whon the Esuiminfr 
version appeared, while, from the 
preface to the Romlind volume, it 
would seem that he did not even know 
the Hymn was to be in that volume, 
— so that he is not likely to have pre- 
pared that version. On the whole 
therefore, I think it safer to give the 
earlier version, which presents no im- 
)K>rtant difference from the other, 
except in thiM matter of punctuation, 
and in the few jmrticulars 8])ecified 
in the following notes. Mrs. Shelley 
tells us in her note on Poems of 1816 
that the Ilymn "was conceived dur- 
ing his voyage round the Lake [of 
Geneva] with Lord n}T<in." 

'In the version of 1819, amonff, 
instead of amonyat^— one {K>int in 
which that version seems to me prefer- 
able to the other, — more Shelley-like 
in instinct for sound. 
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It visits with inconstant glance 
Each human heart and countenance ; 

Like hues and harmonies of evening, — 

Like clouds in starlight widely spread, — 

Like memory' of music fled, — 

Like aught that for its grace may be 

Dear, and yet dearer for its mystery. 



Si)irit of Beauty, that dost* consecrate 

AVilh thine own hues all thou dost shine upon 
Of human thought or form, — where art thou gone ? 

Why dost thou pass away and leave our state. 

This dim vast vale of tears, vacant and desolate? 
Ask whv the sunlijrlit not for ever 
Weaves rainbows o'er von mountain river. 

Why au<;ht shouhl fail and fade that once is shewn, 
Whv feiir and divam^ and death and birth 
Cast on tlie davh'jjjht of this earth 
Sucli gloom, — why man has such a scope 

V(^r love and liat<\ drspondency and hope ? 

Xo voice from some sublimer world liath ever 
To sage or poet those responses given — 
Therefore the names of Demon, Ghost, and Heaven, 
Remain the records of their vain endeavour, 
Frail spells — whose uttered charm might not avail to sever, 
From all we hear and all we see, 
I)oul)t, chance, and mutability. 
Thv light alone — like mist o'er mountains driven. 



^ In The A'jrawn'/ur, cfoxt ; but doth ing MS. variation in this line,— <*^ 
in the HoMfilind and Jfdtn yohxmc. and jxiin for fair and dreamy"^ 

' Mr. Garnet t t^-lls me nn intoropt- shown by Sir Percy Shelley's MS. 
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Or music by the night wind sent, 
Thro' strings of some still instrument, 
Or moonlight on a midnight stream, 
Gives grace and truth to life's unquiet dieam. 

Love, Hope, and Self-esteem, like clouds depart 
And come, for some uncertain moments lent. 
Man were immortal, and omnipotent. 
Didst thou, unknown and awful as thou art. 
Keep with thy glorious train firm state within his heart. 

Thou messenger of sympathies, 

That wax and wane in lovers'* eyes — 
Thou — that to human thought art^ nourishment, 

Like darkness to a dying flame! 

Depart not as thy shadow came. 

Depart not — ^lest the grave should be, 
Like life and fear, a dark reality. 

5. 

While yet a boy I sought for ghosts, and sped 

Thro* many a listening chamber, cave and ruin, 
. And starlight wood, with fearful steps pursuing 
Hopes of high talk with the departed dead. 
I called on poisonous names with which our youth is fed, 

I was not heard — I saw them not — 

When musing deeply on the lot 
Of life, at that sweet time when winds are wooing 

All vital things that wake to bring 

News of birds and blossoming, — 



\ Mr. Ckumett tells me this stanza is stead of lorert\ 

not in the original draft. ' In the Rotalind and Hden Ter- 

* In both the Examiner version and sion, we read art for art, 
that of 1819, this word is lortrt in- 
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Sudden, lliy shadow fell on me ; 
1 shrieked, and cla.si>ed my hands in ecstasy!* 

«. 

1 voweil that I would dedicate my powers 
To thee and tliine — have I not kept the vow ? 
With Umting heart and streaming eyes, even now 
I call the ])hantoms of a thousand hours 
Kich from liis voiceless grave : they have in visioned bowers 

Of studious zeal or love's* delight 

Outwatclied with me tlie enWous night — 
They know tliat never joy illumed my brow 

Unlinked with hope that thou wouldst free 

This world from its dark slavery, 

That thou — O awful Loveliness, 
Wouldst give whatever these words cannot express.* 



' Sju'lt ixtmif ill iM.th vei>u»nH. 

* NN'o rciul ^^>vrs insU-iul of lovtij 
Inith in the \ti>ioii printed in The 
Kxaiuiiur, and in tliat publi^l^^.'<l with 
J{(>fni/iii(i and /ftini. 

^ Tliero can \>e l»ut little doubt that 
thefe two stiinziis (f* and ♦>) have re- 
ference to the Siune awakening of 
Shelley's 8j>irit to its suMinio nii:*si«»n, 
referred to in ant »t her ptiHSiige of like 
aiit<»biograj»hic value, namely stanzan 
3, 4, an<l 5 «>f the I>edioation to Laon 
and Ci/thna (up. lO'J and lO.i). In a 
ixitte on thoHe utan/jw the *|ue>*tion 
whether the awakruing Wiu< at Ktou 
or at I'ri'ntfor*! is n,ferred to; suul 
whiehevt-r ln' the coireot version an 
to i>eri()d and l«Kality in that ciwe in 
also oirnrt at< to this. The pa.s.sjige 
in Sir .John Hennit-'s Aiitobiognij^hy 
alluded to tlu-re seems to me t<» corre- 
spond .-till nit. re .strikingly with tliese 
two stanziui of th«^ Hymn than with 
the \ersion of the sjime sj>iritual 
eituati<^n in the l>ediration; and I 
have iheref*»re re.«<ervi^i the following 
extract from the Anttibiogmphy a« 
more fitting to Ix? given liere than 
there : — ** During the time tliat 1 wjix 



there the iiiiwt remarkable scholar 
was the celebnited [K»et Percy Bysshe 
Shelley, who waa tlien al>uiit twelve 
or thirteen (a« far ac; I crni remember), 
and even at that early age exhibited 
cont»iderable poetical talent, accom- 
paniwl by a violent and extremely 
excitable temper, which manifested 
itself in all kinds of eccentricitiee. 
...His imagination was always ruvinff 
upon something romantic and ex* 
tniordinary, such tus spirits, fairies, 
lighting, volciiuoes, kc, and he not 
unfre<iueiitly astonished hia school- 
fellows by blowing u}> the lK>imdary 
J filings of the playgnmud with gun- 
powder, also the lid of his desk in the 
mitldle of sch<M)ltime, to the great 
surprise' of r)r. Greenlaw himself and 
the whole sch<H>l. In fact, at tinw* 
he wjiK considere<l U) l»e almost iijH^n 
the bonlers of insanity ; vet v^ith all 
this, when treatetl with kindness, he 
was very amiable, noble, high-spirited, 
and generous ; he useii to write verse, 
Knglish and Latin, with cH)nsiderable 
facility, and att4une<l a high jKisitionin 
the scho<il iK'fore he left for Kton, where 
I undeitstand, he was equally, if not 
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The day becomes more solemn and serene 
When noon is past — tliere is a harmony 
In autumn, and a lustre in its sky, 

AVhich thro' the summer is not heard or se(ui, 

As if it could not be, as if it had not been ! 
Tlius let thy power, which like the truth 
Of nature on my passive youth 

Descended, to my onward life supply 
Its calm — ^to one who worships thee, 
And every form containing thee,^ 
Whom, Spirit fiiir, thy spells did l)iiid 

To fear himself, and love all himian kind. 



more, extraordinary and eccentric.*' 
In reading this beside the two stanzas 
in the Hymn^ allowance must of course 
be made for the diflference between a 
jtoet's conception of incidents in his 
sensitive and jienecuted boyhood, and 
another man's conception of those 
same incidents as seen by a school- 
feUow, who probably, like most of the 
schoolfeUows that any of us can recall, 
would have no sTmpathy whatever 
with a boy like SheUey. The dryly 
recorded fact that he wrote " verse, 
Knglish and Latin, with considerable 
£scility,** is probably the best corro- 
borative evidence we can get of that 
▼owed service to the spirit of Intel - 
lectuid Beauty recorded by the poet 
in the words 



I Towed that I would dodicate my powers 
To tluM aud thiue. 

' The repetition here of the word 
Mee, instead of finding a rhyme, is 
highly significant of deliberate inten- 
tion, and certainly tends to confirm 
the xdew expressed in some of the 
notes on analogous and similar in- 
stances throughout Laon and Cythnay 
that it is not safe to regard such oases 
as "metric irregularities." In this 
case there could have been no possible 
difficulty (as there sometimes would 
be in the complex stanzas of Laon 
and Cythna) ; and I should look u|K)n 
it as ahnost certain that here, at all 
events, the re])etition of the wonl was 
well considered with regard to efiect. 
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SONNET.* 

OZYMANDIAS. 

I MET a traveller from an antique land 
Who said : Two vast and trunkless legs of stone 
Stand in the desart. Near them, on the sand, 
Half sunk, a shattered visage lies, whose frown. 
And wrinkled lip, and sneer of cold command, 
Tell that its sculptor well those passions read 
Which yet survive, stamped on these lifeless things. 
The hand that mocked them and the heart that fed : 
And on the pedestal these words appear : 
" Jly name is Ozymandias, king of kings : 
Look on my works, ye ^li^'lity, and despair !" 
Xothiii;^ beside remiiiiis. Enuud the decay 
Of lliat colossal wreck, boundless and bare 
The lonci and level sands stretch far away. 



* In Mr. 'Slu\d\ct<m'ii »'>hcllfy and I/is 
Writin'j» (Vol. 11, p. 71^ wo are told 
that Shelley, Keats, and Leigh Hunt 
" tried to excel eath other in writinii^ 
a Bonnet on the Nile ;" and he .idd.s 
tliat Shellry's Oziftnanilias ** \v;u* «)ne 
of th se." He give.s no aiithorit y for 
this latter Btateinent ; an<l I presume 
it restH upon the fart that Lord 
Houghton, in liir* A//V, lytttcrs, and 
Literary Jicmaiug of John Keats, ap- 
]K*ndH the Ozymandins Sonnet, with 
thoBe of Keatfl and Hunt, to the 
letter in which Koat^ re«'ount** the 



friendly strife. Lord Houghton (VoL 
1, p. 9i») merely intniduct-rt the three 
Sonnets with the words, " These are 
the three sonnets on the Nile here 
alludtnl to, and very oharactt'ristic 
thev are." At all events it is U> be 
remarked that this is not a sonnet on 
the Nile, and that, among the I^^^igh 
Hunt MSS. phuHi<l at my disposal by 
Mr. Townshend Maver. there w a 
sonnet in Shelley's handwriting ad- 
dressed " To the Nile, * — which will 
duly appear in this edition of his 
works. 
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I. 

Further Particulars as to " Laon and Cythna," usually 
KNOWN AS "The Eevolt of Islam." 

In the note forming page 80 of the present vohime I 
have set down the outline of what is known to me concern- 
ing the bibliography of Shelley's longest work, Laon and 
Cj/thna, or, as it is usually called. The Revolt of Islam; 
but the whole history of the transaction whereby Laxm 
and Cythna became The Revolt of Islam is so remarkable 
that I have thought it desirable to give in an appendix 
fuller details of a transformation which is, as far as I am 
aware, without parallel in the history of literature. 

The late Thomas Love Peacock's version of this affair 
(valuable in \'irtue of his known intimacy with the poet, 
and also on account of the character which he has generally 
l)ome for unswer\'ing veracity^), first appeared in Fraser*s 
Magazine for January, 1860, in one of a series of papers 



' I am of course not unaviiure of the 
bearing which my friend Mr. Qamett'H 
masterly examination of some of 
Peacock's statements may be held to 
have on this word ; but I can imagine 
that those statements may $eem sus- 
picious, and yet have been made in 



l>erfect good faith. They form no 
l>art of the present subject ; but who- 
ever wishes to go into the question of 
Peacock's veracity should cousiUt the 
3rd vol. of his Work$y and Mr. Oar- 
nett's Bdici of ShdUy, 
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mi ^lelley which liave since been reprinted 
antbor's collected wotIcb, and which are full of 
and intereating details. According to Kiic-cick, 
wrote Loon and Cj/thna " chiefly on a ^M on 
prominunce in Bisliun Wood, when )ic 
mornings with a bUnk book and a ix^iicil 
statement does not diverge materially fn>m Uiat 
Shelley, in her note on Th* Smolt of Idam, tliat ' 
was written in his boat, as it floated under 
groves of Bislmm, or during toanderingt in the migi 
countTy." Peacock's account goes on thnB:— 

" This work when completed was print eii iin<ler 
of Zatm and Cjfthna. In this poem he Iind a 
expression of his opinions, moral, political, anil 
beyond the bounds of discretion. The u-rror 
those days of persecution of the press, tiie porusal 
book inspired in Mr. Oilier, the publisher, induced 
solicit the ftltemtion of many passages which he hud 
Shelluy was for some time inflexible ; hut Mr. OHi 
refiiHiil tn jiulilifh the poem as it was, iiaeknl by 
advice of all liin friends, induced him to submit to 
retniittHl tjlianges. JIany leaves were canct'Ued, and it 
finally pubUahed as The lievolt of I^am. Of Laon 
Cylhnn only three copies hud gone forth. One of tJ 
had found its wity to The Quarterly lirrit-w, and tlia 
opportunity was readily seized of pouring out on it one of 
tlie most malignant eifusions* of the odium theolotfiamt 
that ever appeareil even in those days, and in that 
periodical." 

On this paragraph I have to observe (1) that altered 
passages of the poem are marked in pencil in the copy boit'i 
which the text lias been editetl in tlie pri'-cnt volum*,* « 

. "rh8«rtiolemr*tQ,«rteWj»ci«» mu in wich nuttten it km* b* iM 
u (rt lu) intruuic value or imtwrtaoce that it ia in No. 43 (Saptambv, lUL 
wtatmwr; but for tlio« who are ouri- * S«m apptudix II, on Uiat eopr- 
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that I presume that to be the copy marked by Mr. Oilier ; and 
(2) that the expression " induced to submit to the required 
changes" seems to me to correspond exactly with all we 
know of the matter. There is a slight variation of phrase 
in the Shelley Memorials (p. 83), where Shelley is described 
as " convinced of the propriety of making certain altera- 
tions : " convinced of the need he no doubt was, for the 
alternative was a desperate one ; but there is nothing in 
his subsequent history to countenance the idea that he 
regarded Loon and Cyihna as in any way offensive. 
Indeed, when The Quarterly Review^ returned after the 
lapse of over forty years, in a milder spirit, to the attack 
on Shelley, in regard to this poem, Peacock* added the 
following supplementary account of the afifair : — " Mr. Oilier 
positively refused to publish the poem as it was, and 
Shelley had no hope of another publisher. He for a long 
time refused to alter a line : but his friends finally pre- 
vailed upon him to submit. Still he could not, or would 
not, sit down by liimself to alter it, and the whole of the 
alterations were actually made in successive sittings of 
what I may call a literary committee. He contested the 
proposed alterations step by step : in the end, sometimes 
adopting, more frequently modifying, never originating, and 
always insisting that his poem was spoiled." For the rest, 
I cannot do better than quote some observations made in 
Notes and Queries (for April 12, 1862) by that acute and 
indefatigable Shelley-student Mr. Denis Florence Mac- 
Carthy : he says — 

" If Mr. Peacock is correct in stating that only three 
copies of Laon and Cythna had gone forth, the fate of these 
three is easily accounted for. * One,' as Mr. Peacock says, 
and as is evident both from the heading and the notes of 
the article referred to, * found its way to Tfie Quarterly 

> No. 220, October, 1861. * Fram-*$ Magazine, March, 1862. 
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Retnetc* Anotlier was certainly sent to Godwin, as we 
have a letter of Shelley's dated December 11th, 1817 (three 
weeks before the poem came out under its new title of The 
Revolt of Islam), in reply to one of Godvrin's, in which he 
says, *I listened with deference and self-suspicion to your 
censures of Laon and Cythna*^ The third there can be 
no doubt was sent to Thomas Moore, 'whose most kind 
and encouraging letter on the subject of the poem,' Shelley 
had *just received' when writing to his publisher, Mr. 
OUier on the same day. This identical copy, with * From 
the Author,' in Shelley's large bold hand-writing on the 
fly-leaf, is now in the Moore Library, Boyal Irish Academy, 
Dawson Street, Dublin, where the poet's books have found 
an honoured resting place, owing to the liberality of Mrs. 
Moore. Moore's library contains also the original edition 
of Tlu Revolt of Islam, but without any inscription from 
the author. I have looked carefully through both these 
volumes to see whether they contained any pencil marks 
by Moore, or any notes of admiration, condemnation, or 
pmtestation, from wliicli we could infer wlietber his 'most 
kind and eiicounij^ing letter' in acknowledgment was con- 
fined merely to the literary execution of the poem. I 
have, however, found none. It is quite pliiin notwith- 
standing, that Shelley wished the friglitened publisher to 
suppose tliat Moore miglit be considered in favour of the 
appearance of the poem in its original form. 

"That Mr. Peacock's statement is strictly true is there- 
fore extremely probable;- but that more copies were made 
up tlian the three tliat * had gone forth ' at the time of 
the publisher's objection to the further issue of the poem. 



* Sic in the ShelUy Metnorialt^ p. the fact that, in The Examiner for 

85 ; but Mrs. Shelley, who gave the 30 Noveml^er, 1817, an extract from 

Barae letter in her second edition of Laon and Cf/thna appeared ? The 

1 839, makes Shelley refer to the poem pai^sage quot<jd was one of tho€^ after- 

as Tlie Revolt of Islam. wards motiified. 

" Is not a fourth copy indicated by 



irirniEK i^akticilahs a^^ to i.aox and i ytiixa. :\S:\ 

and that these copies are now stealing into the market, is 
l)eyon(l all doubt. Before alluding to the analysis which 
I have made of the differences existing between Laon and 
Cythna, and Tlie Revolt of Islam, I may state that I have 
obtained two uncut copies of Laon and Cythna within the 
last six montlis from different London booksellers, neither 
of whom, however, could assist me in my inquiries as to 
the way in which original copies of this poem are now 
getting into circulation, or as to their probable nimiber. 
That the nimiber must be exceedingly small is, I think, 
evident from the parsimony almost with which the disa- 
greeable process of cancelling the oflTending pages was 
carried out, and the eagerness with which every printed 
scrap of the original sheets that was admissible was turned 
to use in the making up of the new volume. An amusing 
instance of this may be seen in the list of * Errata,' which 
is the same in both volumes. In the process of cancelling 
the peccant pages, some of these errors were however 
corrected ; but tlie reader of The Revolt of Islam is, never- 
theless, called upon to forgive mistakes that no longer 
exist (as at pp. 90 and 264), except in Laon and Cythna; 
and at p. 182 line 12, the * these' of Laon and Cythna, is 
requested to l)e read * those ' in the list of errata to The 
Revolt of Mam, Wliile in the text itself, the word ' thou,' 
which is different from eitlier, is silently adopted." 

The foregoing paragraph of Mr. MacCarthy's opens up 
the question of the rarity of uncancelled copies of Laon 
and Cythna; and I may as well state at once that their 
extreme rarity is a pure fiction. I could enumerate a 
dozen or two of copies existing within the circle of my own 
knowledge; and I am acquainted with two London book- 
sellers each of whom assures me that he some years ago 
bought and sold again a bundle of 25 copies done up in 
boards, and being, positively, the uncancelled Laon and 
Cythna, These fifty copies (and one of the two booksellers 
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is not sure that his bundle alone did not consist of fifty), 
were bought for sixpence a copy and sold in the ordinary 
retail way at about half-a-crown a copy; and it is very 
improbable that any of them have since perished ; so 
that they may be confidently expected to "steal into the 
market " some time or other. Moreover, Mr. Robert 
Browning, who has an unusually accurate memory for 
details, tells me that, when he was a youth, he met, in 
his wanderings about London, with a small bookseller who 
had for sale a large pile of copies "in quires," and that 
these were certainly Laon and Cythna, uncancelled. Of 
course it is possible that these copies in quires were after- 
wards made up into the identical two bimdles in boards 
already mentioned ; but I very much doubt this, because 
there was no market to induce a chance owner to make 
up " quire stock " of any book of Shelley's, even as lata as 
twenty years ago; and we may better account for those 
two bundles in lx)ards on the hypothesis that they were 
made up in 1817. It is very likely that the impetuous 
poet had given orders for a large number to be sent out for 
review immediate/ 1/, and tliat these were made up as soon 
as the book was i)rinted ; and I suspect that all Peacock's 
" three copies " (very likely there were more) were sent out 
specially by Slielley himself; — that, before the "review copies" 
were despatched by. the publisher, the doubts and fears so 
momentous to the prospects of the book arose in Mr. OUier's 
mind ; and that, wlien finally that gentleman had carried his 
point, and had got into existence the mutilated Revolt of Islam, 
the " review copies " of Laon and Cythna were laid aside 
because it was not sure that thev would be wanted at all, 
and it would have been more troublesome to carry out the 
cancelling process with them than with the " quire stock." 
That no such copies ever could have been wanted to sup- 
ply the demand for the original edition of The Revolt of 
Islam,, we know, — for " quire str)ck " of the uncancelled 
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book was still in existence in 1829, when, as stated in the 
note on page 80 of this volume, the book was reissued 
with a new title-page by a different publisher, whose 
copies are sometimes Revolt of Islam, and sometimes Laon 
and Cythna uncancelled except as regards the title-page. 

The " parsimony " referred to by Mr. MacCarthy as 
characterizing the process of " cancelling the offending 
pages " does not, as it seems to me, affect the question of 
the original book's scarcity at all; and indeed I tliink 
there was ratlier carelessness than parsimony, — a failure to 
observe that a fresh list of errata shoidd have been printed 
when some of the errors in the list had been corrected. 
There could be no motive of economy, for instance, in not 
correcting the errors specified in the list when they 
happened to be on a leaf that was being cancelled on 
other grounds ; and in some instances Shelley himself, in 
making a change to meet Air. Ollier's views, failed to 
correct on the same leaf a flagrant error which had 
already been detected and provided for in the list of errata : 
he would, I presume, if he thought about it, take it as a 
matter of course that the corrections in that list would be 
made without further instructions, when they happened to 
have reference to a leaf that was cancelled. For example, 
in the very case quoted by Mr. MacCarthy (p. 383) of 
thou instead of those being substituted for these, — turning 
to Shelley's revised copy, I find that, when he had altered 
stanza VIII of Canto VIII, to get rid of " God " and " his 
red hell's undying snakes", he made a connection in the 
pointing of stanza IX, not referred to in the list of errata, 
but did not touch stanzas X and XI, which, being on the 
same leaf, were also to be reprinted, and for which three 
corrections were provided in the list of errata. That one 
of those corrections was wrongly made, namely by insert- 
ing thou instead of those, I take as one indication, in 

addition to those noted elsewhere, that proofs of the cancel- 

c c 
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leaves were sent to Slielley : I imagine that in this ease, 
after 8eein«{ that ** God " and " his red hell's nndving 
snakes", had duly given place to "this Power" and 
"deepest hell and deathless snakes," he turned the leaf 
over and found the corrections from the list of errata 
were not made, — ^that he made them, — and that his th4>$e 
was, as it well might be, mistaken for thou. In fact, I 
do not see how the mistake could have occurred if the 
corrections had been done from the list ; and variations in 
the result of his seeing proofs of the cancel-leaves would 
easily occur through his reading some through, and merely 
Attending to what was altered in others. Thus he cannot 
liave looked very closely at the cancel-leaf including 
stanza X of Canto XII ; for, in the second line of that 
stanza, loaves was reprinted, although streams was substituted 
in the list of errata. 

Mr. MacCarthy seems to assume that the object of par- 
simony in sucli a matter would be to turn as many copies 
of Loon a tiff Cf/thna as possible into copies of T7ie lievolt 
of Islom ; but in fact tlie object of parsimony would be to 
make up as few copies as povssible, just enough to keep 
pace with the demand, and to hold the " quire stock " of 
the ori«_;inal book unnuitilated in readiness for anv future 
demand. A thousand copies of Laon and Cythna would 
have been a very moderate numl)er for Shelley to have 
printed : two liundrcd and fifty would have been a large 
number for the j)ublis]ier to have cancelled and bound; 
and a resiihie of seven hundred and fifty copies would 
in the natural course of things remain in quires in Mr. 
Ollier's warehouse, or at tlie printer's, with the cancel-leaves 
done up separately. That some such thing must have 
happened is shewn by the fact, already dwelt upon, of the 
original book turning up again in 1829. 

One of the inconveniences of the frequent occurrence of 
Laon and Cythna text uncancelled in the 1829 edition called 



-^ v'"" 
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Tlic lievolt of Islam y is that you have only to remove the 
new title-page and insert a fac-simile of the original title- 
page, to produce an apparently genuine copy of Laon and 
Cythna, I have such a copy in my possession ; but of 
course such copies do not have the fly-title Zaon and Cythna 
with the quotation from Pindar, which would not have fitted 
in with Mr. Brooks's new title-page of 1829. The exist- 
\» ence of these made-up copies may perhaps account for Mr. 
MacCarthy's statement that that fly-title does not occur in 
Laon and Cythna, which means, I presume, that it is not 
in either of the copies he consulted. It is, however, in my 
genuine copy, though of course not in the made-up one 
with fac-simile title. But tliis fly-title is likely enough to 
be missing from even genuine copies of a book so care- 
lessly printed and put together ; for it is printed on a 
separate leaf, with a separate signature dy and comes in 
between two complete sheets, — unfortunately at that point 
where the Eoman numerals of the preliminary matter end, 
80 that its absence does not make an obvious hiatus. 

The daring idea of altering this book by means of a few 
cancel-leaves probably arose from the mechanical facilities 
which accident seems to have presented, in the mode of 
setting the book up ; and these same facilities have since 
told in favour of all sorts of bibliographical mystifications. 
The book being uniformly set throughout, without foot-notea 
or head-lines, and with two stanzas on ever}' page, except 
the pages at the beginning of cantos, wliich have but one 
stanza, the process of removing certain stanzas was quite 
simple, and the change of title only involved cancelling 
two leaves instead of reprinting the book, as it would have 
been necessary to do had the title been printed, according 
to custom, at the head of every page. Here, the pages 
were simply nimil)ered at the centre of the top, and did as 
well for one title as another ; and had it not been for that 

fatal circumstance, it is doubtful whether there would have 

o c 2 
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been aiiy alteration whatever: it was the ease with wliich 
the lKX)k was convertible that prol>ably weighed with 
Slielley to induce him to give way; and I cannot con- 
ceive that he would have consented to waste the whole 
issue of a lxK)k into which he had poured so much of his 
heart. The publisher's requirements must have seemed 
much more formidable had they not been rounded off 
with the specious consideration, "all can be managed by., 
printing twenty-eight fresh leaves"; and but for this it 
seems to me Shelley would have been m6re likely to adopt 
the alternative of the withdrawal of Mr. Ollier's name 
from tlie i)ublication, — damaging as that would have been. 
It sliould be borne in mind that it was at Shelley's ex- 
pense, and not at Mr. Ollier's, that the book was printed; 
and it is doubtful whether Shelley at that time could have 
commanded funds for printing (too such volumes one after 
the other ; and the earnestness of his letters to Godwin 
and Mr. Oilier on tlie subject of this poem leave no room 
for tlie suj)])usiti(>n that he would on any account have 
lot it ]u'risli. To CJodwiii lie vSays, " I felt the preoarious- 
iiess of niv litV', and I eii^^aged in this task, resolved to 
leave some record of myself. Much of what the volume 
contains was written with the same feelin<][, as real, thouirh 
not so pro])hctic, as the communications of a dying man"; 
and further on he speaks of the poem as having grown "as 
it were * from the a}j:onv and M<hk1v sweat ' of intellectual 
travail." 

A poem with such a genesis was not one to be readily 
given up by its author, or compromised by a withdrawal 
from publication, of which the consequences are thus de- 
scribed by Shelley in his letter to the publisher (Shellej/ 
Mcmoricds, p. 81): "You do your best to condemn my 
book before it is given forth, because you publish it, and 
then withdraw ; so that no other bookseller will publish it, 
because one has already rejected it. You must be aware 
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of the great injury which you prepare for me. If I had 
never consulted your advantage, my book would have had 
a fair hearing. But now it is first published, and then the 
publisher, as if the author had deceived him as to the 
contents of the work — and as if the inevitable consequence 
of its publication would be ignominy and punishment — and 
as if none should dare to touch it or look at it — retracts, 
at a period when nothing but the most extraordinary and 
unforeseen circumstances can justify his retraction." 

It may perhaps be fanciful, but in the very painful 
earnestness of Shelley's utterances concerning this poem, I 
seem to discern a key to the extreme corruption of the 
text and its striking inconsistency in those minor details 
into which I have gone so fully in my notes to the text. 
The state of Shelley's mind as described by himself was 
such as would correspond with a very rapid and inaccurate 
manuscript,^ and at the same time with a feverish desire to 
see the book printed accurately, which he could only, he 
would think, secure by revising it for tlie press himself. 
Anyone who has had much to do with printers will realize 
at once the result of handing over Shelley's manuscript to 
a printer with strict instructions to " follow copy," that is 
to print it verbatim, literatim, and point for point, and 
to leave the revision to the author. For those who have 
not had much to do with printers, let it be stated that the 
manuscript would in such a case (as in any other) be 
divided among several compositors, that some of them 
would " follow coi)y " strictly, and that others would per- 
sistently disregard any such instruction, and correct the 
author wherever they thought him wrong : here I speak 
from positive experience, having never yet known a staff 
of compositors without its due proportion of men who 
would not " follow copy." Then again, although in strict- 

' Indeed the maniii$cri[>t fragnients alrefidy mentioned are certainly any- 
of Loon and VjfUtna which I have thing but careful or conisistent. 
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nesB the printer's reader, who goes over the whole of the 
pro(^ vitii the inanuseript, should see that the proofs an 
" according to copy," the fact is that tliis is seldom if t-ver 
BcrapnlooBly done when the instructions are to " fullow 
0(^7 " and let the author revise, — it being assumed tlial 
JU tvill find out all the deviations from his inanuscTi^ft 

Kow Um origiiul edition of Zaon and Cjftlma baa to dm 
all the ^ipeaianoe <^ a book printed under strict, injune- 
tiona to "follow copy," and then levised by an autlHr 
withoat an accurate eye for trhrial detalL Sadi an authn 
we know Shelley was ; and when we oome to cmaider tbe 
paiufdl circomatances nnder which he worked at that time, 
we ahoold be sniprised at finding the book anything Int 
inaccoiate and inconsistent If my hypothesis be conect, 
he would never discover half the mistakes of his own 
making which had been put into type by the compodhit 
who vxnUd " follow copy," and which he would have 
wished to correct, or half the instances in which the 
compositor who would not " follow copy " had altered some- 
thiug wiiich seemed to the compositor a mistake, but whidi 
was really the author's deliberate intention. 

Had I known this as a fact, I could have altered, securely, 
much that will be found annoying in the minutely repto- 
duced text which I have given ; but as it is a mere 
hypothesis I could not act upon it, though I feel tolerably 
confident that it is the real explanation of the infamously 
printed book in question. 

On the following page is printed a summary of the 
cancel-leaves, which gave so much pain to Shelley, and 
Iiave caused so much trouble to all who have had auy- 
tliing to do with the book, 

H. B. F. 
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List of leaves removed from Laon and Cythna and re- 
printed with alterations in order to convert that book 
into The Revolt of Islam, 



Title-page. 

Fsgee XXI and XXII (the end of the Preface).^ 

XXXIII and XXXIV (the fly-title Loon and CythnOf with quotation 

from Pindar >. 



ft 



Vngem. 
41 and 42. 


being 




t«)XXI 




of Canto 11, 


Printed in 

thin ediUon 

at pages 

... 137—138 


48 


7» 


44. 


>» 


II 


XXII 


„xxv 




n, 


... 138—139 


57 


»> 


58, 


11 


It 


I 


„III 




III, 


... 149—150 


89 


W 


90, 


It 


11 


XXVII 


„ XXXI 




IV, 


... 171—172 


115 


tf 


116, 


It 


It 


XLIV 


„ XLVII 




V. 


... 188—190 • 


139 


tf 


140, 


11 


11 


XXII 


„xxv 




VI, 


.. 205—206 


143 


t» 


144, 


It 


It 


XXX 


„ XXXIII 




VI, 


... 207—209 


147 


a 


148, 


11 


II 


XXXVII] 


[ „ XLI 




VI, 


... 210—211 


179 


ft 


180, 


11 


11 


IV 


„VII 




VIII, 


...233—234 


181 


It 


182, 




11 


VIII 


„XI 




VIII, 


... 234—236 


183 


It 


184, 


It 


11 


XII 


„xv 




VIII, 


... 236-238 


199 


It 


200, 


II 


11 


XII 


„xv 




IX 


... 248—249 


201 


It 


202, 




11 


XVI 


,.XIX 




IX 


... 249-251 


223 


It 


224, 




II 


XXII 


„XXV 




X 


... 265—266 


225 


It 


226, 




11 


XXVI 


„ XXIX 




X 


... 266—268 


227 


It 


228, 




11 


XXX 


„ XXXIII 




X 


... 268—269 


229 


It 


230, 




11 


XXXIV 


„ XXX VII 




X 


... 269-271 


231 


It 


232, 




11 


XXXVIII 


., XLI 




X 


... 271—272 


233 


11 


234, 




1* 


XLII 


„ XLV 




X, 


... 272-274 


235 


11 


236, 




11 


XLVI 


„XLV11I 




X. 


... 274—275 


245 


11 


246, 




11 


XVI 


,.XIX 




XI. 


... 281—282 


249 


II 


250, 




11 


J XXIV 


„XXV 




xc, 

XII, 


... 284—285 


255 


II 


256, 




11 


X 


„ XIII 




XII, 


... 288—289 


263 


w 


264, 




11 


XXVI 


„ XXIX 




XII, 


... 294—295 


265 


II 


266, 




11 


XXX 


„ XXXIII 




XII, 


... 295—297 



* Mr. Roflsetti (p. ci of his Memoir) saya the changes affected " iome pauagtM 
of the preface " : in case of misconception, I may add that nothing in the 
preface is cancelled or altered except the final paragraph, which simply dis- 
appears with its footnote. See pp. 97 & 98. 
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IL 
Shkllet'b Bevibbd Copy of ''Laon and CftHNA." 

In the far^gdng Appendix on Laxm amd Cflhna and I%e 
BmM qf Idam^ it has been stated that the copy from 
which the text has been edited in the piesent edition was 
presumaUy the one lefened to by Peacock as having been 
maiked by Mr. Oilier at the places considered by him 
objectionable; and, as it is certainly the copy wmked 
upon by Shelley to meet the publishei^s view% I do 
not see that there can be any reasonable doubt on the 
other point The foot-notes, throughout the poem» furnish 
pietty full particulars of this most interesting relic, whidli 
it has been my good fortune to bring to light ; but I tiiink 
it well to give in the form of an appendix a less disjointed 
account of a volume which is really an important histori- 
cal document, if it be true that our greatest poets are our 
greatest and most influential men, — or, as Slielley himself 
puts it, that " poets are the imacknowledged legislators of 
the world." 

I know of few incidents in the history of literature 
more closely bordering on the tragic, without being actually 
tragical, than this dead-set made upon a great poet, who 
conceived that he had a gospel to preach with a \iew to 
the alleviation of the i^Tongs and sufl'erings of humanity, 
and who, as a dying man, desired most earnestly to leave 
some substantial record of what, as he deemed, it was not 
to be permitted him to go on delivering in person. That 
Shelley was not really a dying man, but only thought so 
by himself and certain others whose opinion ought to 
have been worth something, does not affect the extreme 
painfulness of the situation : according to the letter of 



ISO 



^^ft6 M x^ y, 



c« 



VI 
Some moon-struck sophist stood 



Vr atcbihg the shade from his own soul upthrowii 
Fill Heaven and darken Earth, and in such mood 
llie Form he miw and worshipped was his own. 
His likeness in the world's vast mirror shewn ; 
And 'twere an innocent dream, but that a faith 
Nursed by fear's dew of poison, grows thereon, 



And that men sa v, HmAkmmmfifmm^mit Death ^ 

A A K 



A 



' j0 On all who scorn ^mpW to wreak immortal wrath. 






VII. 



f 



11 1_C /"' 



istimbMiiimammAmAmmmiam^ 



that Priests and Kings, 
Custom, domestic sway, aye, all that brings 

Man's free-bom soul beneath the oppressor*^ heel. 
Arc his strong ministers, and that the stings 
Of death will make the wise his vengeance feel, 

Tho* truth and virtue arm their hearts with tenfold steel. 






V 



y 






SIIKLLKYS iJKVjsr.l. Col'V oF LAOX AND (VTIIXA. ii'J.'J 

tioihviii already quoted, lie considered himself dying, and 
l)oured bis most fervent convictions into the ready mould of 
a poem wliich, if not a perfect work, was an unprecedented 
and truly remarkable work, full of splendour of imagination, 
fire of speech, purity of aspiration, and sublime disinteres- 
tedness. The question of mistaken views does not afl'ect 
the matter one iota: here was this poem ready to appear 
before the world, — when suddenly the author was informed 
that it must be altered in some of its most vital particulars, 
or be discredited by the withdrawal of the publisher's 
name ; and, under extreme pressure, he altered it in those 
vital particulars, — wittingly but unwillingly mangled it as 
a work of art, and let it go forth to the world, a monu- 
ment fore-doomed as it were to crumble into ruin before 
he whom it was designed to commemorate should be well 
beneath the earth. It is the good fortune of humanity 
that Shelley was not a dying man, that he lived to erect 
for himself a far more glorious monument than the unmu- 
tilated Laon mid Cythna, in the noble series of works with 
which he followed that hapless book, given out as it were 
by a god maimed and shackled ; but the very series of 
works which he lived to leave us confers half its interest 
on the semi-tragic episode of the cancelling of Laon and 
Cythna, the living record^ of which episode has been lost to 
sight for nearly sixty years, to come to light again now in 
the fulness of that fame so tardily accorded by the poet's 
countrymen, but at length beyond all possibility of dispute 
or cavil. 

It is not my business here to analyse, appraise, or criticize 
the poem whose creation shared the occupation of Shelley's 
mind with that harassing suit in Chancery, the result of 



1 To afford an idea of the general the most laudable care bj Mr. O. I. F. 

appearance of the pages worked upon Tupper, of Scott's Chunbers, East- 

in manuscript, a fac-simile of one of cheap, and is inserted opposite, 
those pages has been prepared with 
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wbicli w«s to dipXTO him of tte one of his two citok 
difldmn; nor neod I diaovm the p rop ri s ty «itibar of Lovd 
BUkm'a jqjgmmt agdml the po«* as a oitiMft omd pnemt, 
or of li» pnUUMi^a judgment on the oitim ee a poet; bat 
•mnfy SBbiUqr hid encN^ to hemes him in thefc emnfcftd 
jmt 1817, withoot the ifaud hfeer to hie hopee of lifeemj 
turn which Ut. (ffliBr deelt hun beibre the ebee of tiMt 
jeer,-- 410 doebt uidor etraiig oomrictioii of the m wo o ait y of 
deeliBg it Ify preaeot biiimei% howvrer, ie to give ea 
eoooont of the loe ov ere d endenoe of his posifcife peraonai 
menqpohition of the posm. Hitherto the evMenoe bee only 
been that of witMSsea,— credible witnessea eooiig^; but 
there waa no tmigihle proof of the alterations being SheQey's : 
now, PKKif ia tethooming ; iund the ehangea certainly aie 
in hia writing, while there ia nothing to giye a diffinrent 
ooIoQr to hia known teaiatanoe to thtee ohaii^es^ and deaily 
expreeaed mtificatkndk the book aa originally printed. The 
Yolnme containing these changes in mannscript is, in hct, 
primarily, a copy of both the books dealt with in Appendix I, 
— a copy of Loon and Cythna, with all the cancel-leaves 
printed to convert it into The JSevoU of Islam, bound in 
beside the original leaves; and it contains, moreover, a 
single leaf of a proof-sheet of the preface to Loon and Cythna, 
mentioned in the foot-notes at pages 95 to 97 of the 
present volume, where the variations sliewn by this leaf 
will be found. The book is half-bound in a style which I 
should take to be considerably later than the style of 1818, 
and the edges are cut and marbled. Here and there the 
end of one of Shelley's letters is cut off; but, fortunately, 
there is no mutilation of the slightest importance to any 
but a bibliomaniac. For the information of that genus, I may 
add that the binder has left the sheets exactly eight inches 
and three-eighths in height, and that here and there is a 
leaf with the original rough edge of the paper left, — indi- 
cating that the book was not immoderately cut. The 
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lettering on the back is " P. B. Shelley's Laon and Cythna. 
Cancelled Copy 1818." The words "Cancelled Copy" are 
also written at the head of the preface, in a large, ordinary 
hand, — not Shelley's, but, I incline to think, Mr. McMillan's. 

Tlie general appearance of the pages worked upon indi- 
cates, as would be expected, no very great respect on the 
part of publisher or author towards the fabric of a volume 
now thought so rare that it is not lawful to touch it in 
any but the most respectful manner; and the appearance 
of the binding and edges indicates that it was bound for 
use, — and used, though not ill used. It has had originally 
bound up with it, at the end, two sheets of paper very 
like that on which the book is printed; but the sixteen 
leaves of those sheets, as well as two leaves inserted between 
the Preface and Dedication, had been carefully removed, 
apparently with scissors, before the book came into my 
possession. What tale those leaves might have unfolded, 
I am at a loss to conjecture. Since the book was bound, 
some one has wafered in a cutting, seemingly from a 
provincial Newspaper, containing a long review of Hogg's 
Life of Shelley; — and here end the external particulars. 

The first point in which this copy varies from the ordinary 
copies is in the substituted title-page, — the Revolt of Islam 
one, — wliich bears the date 1817, and has thus enabled me 
to speak positively of a plurality of copies with that 
curious variation, as I have done in the note at page 80 of 
this volume : until I got tliis copy I had only heard that 
some few of the later title-pages bore date a year earlier 
than the original ones ; — I knew of no specimen but that 
in the British Museunu It is perhaps worth noting that 
the Laon and Cythna title-page bears no manuscript mark 
of any kind, — no indication of a revision of title by Shelley ; 
but that he did, at one point in the controversy with Mr. 
OUier, furnish a second title, is* proved by the fact mentioned 
in my footnote at page 107, that, on the fly-title with the 



^lolitioii ftom PtudaTy Xoon amd Onikma m afased by the 
poel^ and ( M mim m mbalatated hy Um. 1%e finally adDpled 
tttk ia nol m SheUqr'a wntiag. bul in that of Mr. (Siaika 
Oilier; and ftom this I dieold infer that there was a 
aqpaxate e o B wp opdflPce on the anliject of title» which may 
yet be diaooferod aome day. 

Ihe aho^ leaf flrom the proof-dieeta df the PrdfiBK^e to 
Lmm tmd OffikmA (aee pagea 95 to 97), which lodEa mndi 
aa tf it had been pieaenred aa a trophy of the proweas of 
Ife. MlfiDan, haa aome Talne beyond that of ahewing the 
irariationa wUoh I have given beneath the text It ahows 
that the book waa nndeigoing aome acmtiny while the 
Prefisuse waa at proea: thia doea not indicate^ aa might 
poaaiUy be thought, that Shelley waa under the eapioni^ 
of the printer at the beginnii^ of the prii^dng, — for the 
Prefiau^e and dedication were preanmably the last part wrUUn, 
and were oeitainly prinied after the book, aa the signatnrea 
to the sheets are ''b'' and "c," to distinguish them from the 
sheets signed "B" and "C," forming the opening of the poem ; 
but the inference is that the printer, who signed the 
manuscript suggestion to alter the words "express in the 
cruelty and malevolence of God " to " entertain of the Deity, 
as injurious to the character of his mercy and benevolence," 
was at the bottom of Mr. Ollier's fears about the book. I 
regret that there is no proof that Shelley was forced into 
this particular alteration, which would seem to have been 
adopted by him before the controversy with Mr. Oilier. 
Another point of interest in tliis leaf is that the fall of the 
lines does not correspond with the fall of the same lines 
in the published Laon and Cythna : the leaf is paged XIX 
and XX, begins with the words " superstitious noblemen of 
Rome," and ends with " In recommending," — ^whereas, in the 
book as issued, page XIX has two lines before we come to 
" superstitious noblemen," and " In recommending " is in 
the third line of page XXI. Fix)m this it is to l>e assumed 
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that Shelley had sufficiently worked upon the proof sheets 
of the preface, up to page XVIII, to leave the printer in 
the necessity of carrying over two lines from that page to 
page XIX. 

Coming now to the body of the book, it is to be observed 
that pencilled crosses still remain against several of the 
altered passages, others having, it would seem, been rubbed 
out before the alterations were written in : there are some- 
times faint indications of these crosses, and sometimes, where 
these should be, there is the smear apparently of a not 
over fresh piece of india-rubber, accompanied by the clear 
impression of fingers where those members would naturally 
be placed to hold the page steady while rubbing it. This, 
liowever, is less interesting than the fact that most of 
Shelley's alterations would seem to have been made by him 
first in pencil and afterwards in ink : most of the pencillings 
have been more or less hastily rubbed out ; but some 
remain untouched beside the ink markings ; and those that 
remain intact are written upright, as if done constrainedly, 
while out of doors, with no firm resting place for the wrist. 
In one instance (Canto IX, stanza XIV,) where God was 
to give place to Heaven, that decision is noted by Shelley 
in pencil, merely with a capital letter H, ; and there are 
other pencilled abbreviations which I have referred to in 
the notes. 

There are still remaining very clear traces of another 
kind of marking l)eside the crosses set against certain 
ptissages, — namely a long line drawn do\ni beside a stanza, 
and a numeral put against it, not in Shelley's writing. 
Tlie numerals when traceable are consecutive, and seem to 
point to some written communication drawing attention to 
the canvassed passages seriatim. One of these numerical 
markings (" No. 7 "), for example, is at Stanza XXX of Canto 
VI, in wliich, however, Shelley made no change, though he 
altered one word in the next stanza; and another one 



SM 



AnnNX. 



CSmlo Yn, the beratiftil atenn utowi C^fthoa desenbes 
hm bilqr as lasemUiiig Jjmm, wliieb of eoone kaea miidi 
of Urn mgniftoMoa in Tk$ RmfoU ^ /itom^ wfaierein Lmm and 
Qftima aia no ymgst brother and aister. 

In pnhting ftom thia oop7» I do not think I htsre let 
aigr TaHatkm between the mannaer^ wviaiona and the 
printed eanoel-leaTea eacape me^ however trivial audi 
variatiooa might aometiraea appear : I have ocmaidered theae 
aa well aa all other trivial vaiiaticma which I haw noted 
aa portknia of the material on whkh olher atndenta <^ 
SheU^a wotka maj baae each fiuthear xeviBuma of the text 
aa are not jnirtifled nnder m]r own eonceplion of what ia at 
pieaent moat nigentlj required. In Urn peztienlar oaae of 
Imm amd OifAiM, whenever I have noted a variatkm from 
n^ BmfoU of liktm without mentioning the oop7 woriced 
npon Ij SMlej, it maj aafidy be aaanmed that the 
manuscript revision corresponds precisely with the printed 
cancel-leaf.* 

As I have already said, there is nothing in this revised 
copy to change our views as to the preference which Shelley 
accorded to the original text : indeed it corresponds per- 
fectly with Peacock's version of the affair as quoted at 
pages 380 and 381 ; and I have only to add a strong expres- 
sion of the same preference, from Mr. Swinburne's admirable 
" Notes on the Text of Shelley " (Essays and Studies, pages 



^ I ought to mention, in exception 
to this anuranoe, (1) that the altera- 
tion of were to was in stanza XXX ot 
Canto IV, noted at page 172, does 
not occur in manuscript in my copy, 
though I have no douht of its authen- 
ticity, taking it as another evidence 
that Shelley saw proofs of the cancel- 
leaves ; (2) that in changing the 
alexandrine of stanza VT, Canto VIII, 
from 

On all who aoom his will to wraJc inunor- 
talwrnth, 



to 

On an who aoom it's laws, to wreak immor- 
tal wrath, 

aconuna was put in at lawt without the 
authority of the revised copy ; (3) that, 
in the manuscript of the four lines 
which are altered in stanza XVIII of 
Canto IX, there are no commas at 
it$e(f and ffrew; and (4) that no ma- 
nuscript authority appears in the book 
for changing the note of exclamation 
to a full-stop at the end of stanza 
XXII, Canto X. 
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193 and 194) : — " Before passing from this poem I have to 
express a hope that a final edition of Shelley's Works will 
some day, rather sooner than later, restore to it the proper 
title and the genuine text. Every change made in it was 
forced upon the author by pressure from without ; every 
change is for the worse. Has no reader ever asked himself 
what can be the meaning of the second title ? What 
is the Revolt of Islam ? Islam is not put forward as 
the sole creed of the tyrants and slaves who play their 
parts here with such frank ferocity; Persian and Indian, 
Christian and Mahometan mythologies are massed together 
for attack. And certainly Islam is not, as the rules of 
language would imply, the creed of the insurgents. Could 
the phrase 'revolt of the Christians' be' taken to signify 
a revolt against the Christians ? There is at least meaning 
in the first title — ' Laon and Cythna, or the Revolution of 
the Grolden City.' Readers may prefer a text which makes 
hero and heroine strangers in blood, but the fact remains 
that Shelley saw fit to make them brother and sister, and 
to defend their union as essentially innocent even if 
socially condemnable." 

H. B. F. 
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m. 

Extract nom thb Ab vmisiifran at the jssd or Bosaund 

AHD HlUBH, fta 

The KEYOLT OF ISLAM; a Pdem in the Stanza of 
Spenaer, by PncT Btbshx Shbut.— Sva 10s. 6d. 

^It ii in tii> pominyiByof tiirt piMinnilii Icww^ wjrfdilnd bean woim from 
hfiiim in iln liniti nl T ■im tmli rythni, ind irtilnh, Knrtlnfl tryitlwr ill thoir 



fmpulw liioii> hiof and oom ahreggk^ bid w w to w d fhmi thrcwn^ Hfe no mogd 
tibm two 'if 'fc 'w^t- H t*— " ^ - i' ** for ^bm inhnUtetkn of tlia nmo withmnntlr 
wpba ;— it it In tlia ponrlnsfing of Ibii intoHi^ ttfm niMtwing, unfaring^ on- 
liding la(f<i^ ttiftt Mr. SMlqr !■* f>vvod liiinM^ Around 

ldi]oiv«%nionof<Mv{n tlio mlM of alltbdr tef<oiiE% Im lM» ahod on air of 
oafan anMfnfaMM^ ft oartain nnJailio monnnMttkal alillnaaiu wUoli blanda tliani 
lygmonioady wHk tlia aoana of thair oaittly wJatanoe, andx w a lf— in thai our 
idaaaof Qraaka stnig^kc lor Iraadom In tlw bail apirii of ilMir &ttiHa. 



*' Mr. Shelley's praise i«, in our judgment^ that of having poured over his 
narrative a very rare strength and abundance of poetic imagery and feeling, — 
of having steeped every word in the essence of his inspiration." 

Review of the Revolt of Islax — Blackwood's 

Edinburgh Maoazinb. 



ALASTOR ; or the Spirit of Solitude, by the same Author. 
— Foolscap 8vo. 5s. 



HISTORY of a SIX WEEKS' TOUR through a Part of 
France, Switzerland, Germany, and Holland ; with Letters 
descriptive of a Sail round the Lake of Geneva, and of the 
Glaciers of Chamouni. — Foolscap 8vo. 5s. 



The advertisement of Alattcr was repeated in PromiethtuM Unbattndf showing 
that it was still offered for sale in the autumn of 1820.~H.B.F. 
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IV. 

On CERTAIN WORDS USED BY SlIELLEY IN THE POEMS PRINTED 
IN THE PRESENT VOLUME. 

The textual notes in this volume threatened to cumber 
the poet's page so much and so often, that I thought it 
well to reserve some remarks on certain words used herein, 
and embody them in an appendix. A long and close study 
of SheUey has convinced me that, like his brother poet 
Keats, he took fancies to words which he encountered in 
his various and extensive reading. I also think that he 
had an impulsive way of adopting certain imusual 
orthographies, either with or without good reasons, as the 
case might be, and that a change of orthography in a given 
word is not by any means as a matter of course attribut- 
able to a change of substitute in the revision of the press. 
No doubt we might, by minute study, and with sufficient 
basis of actual knowledge, strip the several volumes, as 
originally published, of various characteristics (in regard to 
orthography and punctuation) which belong to Shelley's 
substitutes in revision for the press, rather than to SheUey ; 
but I see good reason to think that much of the variation 
in these minute details presented by the whole series of 
his mature works, from Alastor to Hellas, is to be laid to his 
own charge, if it involve any charge. I confess I have not 
made these minutice a study in the immature works pre- 
ceding Alastor ; but, in that and its successors, time spent 
in tliis way is not wasted^ as it certainly brings one closer 
to the spirit of the works. At all events, wasted or not, 
here are some few notes residting from the examination of 
these details; and I trust there may be some among my 
fellow-students whom they will interest. 

D D 
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Knarled. — Shelley's adoption of this remarkable ol>solete 
orthography (in Alastor, line 382, page 34, and line 530, 
page 39) is somewhat puzzling. That it is his word, and 
not his printer's, I have no doubt whatever, — ^the Alastor 
volume being most carefidly revised for the press, and the 
word being quite unlikely to occur to any one of the 
workmen of a Weybridge printer. I cannot see any reason 
for changing gnarled to knarled as a mere matter of 
preference to the eye ; and, had Shelley not passed the 
Tweed, it would be difficult to account for this word as a 
part of his vocabulary. In Scotland, knarled, with the k 
separately pronounced, is common ; and Scott, being in the 
daily habit of hearing the word so pronounced, naturally 
writes " the old knarled oak." Shelley must, I think, have 
adopted the word on account of the strong expressiveness 
of the sound; for it certainly is not, to an English ear, 
musical. My friend Mr. A. H. Japp, better known by his 
nom de plume, "H. A. Page," suggests to me that the 
poet may have come in contact with some Scotch ganlener 
or other dependent, and taken to some of his worils ; and 
I think this a probable enough hj-pothesis ; but his two 
sojourns in Eilinburgh \rith his first wife may have afforded 
him ample opportunity to catch up the word. 

Dcsart — Desert. — Shelley's procedure in regard to tlie 
orthoijraphy of the word desert is very curious. In Alaslor, 
which, as I have said before, is a volume bearing every 
evidence of careful revision, the word is spelt in the 
ortliodox way, desert ; but in Mont Blanc, we have d^^sarf. 
In Laon and Cythna the word is as a rule spelt with an 
a ; but there are some exceptions, all of which, I believe, 
are indicated in my notes. It is also spelt with an a in 
Rosalind and Helen (line 940, page 345), and in the Sonnet, 
Ozymaiulias, page 376. Now it is quite possible that tlie 
exceptions are tlie result of the different views of the com- 
positors by whom the poem was set up, or of the poet*s 
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own failure to carry out without variation his own view 
of the way of spelling desert ; but I am disposed to think 
that he had some such reason as I have indicated in the note 
at page 175, namely to make a distinction between the 
noun and the adjective. It ia quite certain that he deli- 
berately adopted the word clemrt ; for it occurs in some of 
his most careful manuscripts ; but I have not succeeded in 
finding, in manuscript either desart where the word is un- 
questionably an adjective, or desert where it is a noun, — 
although, among the instances I have noted in Loon and 
Cjfthna^ will be found exceptions to the hypothetic rule of 
which I suspect the poet. It is interesting to note that, in 
all probability, he had been at the pains to convert Mrs. 
Shelley to his views on the orthography of this word ; for 
in 1824, in reprinting Alastor with the Posthumous Poems, 
the word desert is changed to desart, — though any impres- 
sion made on Mrs. Shelley by her husband in this respect 
would seem to have worn off with years, as she abandoned 
the word d^sa'H in 1839. In the cancelled passage of 
Mont Blanc given at page 78, and originally published in 
the Relics of Shelley, the word occurs in such a position that 
it might be either an adjective or a noim used adjectivially ; 
and in the Belies, it is spelt with an e ; but nothing can be 
founded on this, as my friend Mr. Gamett does not agree with 
me in my view of foUowing Shelley's varying orthography 
implicitly where there is a fair presumption that it is his 
orthography. I have not been at the pains to search all 
dictionaries extant in Shelley's time for authorities; but I 
may say that Chatterton's friend Baily supports Shelley in 
numerous instances, — and, what is much more significant, 
the only contemporary dictionary authority I have chanced 
upon for dc^rt with an a is Boyer's French and English. Now 
this is remarkable, because the orthography in question occurs 
first, in the mature series of Shelley's works, in Mont 
BlanCf the genesis of which must have involved some study 
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of Ttmdk, and tbon, penifltantlj, in Zoon and 0]^k$ui, 
wkdck ocMild not hava been written withoat oonaiderable 
stud J of IVench literatme. Two instancee in which desgri, 
nnquestionaUy an a^joctiTe, is to be found with an e axe 
at pages 175 and 230 : one instance of demxri with an a, 
when presumably an a^jectiTe^ is at page 262, line 1. 

jSih$rial—M^kenal—Sikertal.— The spelling adopted for 
this word in Akuior is Merial: see line 352 and foot- 
note, page 33. Thionghout Ltum and Cyihrna it is qpelt 
afthsrial: see CSanto I, stanza JLLVULl, page 125; and I 
do not think there is any room for doubting that the 
printed book in each case fiilfils the intention of the poet 
in regard to the spelling of this particular word. In 
Mtmdind and Edm the more usual orthography ethartal 
is adopted : see line 1060, page 349 ; but that book is less 
authoritative than either of the others in such details, not 
haying been revised by Shelley. Assuming, therefim, that 
the change made in Loan and Cifthna was delibarate, we 
must seek a reason ; and we may find one in connexion with 
the copious renewal of Greek studies in 1817, indicated by 
the list of books read by Shelley and Mary in that year, 
printed at pages 88 and 89 of the Shelley Memorials, 
The reason surmised is of course a sound etjrmological one, 
— approximating the word as it does to the Greek original 
alOrjp whence it derives. This strikes me as an unmis- 
takeable sign that Shelley really thought about his words, 
as toords, — fitfully it may be, but still to some residt ; and 
we ought to give his text the benefit of such residt, when 
there is any benefit. This particular change of orthography, 
I value more on account of its bearings on other words 
than for itselfl For example, the word ecstasy in Shelley's 
editions is sometimes spelt ecstacy and sometimes extacy, 
two almost equally vicious modes of spelling it, much in 
vogue in Shelley's day; and as it is inconceivable that he 
could have meant to adopt both modes in one poem, I see 
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no security in either, but assume that it was not a 
word he had given any thought to, and that he let the 
printers spell it according to their varying tastes. For this 
reason, and because the Hellenism which alone can account 
for the deliberate adoption of the diphthong in cetherial, 
would certainly have induced Shelley to give his preference 
to ecstasy, I have not wittingly let the word pass in any 
other form, but have simply recorded in foot-notes any 
instances I have observed of either ecstacy or extacy, — ^to 
be of such service as they may in enabling those who 
have the will and the wit to discover by induction the 
several substitutes who revised Shelley's poems for him: 
such a discovery would have a very considerable textual 
value independent of its interest. In order that the case 
of ecstacy and extacy in the same poem may not be 
deemed hyi>othetic by those who have not followed the 
foot-notes, I may point out here that the one occurs in 
line 236 of Rosalind and Helen, page 323, and the other in 
line 1124 of the same poem, page 351. I do not of course 
overlook that the word desart is etymologically bad, and 
may be put in evidence against the liypothesis of etymolo- 
gical selection by Shelley; but there was a good practical 
reason forthcoming in that case, — the distinction between 
noun and adjective, — and that might outweigh the etymo- 
logical consideration. 

U^prest. — Tliis curious word which occurs in Laon and 
Cyihna, Canto III, stanza XXI, is not altogether difficult 
to account for ; and I have very little doubt that Shelley 
invented it as deliberately as Chatterton invented some of 
his words, — only with a nearer approach to authority than 
the Bristol bard often had to shew. Mr. Eossetti says 
nprcst "is evidently to be accepted for 'Uprising,'" and he 
adds, "on no warrant — so far as I know — ^better than the 
exigency of rhyme. A very calm proceeding on Shelley's 
part." But the poet elsewhere uses uprise as a noun, — in 
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«hfa ymj poeuip as in Cuto YII, steiuu II and ZXXVU 
(pugdB 217 and 229), and Quito Xn, etanaa XVI (page 291), 
aa well aa in the Xtnit wnttm among A« jBugtmm$^ Sitta, 
line 78 (page 860) ; and he naea it^ I think, I^pilainately 
CPOOj^ t teie being no aignment agunat ita nee that ia 
not eqnally yalid i^gainat the nae of the very oommDii noon 
Hm, Uprmt, tibui, would no doabt be meant as an eqniva- 
lent to the diaqrDahk tyrw, and not to the tiiflyllaUe 
mpriikif. Ihen aa legaxda authority, — he oeitainly had, aa 
ib. Leioeeter Wanen haa pointed out to m^ anthmity to a 
veiy near i^ioaeh to hia word, — ^that, namely, of a great 
poet oontempoiaiy with and aoiior to hmiaeH In OdIeDdgei'a 
A»ei0iU Marmer (Part S^ atania 4) We have 

The ijkmmB Ban iqprifll; 
and uprid mif^ easily pass, in SheQey^a mind, to the 
noon vprmL His enthnaiaam for 1%$ Ancimii Marmer u 
well known; and Mm. Shelley, in her Note on Poems of 
1817, refers to his '' repeating with wild energy ** that 
noble poenL 

Falshood. — This orthography of the word falsehood occurs 
in the Preface to Loon and Cythna (see page 87), and in 
several other instances ; but I do not think it is one of 
Shelley's deliberate eccentricities, though I have seen it in 
his writing, and though Baily's dictionary would have 
authorized him in the use of it. I have therefore corrected 
it whenever I have observed it, and noted the correction. 
It is a word which occurs so constantly in its orthodox 
form, and which has so little to recommend it in its hete- 
rodox form, that I have no hesitation in ranking falshood 
among tlie words concerning which Shelley had an habitual 
weakness. We all, I believe, have certain habits of writ- 
ing that we know to be incorrect, and always set right 
when we observe them, — certain words from which we 
constantly drop a letter, though we know perfectly well 
how to spell them; and I suspect this word was one of 
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Shelley's. If that be so, we are of course authorized in 
correcting it whenever we find it spelt wrongly,— or rather 
eccentrically. 

Stedfast, — ^Very nearly the same remarks apply to this 
clipped word. It occurs frequently in Loon and Cythna, 
is authorized by Baily, and has, one would think, nothing 
to recommend it to SheUey. That he had not adopted this 
orthography as a matter of choice, I think is indicated 
by the manuscript referred to at page 251, which gives 
steadfast; but the frequency of stedfast makes it probable 
that he had some diflSculty in giving the unpronounced 
a when he wrote hurriedly. 

Befal and Eecal. — ^These are two more words of the same 
class, — authorized by Baily and occurring exceptionally, 
but much less often than the other two. Befal is to be 
found in Laon and Cythnay Canto V, stanza XXVIII (page 
183), and recal in stanza XXXVII of the same Canto (page 
186). I have unhesitatingly corrected both words when I 
have met with them, because everything is against the 
probability of this orthography having been Shelley's deli- 
berate choice. We even get, exceptionally, the past tense 
hefdy with one /, in SheUey's edition of Bosalind and Helen, 
namely in line 610 (page 335) and line 732 (page 339). 

Weets. — Although this obsolete word, occurring in Laon 
and Cythna, Canto IV, stanza XIV, page 166, was in all 
probability used simply for rhyming purposes, the whole 
phrase " he inly weets " has a curious and cunning anti- 
quatedness suggestive of loving studies in old English ; 
and it is even possible that the poet may have been as 
glad of an opportunity to introduce the phrase for the 
nonce, as of the convenience which it afforded him in 
finishing his stanza. In a poem which is expressly "a 
vision of the nineteenth century", it has no great appro- 
priateness, and it does not, to my mind, enrich the poet's 
vocabulary. 
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JfaiMy.— Tlds beiiitiftil dd mvd, on die other Iiand, 
with* ho Ajwing yahie to oommend it^ seems to me to be 
a gieat addition to SheOey's yoosbidaxy, and one which 
m^t be xestored» with much sdvantagei to its phee in 
our kngoaga As fiff as I am aware it has not been given, 
nntil Mi: Boesetti restored i^ in any edition sinee the 
oitginal issue d Zaan mnd Cgihma^ where it will be foond 
in two plaoes^ namely in (^to I, stanza IJ^ page 126, 
and in Cento lY, stansa XXXTI, page 173. See note cm 
this word at page 126. . 

Hjfns. — ^I suspect this obsolete plural, nsed in Xaon a$ul 
OgiJma, Cento XO^ ttanza XI, page 288, was adopted purely 
far the sake <tf the Ayme, as it .only occnrs once in the 
poem, and is nnconnected with any remarkable jdbrasa It 
may of oraise haye commended itself to Sielley as an 
eligible word to ad(^ from the Yocabulaiy of the early 
English poets^ and thus haye been taken on ite own merite 
in the same way as the beautifol word hlosmy; bat I do 
not think this is very likely. In A Vision of the Sea, 
which will be found in Vol. 11. of this edition, the plural 
eyne occurs again under similar circumstances, namely as 
a convenient rhyme. In line 86 of that poem we have 
the ordinary plural, eyes, — 

Not to touch those sweet hands ? Not to look at those eyes, 

the last word of line 87 being disguise ; but lines 92 and 
93 are 

The tygers leap up when they feel the slow hrine 
Crawhng inch by inch on them, hair, ears, Unibs, and eyne, 

and I can see no reason for the variation here except the 
exigencies of rhyme. Professor Baynes, from whose ad- 
mirable article in The Ediriburgh KevieWy quoted in the 
preface, I am enabled to add a store of notes on words, 
thinks it probable that Shelley derived eyne, as well as 
treen, which he elsewhere uses, from Spenser; and this 
is quite likely; but as there is abundant evidence of 
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Shelley's close acquaintance with Shakespeare's works, and 
as Shakespeare also uses eyne, as in ^ Lover's Complaint, 

Oft did she heave her napkin to her eyne, 
it may with equal likelihood be to his influence that the 
occurrence of the word in Shelley's works is due. 

Foison. — This is another Elizabethan word which Pro- 
fessor Baynes is probably right in attributing to the in- 
fluence of Spenser. It occurs in the Lirus Written among 
th€ Euganean ffillSy line 228, page 366 of this volume. 

Glode, — Professor Baynes remarks, *' Again, amongst 
writers within the range of Shelley's reading, glode as the 
past tense of the verb to glide is, we believe, peculiar to 
Spenser, and used with some ambiguity even by him. 
We had imagined that amongst modem writers this fonn 
was peculiar to a single American humourist, and con- 
cluded that it must be the coinage of his curious brain . . . 
But the same form occurs three or four times in The 
Revolt of IslarHy and Shelley uses it in perfect good faith 
as a legitimate fonn of expression. While found in 
Chaucer and Gower, glode is, however, an archaism even 
in The Faery Queene, from which it must have been bor- 
rowed by Shelley." Here again I have little doubt that 
Professor Baynes is right, though the word may have come 
to Shelley direct from Chaucer. As regards the American 
humourist, it is also quite probable that he obtained the 
word without any knowledge of Chaucer, Gower, Spenser, 
or Shelley ; but, though he may not have used it "in 
perfect good faith," he was not so alone in its use as 
might be thought, — the word being employed certainly by 
two of the most distinguished serious writers of America, 
Longfellow and Emerson, and, I think, quite commonly by 
other writers on that side of the Atlantic. In Loon and 
Cythna the word in question occurs in Canto V, stanza 
LI, page 191, and in Canto XII, stanza XXXV, page 297 
of this volume, in both of which cases it is wanted as a 
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Ajim; \mt tibwe at otliet inilmciM of ito "bobig eoti- 
vlovad withA nt thiit induoeiiieoL at in Ctoto L f*=T^^ 
XLVm, pi«e 125. 

8hroA.—TbiB m another obsolete peeb taoae triiiioli, as 
fiyr as I am awais^ iras fixsfc used bjr £Bidkijr in Loam amd 
QgOma, wbm it ocoois in steua XXXVIU of Canto YI 
^ptig^ 210). Ihei^ as in Anthmn, wxittan in SheOey's 
greatest period^ the wotd is a oonyraient ihjrme Sost Aook; 
and it is also softer and mors eaphonioos than the usual 
fbnn, j^fifflt^ ihoii{^ I do not recall an instenoe of his 
nsing it^ exoept for a diyme. Here again it is questiimaUe 
whether CSiaacer, rather than any later writer, was not the 
poet from whom SheUqr took his word. 

{7iu%tl.— '^Another thoroogUy Spenserian wofrd," says 
Ftofessor Baynes^ ''is wndiglU^ in the sense of nndressed, 
or as applied to the hair, as SheUey applies it^ in loose 
looks, dishevelled. The very phrase in which SheUey 
paints the rapt ecstasy of Cythna with coimtenance up- 
lifted and *her locks undight,' occurs in Spenser's des- 
cription of Venus : — 

' Iler golden locks, that late in tresses bright 
Embreaded were for hindring of her haste, 
Now loose about her shoulders hung undight 
And were with sweet Ambrosia all besprinckled light' " 

For the passage referred to by Professor Baynes, see Canto 
IX, stanza XXXVI, of Loon and Cythna, page 257 of this 
volume. It is curious that there, as in the passage from 
Spenser, the word should be used to rhyme with hrigfU. 

Marmoreal. — This is one of a class of words and epithets 
on which Professor Baynes's remarks are peculiarly interest- 
ing, — words and epithets which Shelley uses frequently or in 
close proximity, instead of carefully avoiding such repetition 
as later poets have done. In Canto I of Laon and Cythna, 
stanza XX, page 116, the word marmoreal occurs "in a 
passage that, hurriedly read, might suggest its reference 
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to the sea, but where the context shows that it is meta- 
phorically employed in a more familiar and intelligible 
way to the imveiled bosom of the fair shape sitting on 
the sand ... A few stanzas further on, in the same canto, 
the epithet occurs again, and is applied, as Homer and 
Virgil apply it, to the sea. Speaking of the spirit-temple 
which lifts its vast dome beyond 'nature's remotest reign,' 
he says: — 

' 'Twas likest Heaven, eie yet day's purple stream 
Ebbs o'er the western forest, while the gleam 
Of the unrisen moon among the clouds 
Is gathering — when with many a golden beam 
The thronging constellations rush in crowds, 
Paving with fire the sky and the marmoreal floods.' 

The epithet is noteworthy in several respects. In the 
first place, although marmarean occurs in older glossaries, 
marmoreal seems to be a coinage of Shelley's own. At 
least it is imknown to our standard English lexicogra- 
phers, and we remember no instance of its use by previous 
writers. In the second place, though a classical epithet, it 
does not seem to be used by Shelley in the classical 
meaning of bright, shining, smooth, and brilliant. It is 
rather employed to describe an element or substance of 
lucid purity and depth with a faintly variegated surface, 
in much the same way as the term marble itself is applied 
by Milton and Shakspeare to the sky. Shelley himself, 
indeed, interprets liis own use of the term as applied to 
watery expanses, when, in a later poem, he speaks of * the 
* liquid marble of the windless lake.' The beautiful phrase, 
*li(|uid marble,' is Ben Jonson's, only it is applied by him 
to poesy in one of the finest passages of his more serious 

verse : — 

' She can so mould Rome and her monuments 
Within the liquid marble of her lines, 
That they shall stand fresh and miraculous, 
Even when they mix with innovating dust.' " 

Breathless. — 1^-ofessor Baynes's note on the use of this 
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word ia also veiy inteiestii^: lie temaAs on its being 
** applied to the sky and to the sea in a way that makes 
it doubtful whether it is used in its literal sense, to denote 
the perfect calm, the nnroffled state of the elements ivhen 
not a breeze or a ripple is stining; or whether it is ap- 
plied figoiatiyely to express the expectant hnsh, the eager 
raptnroos sflence, when the very breath is held for admi- 
ration and delight, and all the poweis of mind and body 
are stilled by an overmastering emotion into a state of 
ecstatic trance. The epithet may have been derived from 
the fine description of the hushed moonlit night at the 
end of the eighth book of the ' Iliad ; * for although the 
Homeric epithet, applied also by Euripides to the sea, is 
hreezdess rather than breathless, it might be fairly enough 
translated by the latter word. Or it may have been ori- 
ginally suggested by a passage in Wordswortli, of whose 
early writings Shelley was an appreciative reader. The 
poet is describing the address of an Indian chief to the 
assembled tribes 

' In open circle seated round, and hashed 
As the unhreathing air, when not a leaf 
Stirs in the mighty woods.' 

Here the precise meaning of the epithet is perfectly clear. 
Shelley, however, uses the analogous but more intense and 
eager term hreathJess, both more frequently and with greater 
latitude of meaning than Wordsworth's calm and critical 
nature would allow him to do." The instances cited to 
illustrate the use of this epithet, all occurring in the early 
part of Laan and Cythna, are (1) "the breatliless heavens 
in beauty smiled," Canto I, stanza XXXVI, page 121, — (2) 
"Heaven was breathless with delight," Canto I, stanza 
XLV, page 124, and (3) "The bright stars shining in tlie 
breathless sea," Canto II, stanza XI, page 135. Professor 
Baynes says ^* there is perhaps no real ambiguity in any 
of these instances, tlie use of the term in the second case 
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being figurative, and, in the other two, mainly literal, ex- 
pressive of perfect outward calm, imdisturbed by breath or 
breeze. But even in these cases, where the term seems 
literally applied, there is probably the double reference so 
common in Shelley's poetry; the suggested subtle inter- 
fusion of human and natural influences, the blending in 
their higher moods of individual and general life, the in- 
stinctive sympathy, if not the momentary identification, of 
the soul of man with the soul of the universe." 

H. B. F. 



END OF VOL. I. 



CORRECTIONS. 

Page 26, Foot-note. — The opening should read " So in Shelley's edition, and 
in Mrs. Shelley's two editions of 1839, but himself in some of the later ooUec- 
tions." 

Page 86. — Dde foot-note, and reference figure at the word oim in line 464 . 
One is certainly not a misprint for the, — between being used in the old sense of 
through. 

Page 80, line 7.— For " 26 cancd-leaves," read "27 cancel-leayes." 



Page 154, lino 4 of Stanza XV.— The reference figure '* 3 ** should be at 
poMtf not at me. 



